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ABSTRACT 


This  is  a  study  of  communicative  interaction  including 
speech*  A  descriptive  framewo rk|  the  components  of  speech 
use  as  defined  in  the  tradition  of  the  ethnography  of 
speaking,  is  applied  to  a  specific  situation*  A  meeting, 
representative  of  a  class  of  such  meetings  conducted  in  both 
Cree  and  English,  forms  the  data  base  from  which  several 
issues  suggest  themselves  as  problems*  The  kind  of  event 
analyzed  is  purposely  ambiguous^  several  assumptions  which 
are  usually  held  heuristically  static  are  necessarily 
variable  in  this  study* 

The  nature  of  political  relationships  between  groups 
identified  as  "Cree"  or  "non— Cree"  suggests  those  terms  as 
socially  descriptive  but  inadequate  as  stated  for  social 
scientific  inquiry*  They  are  deficient  particularly  insofar 
as  they  imply  both  a  coincidence  of  code  and  etiquette  in 
realms  of  cultural  knowledge,  and  a  definition  of  population 
boundaries  based  on  such  descriptors* 

The  notion  of  affiliation  with  a  linguistic  code  based 
on  ideology,  rather  than  on  individual  competence  in  the 
code,  motivates  the  retention  of  the  descriptor  "bilingual" 
for  such  meetings*  "Linguistic  code"  then  becomes  one  of  a 
number  of  par tic ipan t— manipuiable  resources  in  negotiation 
for  control  of  topic* 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  study  indicate  a 
requirement  to  pose  hierarchies  of  importance  of  the 
descriptive  components  of  the  use  of  speech*  Those 
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hierarchies  are  based  on  the  level  of  analysis  which  each 
term  implies;  and  further,  the  specification  of  the  nature 
of  relationships  between  such  levels*  That  specification  of 
hierarchy  and  relationships  results  finally  in  the  statement 
of  necessity  for  resolution  of  appositive  terms:  ’’form,'*  or 
observaole  parameters  of  discourse;  and  ’’meaning,”  or 
participant  organization  of  an  interactional  event,  which 
may  be  indicated  by  form* 

The  notion  of  control  of  topic  addressed  in  speech  use, 
requiring  reference  to  both  sentential  and  social  context, 
demonstrates  the  inadequacy  of  the  concepts  of  "sentence,” 
"speech  act,"  or  "utterance;"  to  account  for  topic-control* 
idather,  explanation  of  topic— c  ont  rol  at  those  levels  appears 
to  require  specification  of  the  properties  of  communicative 


interaction  as  a  context  for  analysis* 
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PREFACE 


Two  coaplementary  interests  motivate  this  study  and 
dictate  its  nature*  The  first  interest  is  that 
imprecisely-defined  area  of  inquiry  into  the  human  use  of 
natural  spoken  language*  The  present  era  seems  to  be  one 
wherein  a  number  of  scholars  in  various  disciplines  are 
making,  similar  claims  about  the  properties  of  language  and 
other  communicative  systems*  However  the  descriptive  and 
analytic  frameworks  employed  by  those  scholars  would  seem 
not  to  predict*  would  seem  in  fact  to  preclude,  such  nearly 
simultaneous  definition  of  new,  consistent  and 

interdisc iplinari ly— comparable  aspects  of  language  use*  The 
ethnography  of  communication  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
particularly  fertile  area  of  study,  and  has  much  to 
contribute  to  a  discussion  joined  by  linguists, 
semiologis ts ,  philosophers  and  cyberneticians*  The 
imperative  to  describe  in  the  terms  suggested  by 
ethnographers  of  communication,  however,  could  stand  as  a 
productive  new  idea  when  it  was  first  enunciated*  Nowadays 
the  descriptive  terms  require  qualification  which  the 
descriptions  of  the  intervening  years  have  made  obvious*  I 
presume  to  contribute  to  that  qualification  with  this  study* 
The  kind  of  communicative  event  l  chose  to  focus  upon 
is  the  result  of  another  life-long  interest*  In  dealing  with 
it  I  attempt  to  document  a  social  context  in  which  the  field 
work  was  carried  out* 
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I  have  often  been  party  to  communicative  and  social 


events  shared  between  people  identified  socially  as 
'’Amerindian'1  and  “white.  “  Individually,  those  events  reflect 
a  social  milieu;  collectively,  they  constitute  it.  It  is 
clear  that  the  ethnic  distinction  is  sometimes  important, 
sometimes  not.  It  seems  that  anthropological  research  in 
which  the  ethnic  marker  is  definitive  of  population 
boundaries  maintains  a  distinction  which  is  trivial  in  some 
contexts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  strong  argument 
that,  in  the  nation-states  that  claim  North  America; 
politically,  economically  and  materially,  many  Amerindians 
have  been  disenfranchised  on  the  basis  of  that  ethnic 
del ini ti on . 

Academicians  have  constituted  no  small  contingent  of 
the  groups  of  social  engineers,  who,  well-meaning  and 
concerned  that  the  expertise  they  possess  is  crucial  to 
adequate  definition  land  thence,  manipulation)  of  social 
situations,  define  social  situations  and  problems.  They  have 
been,  by  and  large,  agents  in  the  internal  colony  described 
by  George  Manuel  and  Michael  Posluns  in  X&£.  EQMZlh  M  fir  id?  All 
1  ndiftp  Kea-llly  *  1974). 

In  a  political  climate  in  which,  for  the  last  few 
years,  the  terms  “local  control”  and  “Indian 

se If-determ inati on"  have  become  catch  words,  academicians 
and  social  scientists  still  define  and  refine  definitions  of 
what  is  going  on.  We  must  do  that.  We  must  not  continue  to 
own  our  definitions  as  the  correct  definitions  and  impose 
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those  definitions  upon  policy  makers*  We  still  attempt  to  do 


so* 

In  meetings — a  common  event  In  native 

communities - those  definitions  are  imposed  upon  persons* 

long  the  objects  of  study  toy  anthropologists,  as  givens* 

This  study  addresses  most  immediately  a  single  meeting 
between  social  scientists,  academicians,  and  native 
persons——  some  combining  both  roles*  It  is  a  happy  event: 
the  participants  are  ail  friendly  and  cordial*  That  accord 
is  not  across  ethnic  lines  but  is  simply  friendly  in  polite 
and  comfortably  human  terms*  I  am  pleased  to  have  had 
access,  for  description,  to  an  event  where  the  descriptive 
category  of  ethnicity  is  demonstrably  inadequate  as  a  social 
science  term* 

It  is  still  possible  in  the  meeting  of  interest  to 
document  communicative  impasses  which  science  builds*  I  am 
intent  on  such  documentation  in  this  study* 

It  is  often  observed  by  those  who  study  conversation 
that  minute  analysis  exaggerates  attributes  of  talk:  what 
appear  to  be  a  suggestion  of  pique,  a  hint  of  disagreement, 
become  hostility  and  agression  when  described  in 
microanalysis*  That  is  an  important  caution  to  readers* 

Labov  and  Fanshe l  (1977),  in  the  same  vein,  warn  the  analyst 
not  to  mistake  the  9— inch  scale  model  of  a  fly  for  the 
insect  itself* 

With  respect  to  the  text  which  follows,  the  imposition 
of  the  convention  of  s e l f- re fe re  nee  in  the  third  person 
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would  perhaps  foe  appropriate  were  I  to  claim  simply  to  have 
described  the  structural  properties  of  a  natural  system* 
Because  I  have  appealed  to  an  epistemological  rationale  in 
which  the  observer  and  the  acts  of  observation  and 
description  are  necessarily,  themselves,  objectified,  that 
convention  would  unnecessarily  encumber  the  text  with 
circumlocution*  I  have  therefore  used  first— person  reference 
throughout* 


I  am  grateful  for  the  forebearance  of  the  participants 
in  the  meeting  and  for  the  allowance  to  describe  such 
intimacies  as  tone  of  voice*  I  have  attempted  to  conceal 
their  identities,  though  no  one,  surely,  could  be 
compromised  by  the  information  contained  herein* 

The  assistance  and  encouragement  of  the  committee 
members  whose  names  appear  herein  should  not  implicate  them 
in  the  many  shortcomings  of  the  study*  I  have  been  fortunate 
in  the  composition  of  that  committee*  Dr*  Ruth  Gr uhn 
probably  does  not  know  that  she  instructed  my  first 
anthropology  course  and  defined  the  discipline  as  a  vocation 
for  me.  Dr*  A.  D*  Fisher  has  been  a  good  critic  of  my  work 
for  ten  years*  This  is  not  the  first  effort  of  mine  to 
profit  from  Dr*  Robert  Patterson's  scholarly  advice*  I  am 
particularly  grateful  to  Dr*  Regna  Darnell;  she  has  taught 
me  a  great  deal  and  has  had  uncommon  patience  with  me*  The 
external  examiner,  Dr.  Susan  Philips,  provided  incisive 
criticism  and  there  are  many  improvements  in  the  final 
version  of  this  work  because  of  it.  i  am  very  grateful  for 
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her  interest  in  the  work*  Dr*  Michael  Asch  and.  Dr*  Robert 
Papen  helped  f«e  as  I  designed  the  study*  but  I  was  so  long 
in  the  completion  of  it  they  were  both  on  leave  as  it  was 
being  completed*  Dr*  Asch  has  been  a  help  to  me  during  all 
of  my  graduate  education*  Though  I  know  him  only  through  his 
writing*  I  want  to  acknowledge  a  great  respect  for  Professor 
Dell  Byrnes*  Dr*  A*  L*  Vanek  read  and  commented  on 
troublesome  sections  of  earlier  drafts  and  the  changes 
incorporated  because  of  his  suggestions  are  good  ones* 

For  the  award  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  Graduate 
Scholarship  in  1870*  and  the  Province  of  Alberta  Graduate 
Fellowship  the  following  year,  I  express  my  thanks*  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America  for  its 
award*  in  1972*  of  the  Julia  and  Samuel  Bloch  Memorial 
Fellowship*  The  experience  which  that  afforded  me  has 
influenced  my  academic  pursuits  profoundly* 

Sister  Nancy  Lectaire  and  the  late  Mrs*  Jenny  Goodin 
encouraged  me  always*  and  translated  the  Cree  portion  of  the 
text*  I  owe  them  both  more  than  this  text  evidences* 

Fredrick  Ulmer  drew  the  figures  for  me*  Jeff  Bullard 
and  Roger  Bauman  helped  with  technical  work*  Greta  Reimchen 
Urion  and  Gladys  North  Urion  both  gave  me  time  and  space  In 
which  to  write*  I  owe  a  large  debt  to  Dr*  Michael  Mair* 
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I.  CHAPTE8  ONE.  I NT80DUCT ION 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

That  field  of  inquiry  in  anthropology  that  is  known  as 
the  "ethnography  of  c  omaiun  ica  t  i  on”  or  "the  ethnography  of 
speaking"  is  the  product  of  the  realization  of  the  inability 
of  other  language-focused  behavioural  models  to  account 
adequately  for  contextual  variability  in  speech  and  other 
communicative  performance*  It  is  a  framework  that  at  the 
same  time  is  complementary  to  other  fields  of  inquiry 
addressing  human  language  and  language  use,  e*g*,  neuro— , 
psycho—,  socio— ,  anthropological  and  unmodified  linquistics? 
and  challenges  specific  models,  notions  and  assumptions  upon 
which  are  formulated  theories  that  identify  those  other 
schools* 

Context-free  models  are  challenged  according  to 
criteria  of  descriptive,  analytic  and  observational 
adequacies,  as  those  concepts  are  reviewed  by  Grimshaw 
( 1974)*  This  three— part  notion  specifically  challenges 
definitions  of  **  coinpct  ence”  and  "performance;"  the 
relationship  between  cognition  and  language;  and  the  very 
notion  of  ^speaker,”  however  qualified*  It  does  so  by  this 
expedient:  the  use  of  language  takes  place  in  a  social 
context;  it  is  humans  in  groups  who  speak  and  understand* 

The  scholars  to  whom  this  aspect  of  language  is  most 
compel  ling ly  motivating  do  not,  themselves,  appeal  to  a 
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unitary  theory*  The  ethnographers  of  communication  attempt 
to  describe  and  explain  communicative  systems,  both 
appealing  to  and  contributing  to  an  ongoing  redefinition  of 
anthropological  inquiry* 

The  descriptions  that  now  exist  in  the  literature 
appeal  in  various  ways  to  a  framework  most  elaborately 
expressed  by  Dell  Hymes  (see  particularly  Hymes  £  1974b  ]  )• 
This  study  addresses  that  descriptive  framework  explicitly* 
It  is  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  descriptive  adequacy  of  the 
components  of  the  use  of  speech,  as  those  components  have 
been  defined  in  the  literature*  The  context  of  the  test  of 
the  components  is  limi ted  to  one  specific  event  as 
representative  of  a  class  of  events*  a  meeting  conducted  in 
both  Cree  and  English  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  in  1975* 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  explicit  statement  of  the 
problem  addressed  in  this  study,  i  address  four  introductory 
i ssues : 

1*  the  social  context  of  the  present  study; 

2*  a  brief  review  of  the  concepts  of  "code11  and  ,,etiquettefl 
in  descriptions  of  Amerindian—  and  English-speaking 
groups,  when  there  is  an  implicit  contrast  between  the 
two  groups,  in  studies  where  Amerindians  are  identified 
as  a  population  of  interest* 

3*  a  review  of  various  approaches  to  the  analysis  of 
language  use J  and 

4*  a  suggested  epistemological  base  for  such  a  study* 
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B.  THE  SOCIAL  CONTEXT  OF  THE  STUDY 


I  introduction 

The  event 

native  speakers  of 
discussing  various 
for  that  language* 
interest  in  such 
devoted  a  great 
language  which  he 
bilingual  education 
Cree- speaking  clientele 
are  academicians  involved  in 


be twee  n 
They  are 
be  used 
whose 
has 

to  the  teaching  of  a 
endangered*  The  success  of 
in  schools  which  serve  a 
vital  concern  to  them*  There 
the  discussion  and  most  of  them 
am  concerned  In  this 
conduct  of  such 

so  far  been 
"acadea ic la  ns • ” 
science  definition* 
constitute  valid 

this  introductory 
s  as  discrete  and 
might  indicate  that 
meeting  of  interest 
categorization  along  such 


are  linguists  and/or  anthropologists*  i 
study  to  document  the  protocols  for  the 
raee  t i ngs • 

Two  categories  of  participant  have 
introduced,  "Cree  spea ke rs/ teachers”  and 
Neither  of  the  terms  is  a  common  social 
Neither  of  the  terms  might  be  said  to 
descriptive  categories*  Nonetheless,  in 
statement  I  shall  retain  those  categorie 
review  briefly  the  social  context  which 
the  social  system  in  which  the  specific 
took  place  dictates  a  common— usage 


described  in  this  study  is  a  meeting 


the  Cree  language  and  linguists* 


orthographic  systems  which  might 
The  Cree  speakers  are  all  people 


an  issue  is  more  than  passing*  Each 


deal  of  his  life*s  work 


perceives  to  be 


programs 
is  of 
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£L£e£  us  aeii?.j,ra  oj  the  Fourth 

The  Cree  Language  and  Speakers  of  Cree 

For  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries  some  sort 
of  social  intercourse  has  been  going  on  between  Cree 
speakers  and  English  speakers  (Mandelbaum  1936  )•  First 
in  commercial  and  military  enterprises,  and  later  in 
other  spheres  of  social  organization,  the  nature  of  the 
contact  between  these  two  now  somewhat 

arbitrarily-distinguished  groups  has  fluctuated  between 
states  typified  as  interdependence,  exploitation, 
hostility  and  colonial  domination  or  paternalism* 

There  are  presently  more  than  40,000  speakers  of 
Cree  of  all  ages,  distributed  from  the  Fort  Saint  John 
area  of  central  northeastern  British  Columbia,  through 
the  southern  boreal  forest  and  parkland,  through  the 
Canadian  prairies  (with  a  small  group  in  north  central 
Montana),  eastward  to  central  Quebec  (Chafe  1962)* 

The  Cree  language  itself  is  genetically  classified 
as  Central  Aigonkian,1  and  is  well  represented  in  the 
descriptive  literature2  and  ethnography*3  There  are  a 
number  of  dictionaries,  collections  of  texts  and 
pedagogical  grammars*4  Though  it  has  a  large  and 
important  place  in  descriptive  linguistic  literature, 
Cree  still  presents  many  basic  problems  in  dialectology, 
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fliorphophonemi.es,  syntax  and  phonology. 

A  tradition  of  literacy  in  a  phonetically-based 
orthographic  system  has  existed  among  Cree  populations 
since  the  I840*s,  when  a  syllabary  was  developed  in 
Norway  House  by  the  cleric  James  Evans. 3 

fcoman— or thographic  representations  of  the  Cree  language 
are  probably  as  old;  but  historically  no  system  of 
writing  has  been  as  nearly  representative  of  Cree,  to 
Cree  speakers,  as  the  syllabary.6  Several  competing 
roman— or thographic  systems,  developed  by  missionaries, 
clerics  and  teachers,  show  various  influences  of  French 
and  English  conventions.  For  example,  there  is  general 
disagreement  as  to  how  to  represent  long  vowels 
( phoneaiically  distinct  in  Cree)  and  affricates. 

The  ways  of  speaking  Cree  have  changed,  of  course; 
and  nowadays  a  number  of  Cree  speakers  admit  to  only 
limited  competence  in  the  language.  This  fact  suggests 
that  in  some  localities  the  language  changes  presage  a 
process  of  ” language  death”  according  to  the  criteria 
established  by  Hill  (197J).  Nonetheless,  the  social 
identification  of  the  Cree  people  and  Cree  speakers  as  a 
distinct  collectivity  of  Amerindians  and  Metis 
constitutes  a  legitimate  descriptor.  The  Cree  people 
continue  to  exist  as  a  heterogeneous  group,  with 
distinctively  Cree  traditions.  They  have  a 
pre— Euro— Canad ian- contact  history  still 
orally— transmi tted  and  a  post— contact  history  which 


' 
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informs  the  present  demographic  descriptions  of  both 


Euro-Canadians  and  Creesi 

The  Present  Relationship 

In  tny  opinion,  the  nature  of  the  present 
socio— cultural  relationships  is  best  conceptualized  in 
Manuel  and  Poslun's  (1974)  discussion  of  indigenous 
peoples  in  North  America;  that  relationship  may  be 
extended  to  include*  globally*  comparable  groups  in 
those  authors*  definition  of  indigenous  minority  ethni 
groups  within  modern  nation-states:  these  colonized 
“tribal"  people  collectively  constitute  what  has  been 
called  the  "fourth  world*" 

The  social  sciences  have  produced  an  extensive 
recent  literature  which  treats  colonialism*  Beishaw 
(1976:228)  says  of  the  relationships  and  processes 
involved  in  colonialism* 

"A  colony  is  a  territory  for  which  final 
governmental  and  policy  authority  is  located  in 
an o the  r  country,  or  (by  extension,  to  fit  the 
North  American  Internal  situation)  in 
institutions  whose  interests  are  outside  of,  and 
not  controlled  by,  the  communities  governed* 
Colonization  is  the  operating  process* 

Colonialism  is  the  ideological  orientation 
toward  such  action*" 

General  discussions  of  the  relationship  (e*g**  Meaini 
£  1967]  and  Carnoy  [1974])  have  led  to  that  term’s 
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application  to  minority  ethnic  groups  which  exist  In 
modern  nation-states#  They  are  said  to  be  "internal 
colonies#"  Lurie  11972),  Patterson  (1972)  and  Fisher 
( 1976),  for  example,  make  the  concept  central  to  their 
discussions  of  Indian— white  relationships  in  North 
America*  Adams  (1969,  1975)  and  Asch  (1977)  discuss 

specific  Canadian  groups  in  terms  explicable  only  with 
reference  to  the  internal  colony* 

The  concept  of  the  fourth  world  extends  this 
notion:  it  is  very  nearly  unique  in  its  demanding  of 
social  scientists  to  take  account  not  only  of  the 
distribution  and  exchange  of  material  goods  and 
political  power  relationships  defined  on  ethnic  axes! 
but  to  consider  as  well  those  ethnic  groups  as  sectors 
integral  to,  not  simply  "hosted  by"  nation  states;  and 
second,  to  consider  the  ideological  bases  articulated  by 
or  derived  from  the  ethnic  groups  themselves*  These 
ideological  bases  are  to  be  explicable  in  social  science 
terms,  not  merely  as  items  of  scientific  interest;  they 
must  also  be  explained  as  motivating  and  defining  the 
group  itself*  They  dictate  the  terms  of  the  group’s 
existence  and  the  terms  for  its  "decolonization"  (or  in 
the  case  of  the  internal  Amerindian  colonies,  the 
assumption  of  local  and  Indian  control)  within  the 
nation  state*  Flores  (1973)  extends  his  argument,  which 
includes  ethnic— group  ideology  as  definitive  of 
Mexi can— Amer lean  groups,  to  include  all  American 
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internal  colonies*  No  current  discussion  in  social 
science  both  defines  Amerindian  ideologies  and  relates 
them  to  the  process  of  local  control  in  general  or 
theoretical  terms,  although  specific  arguments 
respecting  specific  groups  (e*g.,  Asch  1977)  suggest 
such  a  discussion  as  necessary*  To  that  end,  Hudson  e  t 
a l «  ( 1977)  have  discussed  the  notion  of  the  fourth  world 
as  a  social  science  concept,  following  Manuel  and 
Poslun’s  statements  respecting  specific  ideological 
precepts*7  A  beginning  point  for  discussion  of  such  a 
notion  appeals  to  two  related  and  complementary  sources, 
ethnographic  description  and  social  science  analyses  on 
the  one  hand;  and  the  statements  of  such  native  poll  teal 
leaders  as  George  Manuel,  on  the  other* 

It  is  clear  from  both  sources  that  very  important 
ideological  precepts  of  Amerindians  include,  but  are 
surely  not  restricted  to,  specific  shared  meanings  of 
and  appreciation  for  the  concepts  of  “language"  and 
"land"  as  definitive  of  the  group*  The  fourth  world 
interpretations  of  such  concepts  are  not  often 
coincident  with  either  the  nation-state*  s  majority 
population’s  interpretations  of  them,  nor  with  those  of 
social  science*  Butorac  (1977),  for  example,  has 
demonstrated  that  "our  language"  meant  "those  indigenous 
languages  by  which  we  define  ourselves  as  a  pan-native 
group,"  when  the  term  was  used  in  a  Canada— wide  inquiry 
into  pipeline  development*  This  ideological 
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collectivization  with  reference  to  language  explains  a 
logically-contradictor y  commonplace  statement  that  some 
groups  "no  longer  speak  their  native  language." 

The  place  of  the  social  scientist  in  the  process  of 
colonization  or  decolonization  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  discipline  (and  in 
Canadian  Indian  communities).  I  have  chosen ,  in  other 
discussions,  to  include  them  in  a  category  of  "brokers" 
(Urlon  1974,  1975).  In  applied  anthropological 

situations  they  often  are  placed  in  aiddle-hierarchy 
positions,  and  typify  a  state  which  Belshaw  (  19762  227) 
calls  "the  A f r i can— c h ief  syndrome."  He  says 
"People  who  occupy  middle  positions  in 
hierarchies — whether  they  be  in  nation-states, 
colonial  governments,  or  private 

organiza tions— — face  two  ways.  In  the  simplest 
situation  they  may  be  concerned  only  witb  the 
passage  of  information,  up  and  down.  But  in  most 
situations  they  are  expected  to  take 
initiatives;  that  is,  they  amend  the 
information,  give  it  significance,  and  initiate 
proposals  and  action.  On  whose  behalf  do  they  do 
this?  On  behalf  of  their  superiors  or  those  they 
are  •administering'?"  (19762227). 

Caulfield  (1974)  and  Sanders  (1978)  are  typical  of 
academics  who  note  this  double  bind.  Naturally,  the 


f unc ti onar ies  I  have  called  brokers  are  not 
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predominantly  social  sclentlstSf  but  the  latter  are 
legitimately  included  in  the  ranks  of  civil  servants, 
special  project  directors,  teachers,  social  workers  and 
the  like,  whose  purpose  is  to  address  the  condition  of 
the  native  ajy&  native.  The  very  definition  of  the  native 
or  ”co  Ionized"  population  appeals  to  soci  al-sc  ien  t  i  f  ic 
terms — embarrassingly,  often  in  terms  which  are 
descriptively  archaic  and  have  no  further  currency  in 
social  science.  For  example  some  enterprises  are 
justified  in  terms  of  inevitable  stages  of  cultural 
evolution;  or  "myths"  in  "innovative  culturally 
relevant”  curriculum  projects  are  sometimes  treated  as 
functional  equivalents  of  other  children’s  fantasy 
stories;  and  there  has  even  been  a  recent  statement  to 
the  effect  that  “Indian”  languages  are  incapable  of 
expressing  "abstractions”  (see,  e.g.,  Chalmers  £1973]). 

The  adequacy  of  the  colonial  model  has  some 
substance  when  the  structure  of  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  is  documented  and  when  descriptive  statistics 
are  cited.  Daniels  ( 1973)  is  one  of  many  who  note  that, 
although  the  federal  government  is  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  Canadian  natives,  its 
Indian  Act  defines  less  than  half  of  the  native 
population  as  Indian.  Furthermore,  the  federal 
department  charged  with  the  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  has  the  power  to  make  regulations  which  have  the 
effect  of  law,  “subsidiary  legislation”  in  that  it  is 
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effect ed  pursuant  to  parliamentary  legislation*  This 
situation  enables  the  bureaucracy  to  regulate  the 
day— to— day  affairs  of  treaty  Indians*  That  power  vested 
in  the  bureaucracy  has  been  effected  to  remove  more  than 
half  the  treaty  Indian  population  in  Canada  from  federal 
schools  and  info  provincially  operated  schools*  Band 
council  resolutions  are  reviewed  by  the  bureaucracy* 
which  has  the  power  of  veto* 

No  effective  vehicle  for  native  involvement  in  the 
operation  of  such  institutions  as  schools  is  effected  in 
law,  though  there  is  sometimes  token  representation*  A 
movement  to  include  ’’culturally  relevant”  curriculum  has 
been,  by  and  large,  token*  Bosnian  (  1972)  and  Daniels 
(  1973)  note  (along  with  a  host  of  other  sources)  that 
student  attrition  is  more  than  90%  between  Grades  1  and 
XII  amongst  the  Indian  population  of  Canada  and  that 
agegrade  retardation  is  grossly  out  of  line  with  that  of 
other  ethnic  groups*  Swift  e  t  4 1 *  (  1975)  show  that  in 
Alberta  provincially  administered  native  peoples  fare  no 
better  in  the  educational  institutions  which  attempt  to 
provide  services  and  that  no  vehicle  exists  for  local 
involvement  in  the  administration  of  such  schools*  They 
typify  the  motivation  for  the  establishment  of  Alberta* s 
large  Northland  School  Division  in  1961  as  Improving 
"scattered,  impoverished,  feeble”  schools;  with  "better 
facilities,  continuous  rather  than  haphazard  operation, 
better  teachers,  order  rather  than  semi— chaos*”  The 
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indicators  they  cite  as  documentary  of  1974  and  1975 
demonstrate  little  effective  change  since  1961* 

The  fact  remains  that  the  only  avenue  for  Indian 

and  Metis  involvement - much  less  control — of  such 

institutions  as  educational  ones*  is  not  through  present 
legal  or  bureaucratic  means*  Rather*  through  negotiation 
with  the  bureaucracy*  through  political  processes  in 
native  organizations*  and  through  the  manipulation  of 
public  opinion  the  movement  toward  local  control  of 
institutions  and  the  movement  to  include  "native” 
components  in  school  curricula  continue*  Many  social 
scientists  apply  the  precepts  of  their  disciplines  in  an 
attempt  to  facilitate  those  processes* 

The  following  considerations  are  therefore  assumed 
to  be  implicit  in  the  remainder  of  this  discussions 
1*  In  relation  to  control  of  Indian  affairs*  the 

difference  in  the  distribution  of  power  between 
non— Indian  institutions  and  Indian  groups  is  so 
extremely  assymetrlcal  that  the  relationship  may  be 
said  to  be*  at  one  level  of  description*  a  colonial 
one  • 

2 •  F ourth— world  peoples*  the  Cree  amongst  them,  are 
stigmatized  socially*8 

3*  Many  social  scientists,  eschewing  older  models  for 
manipula  lion  of  social  change  as  "assi m i la t i onis t , " 
are  hard-pressed  to  articulate  new  models  which  are 


not  so  oriented* 
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4*  Many  social  scientists  have  beent  and  continue  to 
see  themselves,  as  brokers  between  fourth  world 
peoples  and  the  makers  of  decisions  about  the 
affairs  of  indigenous  peoples* 

ZhM  Moyaai^h  t  XajsLard  Ss lf-c  oygmanc  e 

All  over  North  America  Amerindian  political  leaders  are 
assuming  a  public  political  stance  which  is  evidence  of  an 
imperative  that  has  been  perceived  as  a  given  within  viable 
native  communities:  control  of  the  affairs  of  Amerindians 
must  be  vested  in  those  communities  themselves  rather  than 
in  externally  controlled  institutions*  Legislative  and 
quasi-legislative  policy  decisions  such  as  the  1975  Jackson 
Act,  (called  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act)  in  the 
United  States  and  the  responsible  minister* s  endorsement  of 
the  National  Indian  Brotherhood’ s  position  paper  on  local 
Indian  control  of  education  appear  to  give  governmental 
encouragement  to  a  movement  toward  local  control* 

However,  decision-making  power  is  still  vested  in  those 
institutional  (public  and  service  sector)  structures  which 
“serve”  the  Canadian  population  defined,  legally  or  in 
c  camion— usage  terms,  as  native*  Those  latter  populations,  in 
order  to  achieve  de  facto  control,  must  either  continue  a 
pattern  of  resistance  which  social  scientists  have  been 
notably  remiss  in  describing  (see,  e*g,  Clemmer  £  1972]); 
and/or  negotiate  the  change  of  locus  of  decision-making;  or 
combining,  in  fact,  those  strategies,  confront  the 
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representatives  of  those  who  hold  political  and  economic 
power*  Those  strategies  for  assumption  of  control  are 
evidenced  on  ail  levels  of  decision-making  and  policy 
implementation!  from  judicial  confrontations  and 
negotiations  between  national  political  leaders  to  the  level 
at  which  specific  decisions  respecting  individuals  are  made 
in  schools,  local  social  agencies  and  band  or  tribal 
counc i Is* 

deferring  to  past  negotiations!  confrontations  or 
resistance!  a  social  setting  defined  by  the  use  of  talk  may 
be  considered  to  be  iconic  of  the  relationship  between 
fourth  world  peoples  and  those  who  purport  to  serve  or 
presume  to  manage  them*  For  exampLey  Cummings  and  Meckenberg 
(1872)  discuss  the  meanings  attached  to  the  discussions 
surrounding  the  signing  of  treaties,  in  the  transcriptions 
of  negotiations!  in  the  oral  recapitulation  of  those 
negotiations  in  the  native  communities!  and  in  the  codified 

decisions - the  treaties  themselves*  They  cite,  for  example y 

a  1935  judicial  decision  ( Dr e aver  v*  The  Klnn )  and  a  1966 
decision  (  geaina  v*  Johnson  I  as  judicial  recognition  of 
admission  of  parol  evidence  in  cases  involving  the 
interpretation  of  treaties  in  Canada*  That  evidence  has  been 
in  the  form  of  testimony  from  witnesses  present  at  treaty 
negotiations  and  written  accounts  of  discussions  of  intent 
and  interpretation  of  the  negotiators  (Cummings  and 
Meckenberg  1972s  62)*  Such  discussions  provide  evidence  that 


the  meanings  of  terms  usedy  the  meaning  of  events 
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themselves,  are  subject  to  different,  sometimes 
contradictory  in terpre  ta  tions. 

Particularly  in  the  area  of  negotiation,  there  is  a 
kind  of  speech  situation  that  is  iconic  of  the  present 
movement  towards  self-determination  and  native  control.  The 
meeting,,  an  event  where  issues  are  discussed  and  decided 
upon,  is  a  ritual  where  tooth  pan— native  accommodations  and 
colonizer-colonized  relationships  are  microcosmica lly 
evidenced. 

Much  of  the  discussion  which  surrounds  recent  changes 
or  attempts  thereto  in  local  governance  involve  meetings 
between  professionals  of  one  sort  or  another  and  native 
spokespersons.  Proposed  changes  in  school  curricula,  for 
example,  typically  initially  involve  members  of  an 
educational  bureaucracy;  and  later  academic  specialists 
whose  profession  of  expertise  is  associated  with  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  changes.  In  Holzner1 s  (1968)  terms,  this 
latter  class  of  individuals  constitutes  a  '’knowledge 
oriented  work  community.”  The  native  spokespersons  are  in 
that  sense  their  ’’public.”  Holzner  defines  the 
’’knowledge— orien  ted  work  community”  in  terms  of  the  social 
organization  of  specialized  knowledge,  and  says 

’’Such  groups  provide  special  orientations,  regulate 
in  large  measure  the  flow  of  work  situations,  and 


maintain  rather  elaborate  controls  of  communication. 
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Thus,  they  become  Major  forces  in  the  social 
constructions  and  elaborations  of  reality*  Where 
knowledge  itself  becomes  the  focus,  rather  than  the 
mere  tool  of  work,  we  are  dealing  with  knowledge 
oriented  work  communities"  (Holzner  1968:127)* 

Members  of  knowledge  oriented  work  communities  create  "role 
images"  and  use  "power  strategies”  to  create  “simplified  and 
stylized  representations  of  behavior  patterns,  which  may 
correspond  only  loosely  with  the  overt  activities  of  the 
worker”  (1968:128)*  The  management  of  role  image  is  for  the 
benefit  of  a  “public”  which  evaluates  the  specialist  in  the 
domain  of  common  sense*  Moreover,  those  academicians  are 
brokers  between  the  native  communities  or  spokespersons  with 
whom  they  deal,  and  a  larger  public* 

There  is  a  double  bind  when  the  consul  tan t— academic ia n 
is  a  social  scientist  or  linguist.  For  him  the  native 
“public”  may  constitute  an  object  of  study  and  thus,  a 
source  of  data;  as  well  as  a  client  population  for  which 
specific  social  science  or  linguistics  information  is 
provided*  The  clients*  evaluation  of  the  academician  is 
plainly  not  on  the  basis  of  the  latter's  command  of  data, 
hut  on  the  basis  of  the  professional's  command  of  valid  and 
workable  construct  which  organizes  and  interprets  the  data* 
That  construct  does  not  always  organize  and  interpret  data 
in  congruence  with  natives*  intuition*  The  very  profession 
of  expertise,  the  claim  to  special  knowledge  by  the 
professional,  may  dictate  terms  of  disagreement*  As  implied 
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in  the  foregoing,  discussion,  the  existing  distribution  of 
political  and  economic  power  has  usually  provided  that  in 
matters  of  disagreement  the  knowledge- ori en ted  work 
community  prevails*  The  "expert"  may  have  more  credibility 
with  the  public  at  large,  with  the  decision-making 
bureaucracy  and  power— brokers  than  might  a  bandy  tribe  or 
collectivity  of  natives*  Money— granti ng  agencies  may  make 
resources  available  to  academicians  through  channels 
inaccessible  to  native  communities* 

In  a  formal  meeting  where  academicians  discuss 
nat i ve— rel a ted  issues  with  natives  those  considerations  are 
often  evident*  More  than  50  such  meetings  constitute  the 
field  experience  and  field  work  for  this  study*  One  meeting 
constitutes  a  data  base  from  which  some  descriptors  of  the 
dynamics  of  a  specific  aspect  of  decision-making  and 
decision-codifying  are  enunciated*  The  use  of  talk,  as  one 
factor  in  a  range  of  communicative  modes,  is  the  activity 
upon  which  this  study  is  focused* 
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C*  LANGUAGE  AFFILIATIONS  BILINGUAL  AS  BICULTUMAL 


£LQ sis.  Contrastive  Studies 

Many  of  the  studies  of  Amerindian  communities  take  into 
account  or  focus  narrow ly  on  groups  where  an  Amerindian 
language  and  English  constitute  in  gross  terms  the 
categories  under  which  one  Blight  describe  the  varieties  of 
codes  included  in  the  linguistic  repertoires  of  a  defined 
speech  community*  Geer  tz  (  1968  )  separates  the  notions  of 
"code”  (  the  language  used  in  communication)  from  the  notion 
of  "etiquette”  (  the  rules  or  regularities  that  attend  the 
use  of  the  code  )• 

A  legitimate  study  of  the  meeting  of  interest  might  be 
couched  in  terois  of  contrast  of  rules  for  speech  use  in  two 
defined  speech  communities*  With  reference  to  some  of  the 
studies  of  Amerindian  communities  I  shall  attempt  to  Justify 
the  need  to  go  beyond  such  comparison* 

Darnell  (1971)  for  example,  in  her  elaboration  of  the 
linguistic  varieties  of  Calling  Lake,  Alberta,  includes 
"English,"  "Engl ish- Cr ee , "  "Cree  English”  and  "Cree."  In  her 
definitions  of  those  two  intermediate  varieties  (and  in  her 
subsequent  description  of  language  use  in  Indian  homes  and 
the  local  kindergarten)  the  concept  of  the  etiquette 
appropriate  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  "standard"  varieties 


is  both  introduced  as  a  criterion  for  the  definition  of  the 
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variety;  and  cited  as  a  source  of  incongruity  or  ambiguity 
where  etiquette  and  Language  choice  do  not  coincide* 

Basso  (1970)  defines  a  complex  of  rules  for  the 
maintenance  of  silence  In  Western  Apache  culture*  He 
describes  the  criteria  for  definitions  of  deviance  in  terms 
of  those  cui  ture-  sped  fie  rules:  one  of  the  Western  Apache 
justifications  for  deviance  is  the  acquistion  of  norms 
appropriate  to  English* 

In  her  description  of  the  speech  economy  of  Warm 
Springs  reservation»  where  the  population  of  interest  was 
almost  uniformly  monolingual  in  an  English  dialect,  Philips 
( 1972)  deals  with  conflict  and  its  resolution  between  rules 
for  speech  usage  in  the  community  generally,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  in  the  school,  where  non— natives 
attempt  to  control  the  use  of  speech  through  the  definition 
of  school-specific  participant  structures*  Her  more 
elaborated  dissertation  (1974a)  is  couched  in  terms  of 
contrast;  though  her  more  recent  treatment  of  language  use 
in  a  meeting  addresses  the  meeting  itself,  and  not  that 
meeting  as  compared  to  non— native  conduct  of  meetings,  nor 
non— Wa rm— Springs  influence  on  the  meeting  (Philips  (1976)* 

In  Lurie* s  (1971)  description  of  pan— Indian  events, 
there  Is  an  implicit  comparison*  She  focuses  upon  those 
aspects  of  mee t i ng— ma nagemen t  which  are  more  or  less  unusual 
in  Anglo  terms* 

Those  studies  have  proven  valuable  additions  to  the 
literature;  but  in  nearly  all  of  them  there  is  an  appeal 
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0mdey  implicitly  or  explicitly,  to  a  kind  of  contrastive 
analysis  of  rules  for  speech  usage,  and  the  appositions  are 
generally  framed  in  terms  of  nAmerindian"  and  “other**1  No 
challenge  to  those  studies  is  implied  in  this  work*  The 
foregoing  description  of  the  social  context  motivates  a 
study  of  a  different  nature*  A  comparison  of  Cree  and 
English,  code  and  etiquette,  may  predetermine 
categorizations  of  behaviour  in  a  speech  situation  where 
individual  repertoires  include  all  four  descriptive 
categories*  One  might,  in  describing  the  protocols  of  the 
bilingual  meeting,  assume  the  same  contrastive  framework 
those  scholars  cited  have  implied;  meetings  conducted  in 
Cree,  structured  by  Cree  speakers,  are  quite  different  from 
those  conducted  entirely  in  English  and  structured  toy 
non— natives*  The  hierarchies  of  importance  of  speech 
components  in  Cree— only  meetings  may  be  different  from 
English— on ly ,  Anglo— controlled  meetings*  A  comparison  of  the 
two  kinds  of  meetings,  the  two  attending  etiquettes,  might 
explain  some  of  the  conflict  that  arises  in  bilingual 
meetings  over  the  control  of  topic*  The  categorizations 
“native"  and  "non-  native;'1  “Cree— speaker"  and 
"non— Cree— Speaker"  are  valid  descriptors  at  one  level* 

Appeal  to  those  categories  does  explain  differences  in 
behaviour*  But  a  long  history  of  social  interaction  between 

the  groups;  the  notion  of  an  ideological - not 

particularistic,  holistic,  deterministic, 

cultural — definition  of  ethnic  group  boundaries;  evidence 
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that  that  boundary  is  a  negotiable  one;  preclude  retaining 
the  notion  that  &  culture  predicts  normative  behaviour  of 
individuals  in  interaction  in  meetings* 


AlJLilla tipii  llih  Language 


The  problem  of  qualifying  the  meeting  with  an 
appropriate  descriptor  is  another  problem  of  prior 
descriptors*  The  kind  of  meeting  dealt  with  in  this  study 
might  be  called  **i  n  ter—  ethnic  *  **  M  inte  rcul  tural'1  or 
"cross-cultural.11  Those  terms  impose  a  distinction  between 
participants  and  are  in  some  sense  predictive  of 
categorizations  of  individual  participant  behaviour*  The 
terms  imply  that  at  least  two  cultural  systems*  either 
systems  of  social  structure  or  meaning*  provide  the  most 
important  qualification  to  the  meeting* 

There  is  an  apparent  contradict  ion  in  maintaining  on 
the  one  hand  that  the  kind  of  speech  event  I  describe 
represents  participants  from  two  communities;  and  on  the 
other  that  those  participants  share  rules  for  the  conduct 
and  interpretation  of  communicative  behaviour*  It  is  obvious 
that  one  must  deal  with  a  group  of  participants  who 
negotiate  public  identities,  who  manage  roles  around  some 
category;  that  that  category  is  manipulated  by  them*  but 
only  descriptive  of  them  insofar  as  they  individually  or 
collectively  manage  that  category*  In  such  a  situation  the 
ethnic  or  cultural  category  cannot  be  maintained  as 


predict i ve  of  be  ha viour • 
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Because  of  the  Ideological  appeal  to  language  as 
definitive  of  a  group,  I  have  assumed  that  affiliation  to  be 
the  most  important  descriptor  for  this  meeting  and  others 
like  it*  Three  factors  motivate  that  choice*  First,  in  all 
such  meetings  I  have  observed  that  Cree  is  usually 
translated  Into  English  for  individuals  who  are  not 
competent  in  the  language,  but  translation  is  provided 
consistently  only  if  those  individuals  are  legitimately 
affiliated  with  the  language*  The  legitimation  is  by  claim 
to  status  as  '’native*”  In  the  second  place,  whatever 
language  competencies  are  evidenced,  code-switching  is 
allowed  only  between  an  Amerindian  language  and  English* 
Third,  all  participants  in  such  meetings  tacitly  allow  the 
claims  to  affiliation  and  code-switching*  The  affiliation 
may  be  described  not  as  compen tence  in  a  code  qugt  a  code, 
but  by  a  claim,  a  kind  of  proprietary  Interest  in  an 
expressive  system,  most  nearly  coincident  with  the  term 
"language”  in  its  common  sense  usage*  I  have  thus  termed  the 


meetings  "bilingual*" 
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D*  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  REAL  SPEECH 

O the r  Disci allnarv  Approaches 

The  problem  is  compounded  in  that  there  is  no  clear 
paradigm  for  explaining  or  describing  communicative 
behaviour  in  any  population*  A  number  of  disciplines  address 
the  issue*  Those  approaches  which  are  germane  to  the 
ethnography  of  communication  are  reviewed  in  this  section* 
Social  context  has  been  a  concept  used  as  a  qualifier  of 
many  arguments  and  propositions  put  forward  respecting 
Language  and  language  use*  In  this  section  I  make  no  claim 
to  argue  for  the  necessity  of  Its  consideration  in  formal 
models  of  language  ,  but  simply  attempt  to  document ,  briefly, 
its  place  in  argument* 

A  compelling  comparison  between  the  various 
disciplines*  and  schools*  approaches  to  real  speech  is  in 
the  address  to  an  implication  about  cognition*  Those 
implications  vary:  a  claim  may  be  no  more  than  a  statement 
of  logical  properties,  and  there  is  an  implication  therein 
that  those  represent  some  properties  of  cognitive  function* 
It  may  be  an  explicit  claim  about  the  nature  of  cognition  in 
language  performance  or  a  claim  that  language  competence 
reflects  cognitive  processes  (see,  e*g*,  Chomsky  [1968J  and 
Hymes  [1970c,  1971])*  Such  implications  are  not  the  explicit 

concern  of  this  study* 
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The  formal  analysis  of  real  speech  and  other 
communicative  performance  in  social  science  appeals 
primarily  to  bodies  of  literature  in  linguistics,  sociology, 
anthropology  and  philosophy.  Ricouer  (1973)  is  typical  in 
that  he  begins  a  general  address  of  the  area  with  a  review 
of  current  perspectives  of  the  analysis  of  conversation.9  He 
characterizes  the  distinctions  made  by  linguists  as 
addressing  the  same  "correlative  terms1*;  deSaussure*  s  and 
HJe  Imslev*  s  Unaue/oarole.  and  Chomsky’s 

compe tence/per f crmance ;  and  maintains  the  consistency  of  the 
nature  of  the  distinction  in  the  pairs  "language 
systems/ 1 angua ge  event”  and  "code/aiessage"  (1973;92). 
Following  that,  he  maintains  that  the  "sign"  is  the  basic 
unit  of  the  language  system,  while  the  sentence  is  the  basic 
unit  of  description  in  discourse.  He  defines  discourse  as 
“language  event”  or  "linguistic  usage.”  He  thus  provides  a 
commonplace  and  problem-laden  observation  for  Linguistics. 

The  problems  with  this  characterization  are  at  least 
two— fold.  In  the  first  place,  though  for  Kicouer  the 
“linguistics  of  discourse”  has  different  rules  from  the 
“linguistics  of  language,"  Gunter  (1974)  has  demonstrated 
the  inability  of  the  models  of  linguistics  enunciated  so  far 
to  describe  elliptical  sentences  adequately  without  appeal 
to  a  sentential  environment;  the  “rules  of  language”  must  at 
least  refer  to  discourse  rules.  Gunter,  and  Sag  and 
Leiberman  (1975)  appeal  as  well  to  prosodic  features  such  as 
intonation  as  necessary  to  account  for  the  disambiguation  of 


. 
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syn t ttc ti ca l ly  well-formed  sentences*  The  distinction  to 
which  Kicouer  refers  is  one  made  only  to  be  transcended, 
even  if  a  mode l  for  a  language  system  is  to  represent 
adequately  an  orde  ring  sys  tem  as  abstract  as  syntax*  The 
distinction  is  oref  however,  that  is  implicit  in  Grimes* 
t 1972)  development  of  a  descriptive  framework  for  discourse 
in  that  it  is  the  sent en t ia l  environment  to  which  one 

appeals - a  sentence  in  a  population  of  sentences— if  one  is 

to  account  for  structural  regularities  of  talk*  Not 
surprisingly,  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  sentence  that  the 
explanation  seems  to  stay* 

in  formal  linguistics,  arguments  in  the  late  1960*s  and 
early  1970* s  over  the  analytic  locus  of  semantics  led  to  the 
popular  assignment  of  linguists  to  "schools*"  One  group 
maintained  that  the  '‘semantic  component"  of  language  was 
analytically  separate  from  the  syntactic  ordering  component 
and  required  explication  separately  from  syntax,  while 
another  group  assumed  that  the  semantic  component  was  prior 
to  syntax — that  syntax  represented  the  ordering  process  of 
that  prior  semantic  component*  The  latter  group,  the 
"generative  seiaanticists,"  enunciated  the  goal  of 
linguistics  as  the  reconci liation  of  "form"  with 
"meaning*"10  The  latter  term,  for  some  scholars,  constitutes 
formal  relationships  and  structural  properties  of  and 
between  lexical  items  as  feature  bundles  or  dictionary 
entries*  A  significant  subgroup  of  the  latter  group,  though, 
has  been  typified  by  an  appeal  to  social  as  well  as 
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sentential  context  to  explicate  such  properties  of  language 
as  ambiguity  (  eg* ,  Fillmore  [  1974b],  G.  Lakoff  [  1974a, 

1974b]  and  K.  Lakoff  [  1972]). 

The  concept  of  the  speech  act  as  it  has  been  developed 
in  philosophy  by  Austin  (1962)  and  Searle  (1969)  has  been 
central  to  the  arguments  of  this  latter  schools  the  concept 
requires  the  act  of  speaking  to  be  considered  meaningful  in 
both  a  system  of  linguistic  signs  and  a  system  of  acts*  The 
philosophers  have  described  three  properties  of  speech  acts- 
locutionary,  or  the  act  of  speech  as  speech;  illocutionary, 
what  is  done  in  the  process  of  speaking,  or  what  the  act 
represents;  and  perlocutionary,  what  is  effected  by 
speaking*  For  example,  a  locutionary  act  is  self-deiinitiveJ 
it  is  the  saying  of  something*  The  illocutionary  effect  of 
an  act  requires  a  description  in  other  than  linguistic 
terms:  it  may  be  describable  as  question,  response,  command, 
assertion  and  so  forth*  The  perlocutionary  effect  of  a 
speech  act  demands  description  in  terms  which  require  some 
knowledge  of  participants  to  an  act:  it  must  be 
characterized  by  its  effect* 

Searle* s  notion  specifies  another  three— part  notion, 
expressed  by  Fillmore  (1974b:V— 1)  as  follows: 

'•Syntax*  •  .characterizes  the  grammatical  forms  that 
occur  in  a  language,  while  semantics  pairs  these 
forms  with  their  potential  communicative  functions* 
Pragmatics  is  concerned  with  the  three— termed 


relation  which  unites  (i)  linguistic  form  and 
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Cii)  the  coMunicative  functions  which  these  forms 
are  capable  of  serving,  with  (iii)  the  contexts  or 
settings  in  which  those  linguistic  forms  can  have 
those  communicative  functions*  Di agramma t ica l ly , 

Syntax  [form] 

Semantics  [form,  function] 

Pragmatics  [form,  function,  settingj*1* 

The  term  "pragaatics"  has  thus  come  to  be  used  commonly  by 
linguists  to  describe  social-contextual  constraints  on 
language  use* 

Sadock  (1972)  has  provided  a  framework  in  which  those 
considerations  may  be  included  in  formal  grammars,  as  those 
grammars  constitute  theories  of  language*  The  locus  for 
analysis  in  his  work  is  manifestly  the  sentence,  and  by 
extension  of  the  sentence,  discourse*  One  of  the  peripheral 
considerations  of  his  argument  is  the  invention  of  sometimes 
fanciful  social  contexts11  to  qualify  the  criterion  of 
acceptability  of  example  sentences* 

The  sociologists  who  treat  conversational  analysis 
appeal  to  work  in  the  analysis  of  social  interaction,  and 
those  whose  work  is  referred  to  most  consistently  by 
linguists  and  anthropologists  are  Goffman  (e*g*,  1974), 

Sacks  ( e • g* ,  1972,  1974),  and  Schegloff  and  Sacks  (e*g*, 

1974).  Though  they  do  not  maintain  the  sentence  as  the  basic 
unit  of  description,  the  "utterance,"  qualified  by  Searles* 
requirements  to  describe  the  tripartite  properties  of  speech 
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actSf  provides  an  operational  equivalent.  Goffman, 
particularly,  explores  a  referential  function  of  utterances 
in  a  context  of  other  utterances  and  acts.  Schegloff  and 
Sacks,  particularly,  have  described  sose  formal  properties 
of  contiguous  utterances  (e.g.,  Sacks*  "adjacency  pairs," 
contiguous  utterances,  the  first  temporally  predictive  of 
the  second)  in  fairly  restricted  kinds  of  social  contexts. 

In  Garfinkel's  < 1967)  terms,  the  goal  of  description  is  to 
document  "enforceable  knowledge,”  that  is,  what  it  is  that  a 
member  of  society  normally  knows,  what  can  be  required  of  an 
individual  if  he  is  to  be  said  to  be  normal.  In  this  case, 
it  is  enforceable  knowledge  about  the  conduct  of 
conversation  that  analysts  attempt  to  document. 

Anthropological 

The  provenance  of  anthropological  investigation  of 
human  speech  communication  is  complex.  The  history  of  the 
establishment  of  linguistics  as  a  formal  discipline  in  North 
America  is  a  history  of  anthropology,  exemplified  in  the 
work  of  Edward  Saplr  in  his  application  of  the  "pattern 
principle"  to  studies  of  language;  individual  personality 
studies;  and  non— random  group  behaviour  (  see  Mande  Ibaum 
[ed.f  1948]).  More  or  less  discrete  traditions  in 
anthropology  appeal  to  linguistic  description  and  analysis 
as  an  anthropological  endeavor;  linguistic  structure  as  an 
analog  of  social  structure;  and  the  "form/meaning” 
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relationship*  as  dealt  with  in  various  linguistic  scientific 
paradigms  as  both  selection  criterion  for  collection  of 
data*  and  organizational  principle  applied  to  data*  e*g*,  in 
ethnosemantics  (see*  e«g«,  Werner  aJL.  ,  £  1974])* 

Xli£  EjLfaflflsrftjBlm  of  Communication 

Hyaes 1  work  (1962,  1964a,  1967a,  1967b,  1969,  1970c, 

1S72,  1974b)  represents  an  eclectic  if  not  synthetic  appeal 

to  all  those  traditions  (though  primarily  the  first  and 
third)  in  an  articulation  of  a  possible  descriptive 
framework  to  provide  c ross- c ul tura 1 l y— compara ti ve 
ethnographies  of  communicative  systems*  In  ail  those  works 
cited  there  is  an  explicit  imperative  to  describe,  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  adequacy  of  the  descriptive 
framework  must  be  tested  through  field  work* 

The  interim  has  provided  a  number  of  ethnographic 
descriptions  which  appeal  fairly  coherently  to  that 
framework  (e*g«,  Bauman  and  Sherzer  [eds*,  1974],  Darnell 
[1971c],  Foster  £1971,  1974],  Philips  [1974a]).  Sherzer 

(  1977  )  and  Gumperz  (  1977  )  have  provided  evaluative 
statements  of  the  framework  itself,  Sherzer  in  elaboration 
and  Guiaperz  more  succinctly* 

Sherzer  maintains  that  on  several  axes,  the 
descriptions  to  date  have  not  been  cross— cui tura l ly 
comparable  descriptions;  and  thus  there  is  not  much  evidence 
upon  which  to  base  any  argument  concerning  either 
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universality  of  features  or  typologies  of  linguistic 
communities;  the  literature  has  reflected  an  ethnography  of 
"speaking,"  not  "communica tion ; ”  and  there  has  been  a 
preponderance  of  description  of  formal  events  as  opposed  to 
everyday  talk*  He  distinguishes  several  methodological 
issues  to  be  accounted  forS  the  participant  observation  of 
"other"  societies  has  been  carried  out  by  "outsiders,"  with 
a  single  research  question,  and  this  has  precluded  more 
nearly  complete  consideration  of  linguistic  variability  in 
communities;  a  focus  on  "speaking"  has  neglected  the 
communicative  systems  that  attend  talk  (e*g**  Goifman's 
£1976]  "laconicity  of  talk[:J  the  fact  that  most  often  in 
social  life  it  is  the  unsaid  that  lies  behind  the  said  that 
must  be  analyzed;)”  ISherzer  1977219);  and  field  work  has 
been  primarily  in  small*  "more  homogeneous”  and 
"tradition-oriented"  communities;  "our  own”  society  is 
potentially  a  fertile  research  area* 

Without  questioning  his  categorization  of  the 
literature*  or  his  distinction  between  theoretical  and 
methodological  issues  I  shall  attempt  to  incorporate  the 
issues  he  raises  in  my  own  address  to  the  ethnography  of 
communication*  Though  not  in  a  systematic  address  to  his 
issues*  these  observations  subsume  his  own  coherent 
evaluation*  First,  there  is  no  one  we li— articuia ted  theory 
which  motivates  description  in  the  ethnography  of 
c cmmunica t ion2  the  tradition  appeals*  in  Sherzer*  s  terms*  to 
“theories  about  language  and  its  use  in  such  fields  as 
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philosophy,  linguistics,  anthropology  and  sociology*  •  .with 
the  result  that  there  is  now  coming  to  exist  a  dialectical 
relationship  between  theory  and  data,  each  one  feeding  the 
other,  and  taking  from  it  [sic]  as  well*”  I  would  see  the 
"dialectical"  realtlonship  as  a  process  between  disciplines, 
not  between  "theory"  and  "data i"  and  I  would  name  as  a 
problem  within  the  tradition  of  the  ethnography  of 
communication  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  dialectical 
relationship  has  not  been  specified*  its  specification  would 
conceivably  allow  further  specification  in  terms  of  the 
nature  of  the  dialectical  relationship  that  may  be  said  to 
obtain  between  other  analytic  components  which  social 
science  employs  to  describe  itself  and  its  purview* 

Second,  there  has  been  little  qualification  other  than 
ad  hoc  and  situational  qualification  of  the  descriptors  used 
in  the  ethnography  of  communication  beyond  Hymes *  C  1374b) 
recapitulation  of  those  descriptors*  There  are  obvious 
hierarchical  relationships  between  descriptors  (e«g«,  ’’norms 
of  interpretation”  requires  a  different  level  of  analysis, 
an  appeal  to  a  differently-organized  corpus  of  data,  a 
different  basis  for  argument  and  documentary  evidence,  a 
different  rationale  for  inference;  than  does  "key" — {the 
tone  or  manner  in  which  a  message  is  given)*  These 
hierarchical  relationships  are  not  explored  in  the 
literature*  The  nature  of  dialectics  is  not  specified  in 
Sherzer1 s  discussion*  The  term  there  seems  to  imply  either  a 
state  of  interrelatedness  of  theory  and  data  or  a  process 
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involved  in  inquiry,  but  the  unspecified  nature  of  either 
dialectic  seems  crucial  to  the  discussion* 

Guraperz  evaluates  the  ethnography  of  communication  in 
the  same  arena  in  which  he  cites  the  framework  as  one  of 
three12  traditions  in  language-related  inquiry  which  have 
contributed  to  knowledge  about  the  way  human  beings  conduct 
c  onversa  t i on • 

"  •  •  .analysis  has  concentrated  on  the  relatively 

formal  named  and  bounded  kinds  of  talk  recognized  by 
all  concerned  as  distinct  from  everyday  speaking* 
Furthermore,  the  sociological  theory  underlying 
ethnography  of  speaking  is  basically  a 
structural-functionalist  one  which  suggests  that 
verbal  behavior  can  be  described  in  terms  of 
discrete  systems,  consisting  of  analytically 
separate  variables*  The  task  of  analysis,  then,  is 
to  specify  the  interrelationship  of  such  variables 
in  particular  cultures*  The  question  of  how  cultural 
boundaries  are  to  be  defined  is  not  dealt  with,  nor 
are  the  questions  of  how  members  themselves 
recognize  that  an  event  has  taken  place,  how  social 
inputs  vary  in  the  course  of  an  interaction,  and  how 
the  interpretation  of  specific  messages  is  affected 
by  social  knowledge"  ( Gumperz  1977 1  193)* 

Gunperz  suggests  a  particular  problem  in  his  specification 
of  the  "underlying  theory"  of  the  ethnography  of 
communication  as  being  Mstructura l-functionalist,"  with 
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concomitant  and  predictably  ’’discrete"  systemic 
implications* 

At  that  basic  level,  Varela  (1975,  1976a,  1976b)  has 

suggested  an  approach  to  the  observation  of  natural 
systems — including;  systems  of  human  speaking — which  may 
imply  changes  in  the  way  in  which  the  descriptive  categories 
of  the  ethnography  of  communication  may  be  viewed*  The 
me t a— language  he  proposes  for  the  observation  of  natural 
systems  is  discussed  in  the  next  section  in  an  elaboration 
of  Gumperz*  statement* 

E*  OBSERVING  CONVERSATION  AS  A  NATURAL  SYSTEM 

Gumperz*  address  to  the  s t r uc tural- f unc t ion a lis t  basis 
of  the  ethnography  of  communication  as  an  implied  deficiency 
suggests  a  basic  problem  in  social  science  inquiry  which 
Murphy  (1971)  discusses  but  does  not  purport  to  resolve:  how 
does  one  retain  a  useful  mechanistic  metaphor  for  a  system 
of  social  networks,  knowing  that  both  stasis  and  change 
implied  by  the  functional  model  contradict  our  own,  even 
common-sen se ,  knowledge  of  the  system*13  Murphy  cites  the 
rationale  of  those  scientists  who  focus  on  the  model 
metaphor,  imposing  an  "as  if"  into  the  description*  This  "as 
if"  can  lead  to  the  assumption  that  social  organization  is 
temporally  composed  of  a  series  of  stable  states,  Instead  of 
the  social  scientist  having  imposed  a  "stable  state"  in  his 


very  act  of  description* 
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Varela  ( 1976aJ64)  in  his  discussion  of  a  system  of 
dialectics  which  is  not  couched  in  opposing  terms14  (e*g,  A 
vs*  NOT  A),  forces  this  qualification  on  the  description  of 
natural  systems: 

” •  •  • for  every  system  there  is  an  environment  which 

can  l  if  we  so  decide  )  be  looked  at  as  a  larger  whole 
where  the  initial  system  participates*  Since  it 
would  be  impractical  to  do  this  at  all  times,  we 
often  chop  out  our  system  of  interest)  and  put  ail 
the  rest  in  the  background  as  'environment1 .  •  •  *To 

do  this  on  purpose  is  quite  useful;  to  forget  that 
we  did  so  is  quite  dangerous* 

"Such  hierarchies  of  imbricated  systems  give 
rise  to  the  idea  of  increasing  degrees  of 
complex! ty • H 

Thus  Varela's  definition  of  “imbrications"  (in  fact, 
observer— imposed  specification  of  analytic  levels)  must 
appeal  to  a  principle  which  specifies  analytic  levels  with 
reference  to  an  explicit  and  other— than— arbi trary  criterion* 
A  level  of  analysis  specifying  a  level  of  inquiry,  Varela 
adds,  Implies  stability  and  suggests  a  terinZ  “let  us  agree 
to  call  a  ie  ve  i  any  one  step  in  this  ladder  [of  a  hierarchy 
of  systems,  naturally  associated  with  the  specification  of  a 
level  of  analysis]  (or  a  similar)  ladder  of  imbricated 
stabilities"  (1976a:64)* 

Varela  goes  beyond  the  notion  of  symmetry  in 
dialectical  relationships.  He  specifies  that  in  observing 
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natural  systems  one  ought  to  specify  instead  the 
relationships  of  pairs  (or  "dualities  of  descriptors”  as  he 
names  thems)  as  being  expression  of  "A”  and  "processes 
leading  to  A*”  (  I976a262)*  "A"  is  a  closed  system; 

"processes  leading  to  A”  an  open  one*  Symmetrical  dualities 
in  dialectical  expression  (e*g*,  ”A  vs*  NOT  A”)  are 
specifiable  only  within  the  same  analytic  level*  The 
contextual ization  of  observation  (a  necessary  transcendance 
of  levels)  requires  a  "trinity"  of  terms?  e*g*t  "A f " 
"processes  leading  to  A, ”  and  "the  contextual  relationship 
between  imbricated  levels*”  By  way  of  example  he  says 
"Pairs  of  o  pposi t  es  are,  of  necessity,  in  the  same 
level,  and  stay  at  the  same  level  for  as  long  as 
they  are  taken  in  opposition  and  contradiction* 

Their  effective  interactions  are  not  (cannot  be) 
specif  led* 

"Pairs  [of  the  kind  just  described]  bridge 
across  one  level,  and  this  crossing  is  operational* 

They  mutually  specify  each  other* 

”It  is,  of  course,  the  case  that  when  we  look 
to  natural  systems,  nowhere  do  we  find  opposition 
apart  from  our  own  projection  of  values*  The  pair 
predator/prey,  say,  does  not  operate  as  excluding 
opposites*  Both  generate  a  whole  unity,  their 
ecosystemic  domain,  where  there  is  complementarity, 
mutual  stabilization,  and  benefits  in  survival  for 
both*  So  although  we  can  project  values  to  the 
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opposites  predator/prey,  the  effective  duality  is  a 


larger  one*  •  • 
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In  the  observation  of  natural  systems)  one  selects) 
’’chops"  out  of  a  "mesh"  of  perceived  relationships!  an 
ascendant  descriptor*  The  act  of  description  which  specifies 
relationships  produces  a  "tree)"  a  static  representation*15 
The  hierarchy  of  descriptors  is  then  artificial  unless  a 
larger  context  is  specified,  and  the  describer  specifies  the 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  descriptive  terms* 

Varela  is  Intent  on  demonstrating  a  mathematical  proof 
for  a  model  of  self-observation  as  well  as  for  the 
observation  of  natural  systems*  In  the  publication  in  which 
he  presents  his  mathematical  proofs,  he  says  of  this 
arbitrary  identification  of  the  prior  or  ascendant  node, 
which  act  is  called  “indication"  in  the  proof, 

"In  this  primordial  act  we  separate  forms  which 
appear  to  us  as  the  world  itself*  From  this  starting 
point,  we  thus  assert  the  primacy  of  the  role  of  the 
observer  who  draws  distinctions  wherever  he  pleases* 

Thus  the  distinctions  made  which  engender  our  world 

reveal  precisely  that2  the  distinctions  we  make - and 

these  distinctions  pertain  more  to  a  revelation  of 
where  the  observer  stands  than  to  an  intrinsic 
constitution  of  the  world  which  appears,  by  this 
very  mechanism  of  separation  between  observer  and 
observed,  always  elusive.  In  finding  the  world  as  we 
do,  we  forget  all  we  did  to  find  i t  as  such,  and 
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when  we  are  reminded  of  it  in  retracing  our  steps 
back  to  indication,  we  find  little  more  than  a 
Hiirror-to-ffli  rror  image  of  ourselves  and  the  world# 

In  contrast  with  what  is  commonly  assumed,  a 
description,  when  carefully  inspected,  reveals  the 
properties  of  the  observer*  le,  observers, 
distinguish  ourselves  precisely  by  distinguishing 
what  we  apparently  are  not,  the  world,  <  19752 22  )  •" 1 6 
Varela  provides  a  met a— language  for  the  description  of 
natural  systems*  In  this  study  no  attempt  is  made  to 
formalize  the  hierarchy  of  components  of  speech  usage  in 
Varela's  terms*  His  is  not  the  model  I  address*  Instead,  his 
argument  structures  the  study*  The  natural  system,  the 
"mesh”  I  describe,  is  a  system  of  communicative  acts  in  a 
meeting  where  participants  used  two  languages*  In  that 
definition  I  have  specified  "nodes*1*  The  system  of 
imbrications  £  address  begins  at  the  outer  level  with  the 
social  context  described  earlier*  "The  meeting"  is  one  level 
in  that  system  of  imbrications  where  the  boundaries  of  the 
study  are  most  coherently  drawn*  Within  that  system,  I 
intend,  to  address  the  components  for  the  use  of  speech  as 


descriptors  or  "nodes*" 
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F.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  foregoing  discussion  formulates  a  research  problem 
in  these  terms* 

Given  the  social  context  and  the  meeting  as  iconic  or 
presentative  of  it ,  what  might  be  inferred  from  observation 
of  a  "successful"  meeting?  That  is,  what  model  or  construct 
might  provide  a  more  nearly  adequate  description  of  systems 
of  reciprocity  and  exchange  in  c ommunica ti on,  11)  the  model 
which  presupposes  distinct  and  given  population  boundaries, 
assuming  two  distinct  realms  of  cultural  knowledge  ( in  this 
case,  "enforceable"  knowledge  about  the  conduct  of  talk, 
attendant  to  Cree  and  English);  those  realms  of  knowledge 
supposed  as  amenable  to  social  science  definition, 
comparison  and  contrast;  or  (2)  the  model  which  presupposes 
the  ethnic  categorization  as  politically  and  socially 
defined;  which  assumes  that  the  social  scientific 
categorization  of  populations  as  "ethnic"  is  itself  a  social 
scientific  problem;  that  in  the  system  of  social  networks, 

In  total,  individuals  negotiate  the  population  boundary  (in 
macr osys te mic  terms)  politically;  (In  aiicrosysteaic  terms) 
individually  in  interaction* 

I  have  asserted  that  most  aiicroanalyses  assume  the 
first,  and  that  that  has  been  productive*  I  claim  to 
contextualize  this  study  in  terms  of  the  second  assumption, 
and  that  such  an  assumption  predisposes  observation  and 
description  more  nearly  adequately*  The  study  is  at  some 
level  a  test  of  that  methodological  assumption*  The 
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evaluative  measure  of  such  a  test  can  he  stated  as  whether 
or  not  that  provides  for  accurate  descriptive  statements 
which  the  first  assumption  might  not  have  predicted. 

The  structural  regularities  that  attend  the  conduct  of 
communicative  events  are  deemed,  in  this  study,  to  be  either 
(a)  inferable,  from  observation;  (b)  demonstrable  with 
appeal  to  evidence  (some  regularities  are  thus  formally, 
logically  describable);  and  (c)  describable  in  terms  of 
participants*  statements  of  intuition.  Evidence  thus  appeals 
to  at  least  three  different  but  related  domains.  The 
principle  which  allows  the  expression  in  common  terms  of 
severally— derived  observations  is  an  epistemological  one. 
Namely,  systems  of  human  language  use  are  open  systems, 
natural  systems.  Description  of  the  formal  structure  and 
function  of  working  systems  implies  closed  systems.  The 
description  which  follows  is  experimentally  couched  in  terms 
which  posit  a  closed  system,  a  language  ordering  system;  an 
open  system,  that  of  language  use;  and  the  relationship 
between  those  two  as  the  criteria  by  which  hierarchies  of 
descriptors  can  be  stated. 

Following  that,  a  system  of  descriptors,  the  components 
of  the  use  of  speech,  is  addressed;  in  order  first  to  test 
the  descriptive  power  of  those  terms,  qualifying  them  with 
reference  to  a  real  situation;  second,  to  concatenate  those 
descriptors  in  an  expression  of  relationships — (the  problem 
presents  itself  because  the  components  are  not  so  qualified 


in  the  literature, 
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either  hierarchies j  polarities  or  more  nearly  incisive 
generalizations);  and  further,  to  suggest  inadequacies  in 
the  framework  by  demonstrating  what  it  is  that  the  framework 
purports  to  address,  but  which  it  might  preclude  or  obviate 
in  description* 

In  short,  this  study  is  a  test  of  the  adequacy  of  a 
descriptive  framework,  the  ethnography  of  communication,  in 
a  real  situation,  a  bilingual  meeting  The  descriptive  axes 
are  elaborated  in  such  a  way  that  "code,”  “etiquette,”  and 
“ethnic  population  boundaries”  do  not  predetermine  the 


organization  of  data* 
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lSee  Bloomfield  (1926,  1946),  Hockett  (1948),  Sherzer 

(1973a)  and  Teeter  (1964,  1967,  1974). 

2See,  e»g*,  the  previous  footnote,  as  well  as  Ellis 
(1960a,  1960b,  1961),  Longacre  (1957)  and  Wolfart  (1969)* 

3See,  e*g* ,  Dame  ll  (  1971c,  1974),  Hal  lowell  (  1932), 

Lowie  (  1955),  Mandelbauta  (  1936  )  and  Skinner  (1912,  1914, 

1916  ). 

4See,  e*g,  Ahenakew  (1929),  Anderson  (1970a,  1970b, 

1970c,  1971a,  1971b),  Bloomfield  (  1930),  Edwards  (  1954), 

Ellis  (1962,  1970),  Hives  (1948),  Eeclaire  (1975a,  1975b), 

Sovernan  (1969)  and  Wolfart  and  Carroll  (1973)* 

5The  system  has  been  adopted  by  various  other  native 
groups  and  has  been  used  by  groups  as  disparate  as  Sarcee, 
an  Athapaskan  langauage,  and  Inupiat,  an  Eskimo— Aleut 
l anguage * 

6 T h i s  phenomenon  is  treated  by  Darnell  and  Vanek  (  1973) 
who  couch  their  argument  in  terras  of  the  '‘psychological 
reality”  of  the  syllabary* 

7kichard  King  (Hudson  e t  a l *  1977)  points  out  that  the 

concept  of  collective  stigma  predicts  the  other  diagnostics 
of  ”  internal  colonialisoi"  as  interpreted  in  discussions  of 
the  fourth  world*  That  concept,  however,  seems  to 
subordinate  the  internally-colonized  group' s  ideology,  much 
the  same  way  in  which  Braroe's  (1975)  interpretations  (for 
which  see  following  footnote)  require  its  subordination! 

aAlthough  a  speaker  of  Cree  presently  represents  the 
Crown  in  Alberta  as  Ei eutenant— Governor ,  and  a  variety  of 
Cree  speakers  occupy  other  high  status  positions,  Cree 
speakers,  along  with  other  Canadian  Araer i ndians ,  are 
disproportionately  represented  in  the  majority  group's 
socio-economic  indicators  of  distress  and  deviance*  Stigma 
inheres  in  a  non— Indian  stereotype  which  appeals  to  such 
indicators*  Braroe  (1975)  makes  the  concept  of  stigma 
central  to  his  description  of  Cree  and  Anglo-Canadian 
relationships  in  a  southern  Canadian  prairie  community*  His 
symbol ic—i n te rac ti on is t  interpretation  predicts  Indian 
behaviour  as  reactive  to  Anglo-Canadian  ideology*  The  model 
must  analytically  subordinate  collective  Cree  ideology  (or 
deal  with  the  latter  only  in  terms  of  reaction)*  This 
interpretation  would  probably  never  predict  language 
affiliation  as  important,  and  those  ideological  precepts 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  reactive  to  perceived 
Anglo-Canadian  notions  would  be  treated  as  atavistic  or 
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peripheral  to  such  an  analysis* 

9He  is  not  typical  in  his  conclusion:  "that  social 
science  may  redefine  its  methods  to  analyze  action  as 
“text;”  a  consistency  with  Byrnes*  (1977)  imperative  to 
formal  "qualitative"  analysis  of  non— random  behaviour* 

l0A  succinct  documentary  of  the  respective  positions  is 
provided  in  Maclay  (1971  )• 

11  For  example,  that  a  pharmaceutical  company  has 
invented  a  wonder  diuretic,  "Micturex,”  which  is 
administered  to  Grade  V  students  (p*121)* 

12The  e thnorae thodologist s  and  the  pragmatlcists,  those 
generative  semanticists  in  linguistics  who  appeal  to  social 
context  as  in  some  sense  explanatory,  are  the  two  other 
traditions  he  evaluates  as  having  contributed  to  the 
discussion  in  a  fruitful  way* 

13  A  more  piqued  expression  of  that  sentiment  is  to  be 
found  in  the  critical  essays  in  Boss!  led*,  1974), 
particularly  that  of  Anthony  filden* 

14  Werner  e  t  al.  »  (  1974)  demonstrate,  in  their 

discussion  of  e  thnoseman  tics,  the  varieties  of  “apposition’1 
that  paired  terms  imply*  That  in  Itself  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  nature  of  the  relationships  between  terms— not  the 
terms  themselves — constitute  the  interesting  question* 

1 5The  “tree”  derived  from  the  interconnected  “mesh”  is 
seif-recursive  in  a  closed  system,  given  the  in tere latedness 
of  nodes  in  a  “mesh;"  ultimately  one  would  realize  again 
that  arbitrarily  selected  prior  node* 

16Lest  one  believe  that  Varela  reduces  social  science 
to  psychometric  projective  technique,  the  continuation  of 
his  argument  is  as  follows: 

“We  then  see  that  we  stand  in  relation  to  the  world 
by  mutual  negation,  and  that  the  union  o i  us  two  has 
therefore  an  autonomous  structure  whereby  the 
negation  engenders  a  distinction  which  leads  to  its 
own  negation  in  a  ceaseless  circular  process  which 
is,  in  fact,  the  symbol  which  tradition  has  chosen 
to  represent  the  creation  of  everything  since  time 
inmemorial*  Autonomy  is  seen  in  this  light  to 
engender  the  two  stages  of  the  form  when  this 
ceaseless  process  is  broken  into  its  constituents* 

By  the  introduction  of  a  third  autonomous  state  in 
the  form,  we  do  nothing  but  restore  to  our  field  of 
view  that  which  was  there  at  the  beginning,  and 
which  we  can  only  see  now  reflected  as  segments  of 
the  world  or  in  language  itself*  Conversely,  by 
taking  sel f- re ference  and  time  as  our  fiLum  ariadnis 
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through  a  succession  of  levels,  we  dwell  upon  the 
re-uni  on  of  the  constituents  of  these  levels  up  to 
our  own  union  with  the  world,  and  thus  we  find  a  way 
to  retrieve  the  unity  originally  lost,  (1975l23)*M 


II.  CHAPTER  two:  methodology 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  field  work  involved  in  this  study  took  place  over  a 
three-year  period  from  1973  to  1976,  during  which  time  I 
attended  more  than  50  meetings  properly  defined  as  bilingual 
aieetings  {not  either  n  Indian— "  or  "Anglo-"  according  to  the 
more  explicit  definitions  in  Chapter  IV).  These  meetings 
were  primarily  in  Alberta,  involving  speakers  of  English  and 
speakers  of  Cree.  There  were  a  few  meetings  in  the 
northwestern  United  States  and  Alaska  which  involved 
speakers  of  other  Amerindian  languages.  In  addition  I 
attended  a  number  of  meetings  which  were  in  no  sense 
bilingual  or  dieulturai,  but  which  may  have  represented 
opposite  polarities  in  terms  of  this  analysis  in  that  some 
were  more  or  Less  “native”  meetings;  and  in  some,  ethnic  or 
cultural  Identity  of  participants  was  no 
part icipant— select ion  factor. 

My  attendance  at  these  meetings  had  to  do  with  my 
function  as  coordinator  of  a  uni ve rsi ty— based  in  tercultural 
education  program;  as  consultant  and  then  employee  of  an 
Indian  educational  institution;  as  member  in  local  native 
and  professional  organizations;  and  because  of  personal 
interest  or  invitation.  My  purpose  in  attending  the  one 
meeting  described  most  fully  herein  was  not  as  discussant  or 
participant,  but  as  observer  and  data  collector. 
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B.  FIELD  f OKI  AMD  FIELD  EXPERIENCE 

The  first  meeting  selected  for  systematic  observation 
was  convened  by  an  Indian  educational  institution  to  allow 
younger  educational  field  workers  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
issues  with  traditional  Elders,  spiritual  and  educational 
leaders*  The  meeting  allowed  the  use  of  eight  Amerindian 
languages  (Cree,  Chipewyan,  tilackfoot,  Stoney,  Slavey, 
Beaver,  Sarcee  and  Saulteaux)  as  well  as  English*  There  was 
simultaneous  translation  between  all  but  the  last  two 
Amerindian  languages  and  English* 

During  this  meeting,  in  addi t ion  to  the  notes  taken  and 
audio-recorded  speech,  I  had  the  assistance  of  a  first— time 
participant  in  Amerindian— English  bilingual  meetings*  I 
attempted  there  to  test  my  ability  to  interpret 
native— specif ic  rhetorical  and  stylistic  devices,  such  as 
metaphor  and  discourse-element  permutation*  The  accuracy  of 
my  interpretation  was  tested  against  a  prediction  I  would 
make  concerning  the  direction  that  the  ostensible  topic 
would  in  fact  take*1  According  to  that  naive  collaborator  he 
required  my  interpretation — not  of  the  lexes,  but  of  the 
adumbrations — to  make  sense  of  the  meeting*  He  verified  the 
accuracy  of  my  predictions  and  assisted  me  in  calling  to  ray 
attention  those  aspects  of  discourse— meaning  which  he  found 
incongruous*  At  one  point  during  the  meeting  an  Eider 
referred  to  the  inability  of  the  younger  generation  to 
remember  verbal  Instruction,  to  take  the  words  of  an  Elder 
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as  experience*  That  was,  in  fact,  an  admonition  to  me  to 
cease  taking  notes  and  I  did  so*  My  collaborator  did  not 
understand  nor  heed  me  and  so  was  asked  explicitly  to  leave 
off  note— taking*  This  meeting  was  to  have  formed  a  data  base 
for  this  study*  The  convening  authority  granted  permission, 
but  specific  Elders  made  requests  that  the  meeting  not  be 
studied  or  used  in  research* 

In  two  subsequent  recorded  meetings  self— testing 
involved  more  specific  aspects  of  evaluation  and 
description:  in  one  large  meeting  a  specific  test  was  a 
comparison  of  native  and  non— native  evaluations  of  specific 
speakers*  I  addressed  the  amenability  to  extrapolation,  of 
participants*  categories  of  speaker— e val uati on ,  by  the 
descriptions  suggested  by  the  ethnography  of  communication* 
In  another  large  language-related  meeting  I  attempted  a 
similar  exercise  but  asked  for  selected  participant 
recapitulations  of  what  had  happened*  Those  meetings 
represent  field  experience,  as  does  the  range  of  other 
meetings  I  attended;  e*g*,  native  school  committee  meetings 
where  soci a l— ser vice  agencies  sent  representatives; 
provincial  ministers*  advisory  meetings  on  native  affairs; 
planning  sessions  for  various  educational  enterprises;  and 
service  on  decision-making  boards  involving  native  and 
non— native  participants* 

In  this  work  I  address  one  meeting  specifically  as 
representative  of  a  kind  of  meeting*  That  narrow 
specification  of  one  meeting  as  a  meeting  of  interest  allows 
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for  a  kind  of  elaboration  of  controLs,  e*g*,  on  the  range  of 
characteristics  of  participants,  that  an  appeal  to  a  range 
of  meetings  as  minutely  analyzable  data  sources  would  make 
unmanagabl e • 

As  Hyraes  11977)  distinguishes  these  anthropological 
enterprises,  attendance  at  the  full  range  of  meetings 
constitutes  a  kind  of  field  experience  upon  which  this  study 
is  based*  Those  events  wherein  I  attempted  systematic 
categorizations  constitute  field  work*  Ethnography  appeals 
to  both  in  its  address  to  the  questions  of  what  meaning  the 
events  I  describe  carry  for  participants  and  in  my  attempt 
to  create  specific  descriptive  categories  to  account  for 
that  meaning*  The  further  constraints  imposed  on  analysis  of 
recorded  meetings  and  various  other  tests  of  the  descriptive 
adequacy  of  the  components  of  the  use  of  speech  (e*g«, 
observation  in  hospital  services  where  non— native  medical 
personnel,  using  native  translators,  treated  native 
patients;  considerable  observation  in  a  variety  of  bilingual 
school  settings)  constitute  additional  trials  of 
observational  adequacy  and  contributed  to  field  work* 
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C.  CM ITEM  I A  FOR  CHOOSING  THE  SPECIFIC  MEETING 

The  choice  of  this  neeting  over  others  was  because 

1*  i  knew  all  the  initial  participants  personally,  and  most 
of  the  group  knew  each  other  and  were  on  friendly  and 
congenial  terms, 

2*  the  various  statuses  of  participants  were  of  a  fairly 
wide  range,  representative  of  a  variety  of  roles; 

3,  the  focus  of  the  meeting  was  well-defined  and  even 
language-related:  the  standardization  of  a  roman 
orthography  for  Cree; 

4,  there  was  no  obvious  political  body  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  information  conveyed  in  the  meeting 
would  not  compromise  any  individual  or  group;  and 

5*  I  could  audio— record  the  meeting  unobtrusively. 


D.  BACKGROUND  TO  THE  MEETING  OF  INTEREST 

The  Convener  of  the  meeting  is  one  of  a  few  Cree 
speakers  in  the  West  who  are  very  actively  engaged  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Cree  language,  either  under  institutional 
auspices  or  privately.  The  audience  these  teachers  address 
is  very  wide:  non— natives,  children  in  schools  where 
language— retention  programs  are  being  initiated;  children  in 
schools  where  second— language  teaching  makes  English  the 
target  language;  native  adults,  either  non— Cree  speakers  or 
persons  minimally  competent  in  Cree;  or  Cree  speakers 
attempting  to  understand  the  formal  grammar  of  the  language. 
The  Convener  has,  like  nearly  every  other  such  teacher, 
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produced  curriculum  material  in  the  Cree  language*  The 
interchangeability  and  wider  currency  of  that  material  is 
often  obviated  by  the  use  of  different  orthographies  by 
different  institutions  and  teachers,  and  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  teachers  use  the  Evans 
syllabary* 

Anxious  for  an  arena  in  which  to  di scuss  the 
standardization  of  the  roman  orthography,  she  approached  two 
levels  of  government  for  money  to  finance  a  meeting*  With 
the  active  assistance  of  an  official  (a  native)  of  the 
provincial  government,  she  secured  that  commitment  from  the 
federal  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs*  The 
meeting  was  held  in  June,  1875,  in  Edmonton,  over  a  period 
of  three  days,  Thursday  through  Saturday,  in  a  meeting  room 
of  an  urban  hotel* 

E.  SELECTION  FOR  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  MEETING 
She  made  explicit  invitations  to 
1*  a  native  Cree-speaking  academic  who  has  an  appointment 
at  a  Canadian  university,  who  teaches  the  Cree  language 
and  culture  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "CrProl"  ), 

2*  a  non— native  curricula®  specialist  from  a  western 
province  (  mneoion  ic  a  l  ly  ,  "Cur  rSpec”  )  , 

3*  a  Cree— speak ing  political  leader  and  educator  from 
another  western  province,  a  former  teacher  ( thus 
referred  to  as  "CrTchr- 2"  ), 

4*  her  own  sister,  a  teacher  of  Cree  who  has  been 
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consistently  recognized  as  having  an  excellent  c 
of  the  language)  as  well  as  being  an  effective  t 
of  it)  by  the  native  community  in  Alberta  ( MCrTc 
5»  her  brother)  recognized  in  native  communities  at 
Western  North  America  as  an  Elder— —a  religious  a 
traditional  teacher  (hereinafter)  "Elder”))  and 
6«  unspeci  f  i  eci— as— to— pe  rson  invitations  to  two 

out— of — provi nee  Indian  educational  institutions 

curriculum  material  is  prepared  in  the  Cree  Lang 

young  Cree  teacher  ( MCrTchr-3"  )  and  a 

curr  icu  turn-  developaien  t  specialist  who  spoke  Cree 

(  ”C rCur rSpec ” )  attended  in  response  to  those 

invitations# 

All  those  first  five  participants  accepted  her  invit 
as  we l l • 

In  addition)  she  invited  two  linguists  whose 
publications  have  been  primarily  in  Algonkian  studie 
particularly  with  Creet  and  who  have  experience  in  t 
preparation  of  pedagogical  grammars;  two  linguists) 
specialists  in  second— language  instruction;  a  lingui 
publications  have  been  in  Athapaskan  languages)  but 
instructed  a  course  in  descriptive  linguistics  the  p 
summer  for  a  group  of  primari ly— Cree  speakers* 

One  of  the  Algonkian  specialists  declined)  havi 
commitments;  and  one  of  the  second  language  speciali 
declined  without  comment*  All  others  attended*  The  A 
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specialist  who  attended  is  referred  to  herein  as  ’’AigLing” 
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and  his  counterpart  in  Athapaskan  studies  is  HAthLing. 11  The 
second-language  specialist  is  identified  as  "TESL. " 

She  invited  the  chiefs  { referred  to  as  “Chief— 1"  and 
“Chief— 2”)  from  her  own  reserve,  and  extended  on— the— spot 
invitations  to  a  local  Indian  Affairs  official  (  non-native  )« 
A  native  (  raonolingual  in  English)  official  of  the  Indian 
Affairs  Department,  with  national  responsibilities,  attended 
with  the  local  official.  The  local  official  is, 
mnemonica l ly ,  "DINA-Loc, M  while  his  national  counterpart  is 
“DINA— Nat •  "  The  chiefs  and  the  officials  sat  as  observers 
during  the  second  day  of  the  meeting.  DINA-Loc  returned  for 
the  third  day. 

The  Convener  also  publicized  the  meeting  in  the  native 
printed  media,  in  English,  and  then  in  Cree  on  Cree- language 
programs  on  province-wide  radio  broadcasts.  There  was  an 
implicit  understanding  that  interested  parties  could  attend 
the  meeting  in  those  native-specific  media  announcements, 
though  no  one  attended  because  of  such  general  invitation. 

Other  observers  attended;  one,  during  the  Elder's 
address  the  second  day  l "OBS— 1”  ),  a  non— native  who  has 
worked  for  several  native  agencies;  and  two  students  of  the 
Convener  (  "OBS-2"  and  “OBS— 3”  )•  The  video  technician  who 
attended  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  is  referred  to  as 
"TECH." 

No  explicit  invitation  was  directed  to  native  Cree 
teachers  who  openly  expressed  a  preference  for  the  use  of 
syllables  only,  and  to  those  teachers  who  have  publicly 
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advocated  adoption  ol  their  own  roman  orthographic  systems 
as  best*  Potential  academic  participants  who  have  been 
associated  with  those  individuals  were  not  invited  either* 

Part  of  the  group  attended  by  reason  of  ethnicity  and 
proficiency  in  the  Cree  language*  The  se If— se lec t i on  process 
was  uniform  among  the  native  participants;  they  were 
actively  involved  in  the  preparation  of  written  material  in 
Cree*  using  roman  orthography*  (often  along  with  syllables) 
and  all  of  them  expressed  the  concern  of  the  meeting  as  a 
compelling  practical  problem*  The  expression  was  in  very 
strong  terms  and  came  to  me  in  unsolicited  comments  during 
conversation  in  co f fee— breaks  and  after  a  day* s  formal 
dismissal* 

The  academicians*  coaiments*  mediated  in  the  same  way, 
changed  over  the  course  of  the  meeting*  Initially*  all  of 
them  saw  attendance  at  the  meeting  as  a  "service*"  I  argued 

that  just  such  an  arena - native  speakers  discussing 

practical  and  pedagogical  prob lems  that  attend  their 
language — was  one  in  which  linguists  might  discover  a  great 
deal  that  the  constructs  of  the  discipline  may  not  elicit* 
CurrSpec  attended  the  meeting  for  only  the  first  day,  and 
was  noncoami ta l*  AlgLing  agreed  with  me  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  during  the  second  day*  leaving  his  seat  during  the 
formal  meeting  to  whisper  his  agreement  to  me;  observation 
during  the  meeting  had  demonstrated  my  point  to  him*  The 
other  linguists  agreed  in  principle*  but  had  not  such  a 
stake  in  this  specific  meeting,  dealing,  as  it  did,  with  the 
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Cree  language. 

F.  THE  MEETING  OF  INTEREST  AS  IMMEDIATE  DATA  BASE 

In  the  description  of  the  meeting  of  interest  there  is 
implicit  appeal  made  to  the  total  of  field  experience.  In 
statements  cf  comparison  made,  addressing  this  meeting  in  a 
range  of  possible  meetings,  explicit  reference  is  made  to 
the  results  of  data  analysis  of  other  meetings. 

For  the  meeting  of  interest,  I  secured  permission  from 
the  Convener  to  audio— record  it  in  its  entirety  and  to  use 
it  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  this  study.  Lurie  (1971  ) 
notes  that  audio-recordings  are  customary  as  official 
records  of  pan— I rdian  meetings  in  the  Uni  ted  States.  It  is, 
at  least,  not  unusual  in  Alberta.  All  participants  were  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  not  merely  keeping  an  official 
record,  but  that  I  intended  to  study  the  process  by  which 
decisions  are  verbally  made. 

The  audio— record! ng,  made  on  a  Craig  910  tape  recorder 
in  stereophonic  mode  at  3.75  in./sec. ,  is  supplemented  by  a 
series  of  notes,  which  include  notations — not  an  inventory 
in  any  sense — of  kinesic  behaviour;  and  transcriptions  of 
all  information  written  or  drawn  on  the  blackboard. 

One  hour  of  the  final  day  of  the  meeting  was 
videotaped.  The  technician  employed  to  operate  the  video 
recording  equipment  was  told  to  account  for  as  much  of  the 
group  as  possible  and  to  tape  individuals  in  various 
participant  activities  (i*e.,  to  record  the  same  participant 
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as  [aj  speaker;  [b]  involved  listener;  and  [c]  seemingly 
uninvolved  listener}* 

i  had  intended  to  conduct  formal  interviews  with  all 
participants*  Evaluations  from  them,  however)  came  to  me  in 
the  form  of  unsolicited  comments*  During  breaks  and  in 
evening  social  activities,  the  meeting  was  discussed  and 
evaluated  in  groups  and  by  each  participant  individually* 

The  object  of  analysis  of  the  recorded  data  was  to 
provide  as  full  an  accounting  of  the  factors  which  describe 
the  progress  of  the  meeting,  to  allow  descriptive  categories 
to  emerge  as  generalizations;  and  to  attempt  description  of 
the  event  in  terms  of  the  ethnography  of  communication* 

in  the  process,  £  anticipated  situational  qualification 
and  more  explicit  definition  of  those  terms  as  they  were 
necessarily  Interrelated  in  the  description  of  real  events* 
To  that  end  the  data  were  examined  in  the  following  manner* 
The  entire  corpus  was  examined  aurally  and  a  kind  of 
gross  inventory  of  structural  descriptors  was  made*  For 
example,  holding  constant  the  concept  of  the  definitions  of 
genres  exhibited  in  the  meeting,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
exhaust  the  data  of  generalizations  of  speech  acts 
adequately  descr ibafo le  as  to  specific  genres  and  classes  of 
genres*  The  evaluative  metric  for  each  of  the  more  nearly 
statically-defined  components  was  the  power  of  the  construct 
to  describe  more  nearly  adequately,  more  nearly 

economically,  the  progression  of  events*  it  is  in  such  a  way 
that  the  concept  of  control  of  topic  emerged  as  ascendant  in 
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this  context. 

in  order  to  document  "amount  talked,"  gross  amounts  of 
time  taken  to  talk  were  calculated  for  each  participant  for 
the  entire  corpus.  For  randomly  selected  portions, 
initiation  of  talk  ( se If —initiated  talk  versus  response)  was 
calculated  for  each  participant.  It  became  obvious  that 
quantification  of  this  phenomenon  was  not  in  itself 
inferential  of  any  important  fact,  that  such  an  exact 
numerical  expression  speaks  to  no  real  issue. 

Several  axes  were  explored  for  the  definition  of 
subgroups  (e.g.,  native  versus  non— native;  academic  versus 
non— academic  )•  In  order  to  generalize  attributes  of 
participants,  as  complete  as  possible  characterizations  of 
individual  attributes  were  written.  Those  attributes  that 
seemed  salient  descriptors  in  the  accounting  for 
talk-manageaient  were  then  documented  as  generalizations. 

Then  the  entire  corpus  was  examined  several  times  to 
find  selected  bits  of  the  meeting  for  transcription  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  various  means  by  which  topic  was  managed. 

The  late  Mrs.  Jenny  Goodin  transcribed  and  translated 
almost  all  of  the  passages  in  Cree.  Sister  Nancy  Leclaire 
and  Mrs.  Alice  Steinhauer  translated  other  selected  bits. 

For  verification  of  selected  portions,  particularly  appeals 
to  musical  metaphors  and  cLaims  about  perceived  physical 
properties  of  sound  (e.g.,  harmonics  and  the  rhythm  of 
stress  patterns),  i  asked  two  musicians  individually  to 
listen  to  selected  passages  and  to  describe  those  passges  in 
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those  terms* 

Many  qualitative  judgements  were  verified  by  other 
listeners*  For  example,  two  Cree- speaking  university 
students  listened  to  selected  bits  and  told  me  " wha  t  was 
going  on*" 

The  basic  questions  were,  then,  how  to  make 
generalizations  about  who  talked  about  what;  how;  and  why. 

In  other  words,  I  attempted  to  document  the  amount  talked  by 
individuai  participants?  the  range  of  topic?  the  ends 
evidenced;  and  thus,  to  make  normative  statements  in  terms 
of  (a)  participant  interpretations  of  events?  and  (b) 
structural  regularities  that  the  categories  I  employed  in 
analysis  seemed  to  suggest* 

G.  CRITERIA  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  COMPONENTS 

It  is  important  to  specify  the  criteria  by  which  I 
observe  and  categorize*  As  participant  in  the  meeting  and  in 
many  like  it  I  knew  how  to  comport  myself?  and  I  have, 
naturally,  personal  distinctions  to  make  on  a  number  of 
idiosyncratic  bases*  I  presume  the  other  participants' 
idiosyncratic  appreciation  of  the  events  to  be  in  some  ways 
similar  to  my  own,  in  some  ways  different*  I  may  make  the 
further  claim  to  have  observed  in  the  meeting  with  another 
end  in  mind:  I  constantly  evaluated  the  amenability  of  what 
I  perceived  the  flow  of  reportable  events  to  be,  to 
extrapolation  on  the  descriptive  axes  provided  for  in  the 
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communication#  I  made  an  audio-recording  of  the  acoustic 
events*  and  I  made  notes  on  other  axes  deemed  notable  to  meC 
I  make  the  tacit  claim*  as  participant*  to  be  competent  to 
observe  in  a  specific  way*  i  entered  the  meeting  with  & 
priori  definitions  of  categories  of  speech 
behaviour— definitions  for  which  specific  descriptive 
properties  are  said  to  obtain — categories  which  i  had 
pretested  by  previous  participation  in  other  meetings* 

There  must  be  some  constraint  on  description  that 
allows  for  more  rigorous  assignment  of  speech  acts  to  a 
specific  descriptive  category"  than  an  appeal  to  intuition  on 
the  part  of  the  participant-observer*  The  definitions  of  the 
components  of  the  use  of  speech  are  not  so  circumscribed 
that  categorization  of  events  and  statements  of 
relationships  between  components  can  be  simply  ascertained* 
The  criteria  that  must  necessarily  be  considered  are  the 
degree  to  which  participants  must  necessarily  agree  in  order 
to  maintain  the  process  of  the  event  and  in  order  to  assert 
that  communication  has  or  has  not  taken  place;  the 
variability  within  the  group*  extending  to  subgroups  and 
taking  account  of  idiosyncratic  interpretation,  insofar  as 
is  possible*  in  the  interpretation  of  events  as  they 
progress;  what  is  obviously  consensus  as  to  what  is 
happening  and  what  might  happen  next*  or  what  should  happen 
next;  and  what  is  obviously  disagreement  as  to  what  is 
happening  or  what  might  or  should  happen  next* 

Therefore,  in  the  description  of  the  meeting  of 
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interest  I  attempt  to  provide  evidence  for  or  against  the 
assertion  that  the  categories  within  which  specific  acts  are 
described  are  legitimate  either  or  both  as 

Cl)  descriptors - that  is,  could  other  ethnographers,  using 

the  framework,  establish  the  same  system  of  regularities; 
and  (2)  documentary  of  the  perceptions  of  the  participants, 
based  on  the  appeal  to  evidence  of  agreement  and 
disagreement ,  and  on  a  perception  of  usualness*  In  short, 
the  description  is  a  test  of  the  adequacy  of  the  framework 
to  describe  an  event;  insofar  as  the  relationship  between 
components  is  demonstrable,  and  insofar  as  it  may  be  shown 
that  participants  in  the  meeting  segment,  categorize  and 
interpret  in  some  way  corresponding  to  the  description,  the 
framework  is  adequate*  Insofar  as  there  are  inexplicable, 
absolutely  apposi tive  and  irreconcilable  relationships 
established,  and  insofar  as  the  regularities  appeal  to  some 
other  factor  than  those  ca tegor izab ie  within  the  framework, 
it  is  not  adequate* 

The  data  thus  dictate  address  to  the  conceptualization 
of  the  descriptive  categories*  The  results  are  presented  in 
the  remainder  of  the  study* 
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1The  naive  participant  was  plainly  initially  confused 
and  was  pleased  to  take  part  in  the  experiment.  He  was 
incredulous  of  my  first  prediction*  i*e*,  that  a  long 
description  of  the  raconteur* s  travels,  ending  in  a 
statement  that  he  had,  in  those  travels,  observed  young 
mothers  failing  to  breast-feed  infants;  in  fact  meant  that 
the  group  would  address  alcoholism  as  a  problem*  The 
metaphor  had  to  do  with  the  use  of  bottles  and  the  rearing 
of  children  to  use  them*  (My  collaborator  maintained  that 
the  hodge-podge  of  topic  he  perceived  was  the  fault  of  poor 
translation*  When  the  issue  of  alcoholism  was  in  fact  raised 
and  dealt  with  extensively  almost  immediately  thereafter,  he 
asked  me  about  every  inconsistency  he  perceived*  ) 
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Ill*  CHAPTER  THREE:  THE  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  USE  OF  SPEECH 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  components  of  the  use  of  speech  const! tute» 
according  to  Hymes  (particularly  1972:58  and  1974b:  53),  a 
"schema11  which  "can  only  be  an  e  t  ic  *  heuristic  input  to 
descriptions*”  ”Later»”  he  projects,  ”it  may  assume  the 
status  of  a  theory  of  universal  features  and  dimensions*” 

It  is  that  schema  to  which  I  appeal  in  the  description 
of  the  meeting,  of  interest*  In  this  chapter,  however,  the 
components  and  a  concomitant  concept,  the  speech  act,  are 
discussed  in  general  terms  and  not  with  specific  reference 
to  the  meeting*  A  succint  description  of  the  projected 
usefulness  of  the  components  is  seen  in  Sherzer's  (1977:2) 
s  tat ement I 

"Hyaies  introduced  the  notion  of  speech  event,  as 
central  to  the  ethnography  of  speaking  and  argued 
that  analysis  of  speech  events  requires  study  of  the 
interrelationships  among  a  number  of  components  or 
factors — basically:  settings,  participants, 
purposes,  verbal  or  textual  organization  in  terms  of 
constituent  acts,  key  or  manner  of  delivery, 
linguistic  varieties  used,  norms  of  interaction,  and 
genres*  The  careful  study  of  these  components  of 
speaking  in  their  own  terms,  with  regard  to  both 
terminology  and  patterned  organization,  as  well  as 
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of  the  relationship  between  the  functions  of  speech 
and  these  components,  leads  to  a  description  that 
captures  each  society* s  unique  cultural  organization 
of  language  and  speech." 

The  explanation  of  the  components  is  most  elaborately 
expressed  by  Hymes  (  1 9 72b : 58-65 ,  1974b: 53-62  ). 1  They  are 

more  nearly  economically  expressed  by  Sherzer  and  Darnell 
(  1972: 548-554  ). 

The  notion  of  the  speech  event  as  a  descriptive  term 
l  and  a  prior  term,  the  speech  situation)  are  dealt  with  in 
this  work  in  Chapter  IV,  with  specific  reference  to  the 
meeting  of  interest#  The  present  chapter  represents  a 
discussion  of  the  other  components# 


B.  THE  SPEECH  ACT 

The  speech  act  is  not  identified  in  the  literature  of 
the  ethnography  of  communication  as  a  component  but  the 
concept  is  central  to  description#  It  has  been  customary  to 
take  this  '’minimum  unit  for  description”  (Hymes  1974  )  and  to 
describe  its  properties  in  Searle*  s  (  1969)  terms  as 
"Illocutionary,”  " per l ocut ionary"  and  "locutionary."  Those 
terms  both  combine  and  distinguish  considerations  of  what  is 
said  with  what  is  effected  in  the  saying  of  it# 

The  descriptive  problem,  not  surprisingly,  seems  to 
originate  in  the  definition  of  the  kind  of  analysis 
undertaken*  Weiser  (1976)  is  documentary  of  the  problem, 


distinguishing  between 


"illocutionary  force  of  a  statement" 
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and  the  statement  itself,  in  her  discussion  of  the 
relationship  between  "utterance"  and  "purpose"  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  concept  of  iaplicature  on  the  other# 

As  has  been  noted,  some  analysts  make  the  coherence  of 
contiguous  utterances  paramount,  in  order  to  account  for 
speech  acts  as  sentences  or  collections  of  sentences*  Others 
appeal  to  a  coherence  of  interactional  norms,  not  to  the 
utterances  themselves,  and  argue  for  the  ascendancy  of  those 
norms,  analytically#  An  example  of  the  latter  is  Harvey 
Sacks  (unpublished  lecture  notes  £  1971],  cited  in  Weiser 
[  1976]),  in  his  discussion  of  such  constraints  as  the 
necessity  to  account  for  "adjacency  pairs” — sequences  of 
speech  acts  that  normatively  occur  together# 

Discussion  of  the  former - an  attention  to  the 

sentential  and  e xt rasententia l  organization  of  the 
lexes — has  heretofore  been  the  province  of  linguists,  such 
as  Grimes  (  1972),  Ellis  (  1960a  ),  Fi  1  Imore  (  1974b  ),  Gunter 
(1974)  and  Williams  (1966)#  The  goal  appears  to  be  to  extend 
sentential  analysis  to  include  structural  regularities  that 
appear  to  be  properties  of  discourse# 

"Paralinguistic  cues,”  "pragmatics,  11  such  as  the  study 

of  kinesics  that  attend - and  "influence” — speech  behaviour, 

have  necessarily  been  dealt  with,  in  conversational 
analysis,  in  the  context  of  other  acts#  The  relationship 
between  "paralingulstic  cues"  and  "speech"  has  been  a 
correlational  one,  not  one  that  sees  "cues"  and  "speech"  as 
necessarily  coincident#  Labov  and  Fanshel  (1977)  attempt  to 
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account  for  speech  acts  as  both  utterance  and  act  in  a 
po  lydimensional  representation,  where  two  parallel  planes 
represent  “what  is  said”  (including  propositions,  the  actual 
text,  cues  that  attend,  and  expansion  of  propositions)  on 
the  one  hand;  and  “what  is  done,1'  i*e*,  interaction,  on  the 
other*  It  is  an  analytic  statement*  it  does  capture  the 
ccffliionplace,  but  often  unobserved,  fact  that  a  speech  act  is 
always  an  act,  always  an  utterance*  It  seems  that  a 
differential  in  analytic  focus  has  obscured  the  properties 
of  speech  acts  themselves* 

Labov's  and  Fanshei*s  own  claim  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  necessary  coherence,  beyond  a  teaporal  one,  between 
sequential  utterances  belies  a  focus  they  initially  (and 
self-adfflittedly  artificially,  in  order  to  discuss  “real” 
meaning)  maintain  upon  the  plane  of  referential  speech* 
Focus,  in  fact,  is  a  good  term  to  introduce  as  necessary  to 
explain  why  an  analyst  makes  the  claim  that  no  coherence  is 
necessary  between  utterances,  and  why  we  must  ail  perceive 
(as  analysts  and  surely  as  speakers)  that  we  perceive  a 
coherence • 2 

If  we  maintain  the  conceit  of  the  polydimensional 
figure — two  planes,  Joined,  representing  “what  is  said”  and 
“what  is  done” —  we  may  consider  that  a  movable  focus 
exists,  manipulable  by  participants,  between  the 

“interactional  plane”  and  the  plane  of  the  “utterance*”  This 
attributes  to  participants  in  a  communicative  act  the 
property  of  ability  to  move  that  focus:  it  specifies  the 
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creative  act  of  communication  as  causative  of  focus  change, 
it  allows  us  to  discuss  the  properties  of  speech  acts  as 
both  (a)  interactional  sequences,  in  a  realm  of  other 
actions;  and  (b)  temporally  contiguous  locutions*  While  it 
does  not  resolve  the  seeming  paradox  claimed  by  Labov  and 
Fanshei  (1977^70)  that  there  are  no  connections  between 
contiguous  utterances,  it  allows  there  sometimes  to  be  such 
connections  on  the  plane  of  utterance,  and  sometimes  there 
not  to  be*  Whether  or  not  there  is  such  a  connection  on  the 
plane  of  utterance  depends  upon  how  a  participant  structures 
the  attention  of  another,  how  focus  is  manipulated  between 
planes*  Adequate  description  of  the  process  must  make 
reference  to  ail  sensory  modalities  as  potential 
communicative  channels* 

Incorporation  of  participant-manipulated  focus  between 
planes  of  action  and  speech  (allowing  thus  an  analytic 
distinction  that  may  not  in  fact  be  the  most  descriptively 
adequate)  obviates  the  statement  of  two  other  problems  which 


the  authors  of 


have  enunciated*  They 


note  the  “double  bind”  of  contradiction  when  what  they  term 
"paralinguistic  cues"  do  not  coincide,  in  terms  of  meaning, 
with  what  they  term  "text"  (1977i46)*  They  also  claim,  as  a 
property  of  speech  communication,  the  inherent  need  to  allow 
the  possibility  of  the  denial  of  an  assertion  as  it  is  being 
made*  It  seems  obvious  that  denial  may  be  as  descriptively 
applicable  as  requisite  for  other  interactional  components, 
such  as  those  para  linguist ic  cues,  as  it  is  for  speech*  Warm 
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smiles  are  not  always  warm  smiles*  It  is  also  evident  that 
participants  recognize  the  "double  hind"  and  the  need  for 
deniable  assertion,  and  that  competence  in  communication 
includes  the  abi li ty  to  produce  assertions  which  deny 
themselves,  and  to  produce  communicative  signs  and  symbols 
which  simultaneous ly  contradict  each  other*  There  must, 
then,  be  an  additional  aspect  of  competence  that  implies 
some  regularity,  some  sharedness,  to  those  aspects  of  speech 
discourse* 

The  concept  of  manipulation  of  focus  seems  to  be  a 
useful  one  in  explaining  processes  whereby  interpretation  of 
these  not-so-coaplex  communicative  strategies  is  possible* 

As  communicators  we  indicate  what  is  denial,  what  is 
rhetorical,  what  is  to  be  taken  lightly,  what  seriously* 

And,  of  course,  we  dissimulate*  But  the  implicit  statement 
in  the  signal  of  indication  is  "this  statement  is  to  be 
regarded  as  information— laden,  as  an  utterance,"  or  "this 
statement  is  more  nearly  an  act,  made  because  it  fits  as 
act*"  interlocutors,  interactants,  continuously  indicate 
that  plane  to  which  the  focus  Is  closest* 

Such  a  definition  of  the  properties  of  speech  acts  in 
effect  renames  those  acts  "communicative  acts*"  The 
definition  allows  "topic"  and  "focus"  to  be  expressed  in 
processual,  not  categorical,  terms*  It  allows  necessarily 
for  degrees  of  ambiguity  and  misapprehension*3 
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C*  OTHER  SPECIFIC  COMPONENTS 

As  introductory  to  the  discussion  of  the  meeting  of 
interest*  those  components  which  constitute  the  descriptors 
posed  by  Hymes  are  restated  here*  Some  are  seif-definitive* 
while  others  require  explanation*  Though  they  are  nowhere 
named  identically*  those  components  generally  are 
1 •  ae t ting  (  the  time  and  place  of  a  speech  act*  the 
physical  circumstance); 

2 •  scene  ( the  cultural  definition  of  an  occasion  as  a 
certain  type  of  scene); 

3*  part i cl pan t  (subsuming  such  categories  as  "speaker"  or 
"sender;"  "addressor}"  "hearer"  or  "receiver!"  or 
"audience”  ); 

4*  ends  (purposes,  outcomes*  goals); 

5*  ac  t  sequence  (  including  "message  f  o  rra " l  how  things  are 

said*  and  "message  content":  what  is  being  talked  about* 
or  ” topic"  ) ; 

6*  key  (  the  tone*  manner  or  spirit  in  which  an  act  is 
done  ) ; 

7*  1  ns t rumen tal i t i es  (including  "channel":  choice  of  oral 

[spoken,  hummed*  whistled*  chanted*  etc*]*  written* 
telegraphic,  semaphorlc,  etc*  ); 

8*  norms  (including  norms  of  Interaction  and  norms  of 
interpretation);  and 

9*  genres  (categories  such  as  poem,  myth,  tale,  proverb 
riddle*  curse  *  prayer,  oration*  •  *etc*  )• 
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The  definitions  of  components  are  admittedly 
Procrustean.  They  are  not  all  germane  to  "the  description  of 
every  event  or  act.  Sherzer  and  Darnell  (  1S72J 549 )  echo 
Byrnes'  "etic"  metaphor  in  introducing  their  own  definitions 
of  components  by  saying 

"They  are  not  to  be  used  as  a  check  list  but  rather 
as  a  guide  to  the  kinds  of  factors  which  enter  into 
the  relationships  of  rules  governing  the  use  of 
speech.  They  stand  to  a  complete  analysis  as  does  a 
phonetic  grid  to  a  phonological  description;  but  at 
the  present  preliminary  stage  of  work  in  this  field 
the  list  cannot  be  either  exhaustively  specific  or 
discrete.  The  items  of  the  present  list  are  clearly 
Interdependent  and  possibly  overlapping.  They  have 
been  identified  at  a  level  sufficiently  general  to 
be  maximally  useful  now." 

Since  the  publication  of  that  statement  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  description  of  speech  situations  which  use  the 
components  named.  There  has  been  only  implicit  address  to 
redefinition  or  further  specification  of  the  components; 
there  has  been  no  posi ting  of  a  hierarchy  of  components;  and 
there  have  been  few  attempts  to  generalize  beyond 
descriptions  of  specific  events»  except  to  suggest 
typologies  of  speech  communities  based  on  generalized  axes. 

Two  major  interrelated  problems  present  themselves  when 
one  attempts  to  describe  real  events  in  terms  of  the 
components.  The  first  is  that  a  real  situation  forces  there 
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to  be  at  Least  a  si tua t ion— spec  if ic  hierarchy  of  importance 
of  components.  (That  requirement  is  implied  in  the 
enunciation  of  the  framework  in  Sherzer  and  Darnell  £lb72]. 
The  question  arises  as  to  the  generalizability  of  the 
hierarchy  established  for  one  descriptive  situation*  to  a 
more  general  application.  In  this  study  that  question  may  be 
addressed  only  by  inference.  )  The  second  has  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  criteria  for  making  categorizations  of  real 
speech  streams  (or  other  communicative  behaviour)  a «i 
components.  As  has  been  suggested  in  Chapter  I,  these 
problems  must  be  addressed  at  different  levels  of  analysis. 
Dealing  with  them  as  problems,  in  fact,  implies  different 
kinds  of  anthropological  endeavors. 

A  discussion  of  two  of  the  components,  topic  and  genre, 
is  presented  here  in  order  to  attempt  to  address  aspects  of 
the  a f oreaen t i on ed  problems.  Of  all  the  components,  those 
two  seem  to  be  the  least  static  in  an  event  such  as  a 
meeting.  I  intend  to  argue  that  the  most  productive 
componential  axis  is  that  of  topic,  and,  considering 
sequence,  topic  change.  An  examination  of  the  notion  of 
genre  illustrates  that  the  components  themselves  imply  a 


differential  in  analytic  levels. 
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D.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  DEFINITION  OF  GENJ2E 

Hymes  (  1974cS443)  retains  the  notion  of  genre  as 
syntagmatic:  he  says  that  genres  "are  not  in  themseives 
acts*  events,  performances"  and  he  distinguishes  between 
minor  genres  i  e* g* f  riddles,  proverbs,  prayers,  greetings, 
farewells) —  elementary  or  minimal  genres  in  his  terms;  and 
complex  genres  which  incorporate  more  complex  organizations 
of  features,  modes  and  structures*  These  distinctions  seem 
to  miss  the  point  of  the  utility  of  the  concept*  Genre  as  a 
component  is  useful  only  when  it  is  so  marked  by 
participants*  In  other  words,  not  all  performance  is 
ascribable  to  a  specific  genre,  and  the  other  components  may 
define  an  act  as  any  one  of  a  number  of  genres*  No  one  term 
is  explicable  without  reference  to  other  terms  in  the 
ethnography  of  speaking,  but  the  various  classes  of  genres 
seem  to  change  absolutely  depending  upon  concatenation  with 
other  components*  Just  as  the  category,  genre,  is  itself 
born  of  a  distinction  based  on  analytic  focus, 4  in  that  it 
is  a  way  of  distinguishing  the  nature  of  a  speech  act  (where 
speech  act  distinguishes  between  a  range  of  other  possible 
acts  [e*g*,  kissing]  or  categories  of  speech  [e*g*, 
sentence]),  the  named  genres  should  provide  distinctions 
between  kinds  of  genres  at  a  more  precisely  defined  level  of 
ana  ly  sis* 

Instead,  contextually,  genres  may  become  confused*  An 
example  of  this  confusion  is  presented  here*  Entering  a 
large  unlit  office  before  a  meeting,  a  guest  speaker  met 
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another  meeting  participant,  both  Metis,  and  both  came  upon 
a  Treaty  Indian  seated  at  a  typewriter  in  the  dark, 
preparing  a  report  for  the  meeting#  The  guest  speaker  and 
the  man  he  entered  with  had  simply  nodded  a  greeting  at  the 
door#  The  first  words  spoken  were  these# 

(  1  ) 

1*  £ii4.erjjig  Qian:  (  looking  first  at  the  typist,  then  at  the 
guest  speaker)  Holy  shit  you  took  gloomy#  It  must  have 
been  a  foggy,  rainy  morning  when  your  mother  got 
pregnant  with  you# 

2#  Tyni s  t«  It  was  dark  alright  but  at  least  she  knew  who  was 

on  top  of  her - she  didn’t  have  to  try  and  figure  it  out 

afterwards  like  some  of  these  half— breeds'  mothers 
around  here#  (Pause)  Hey  I'm  having  a  problem  here# 

3#  Cues t  s neaker;  If  it's  with  the  report,  this  bastard  here 

can  help  you;  if  it's  your  identity  crisis,  I  can  help 

you#  If  you're  getting  intimate  with  the  typewriter  in 
the  dark,  nobody  can  help  you# 


Questioning  one's  parenthood  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  it,  suggestions  of  inappropriate  sexual 
encounters  in  the  dark  (mothers  with  unknown  fathers, 
antagonists  with  machines)  are,  either  in  Cree  or  Anglo 
contexts,  insulting#  An  insult  is  a  specific  genre#  Those 
words,  however,  were  the  first  spoken  in  this  encounter# 

They  are  manifestly  greetings#  Adding  a  consideration  of 
setting — physical  and  temporal  constraints — and  sequence, 
makes  this  series  of  three  insults  a  ritual  greeting, 
another  genre#  Further  consideration  of  “end"  would  indicate 
that,  quite  opposite  from  the  manifest  functions  of  insult, 
this  interchange  was  an  expression  of  solidarity#  Adding 
norm  for  interaction  requires  a  reference  to  kinesic 


behaviour#  The  eye  contact  with  the  guest  speaker  (along 
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with  a  smile),  invited  him  into  the  interchange.  The 
typist's  verbal  reference  to  a  problem  could  have  allowed 
him  to  remain  outside  the  insult  sequence,  signalling  a 
"getting  serious,"  Any  one  of  the  participants  would  have 
identified  the  speech  acts  as  11  jokes”  (although  laughter 
follows  only  virtuoso  performances).  The  identification  of 
the  performance  as  joke  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  key. 
Pause,  stress,  tone  of  voice,  are  crucial  or  such 
interchanges  may  go  wrong;  the  non— insult  may  become  real. 
There  is  a  challenge  in  the  initial  insult  to  keep  the  genre 
going,  to  return  the  insult,  to  maintain  both  the  absurdly 
sexual  reference  on  some  axis  as  that  initially  enunciated, 
and  to  surprise.  In  short,  this  interchange  is  describable 
in  terms  of  several  genres;  an  insult,  a  joke,  a  greeting, 
an  expression  of  solidarity. 

If  the  claim  is  made  that  speech  events  are 
r u ie— governed ,  that  they  are  not  randomly  contiguous  speech 
acts,  the  naming  of  genres  as  integers  of  rules  must  appeal 
to  the  participants*  either  tacit  or  explicit  def ini ticn  of 
genre.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  claim  that  participants 
know  and  abide  by  (or  break,  and  thus  surprise  others,  and 
so  substantiate)  rules;  with  the  knowledge  that  participants 
do  not  continuously  assess  and  nomlnalize  specific  speech 
acts  as  necessarily  anything  but  that  "he/she  spoke”  or  "did 
not  speak;”  the  analyst  must  establish  the  way  in  which  that 
speech  act  was  commonly  or  differentially  assented  to  as 


having  effected  something. 


In  other  words,  a  definition  of 
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genre  must  appeal  to  ends  and  outcomes*  analytically*  in 
order  to  establish  a  descriptive  category  that  appeals* 
further*  to  the  other  components  of  speech* 

In  the  specific  analysis  of  the  meeting  of  interest  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  Just  how  participants  segmented 
more  or  less  continuous  speech  activity  by  genre*  Naturally 
some  genres  are  manifestly  self-definitive;  e*g.,  ”Now  I  am 
going  to  tell  a  story*  •  •  H#  The  agenda  for  the  meeting  of 

interest  is  a  written  genre*  Participants  themselves  will 
name  genres  (e*g«*  ” let  us  begin  by  asking  God* s  blessing 

upon  our  work*”)  But  genres  are  distributed  differentially 
by  participants  a  contextually  identical  speech  stream 
uttered  by  an  inappropriate  participant  becomes  a  different 
genre*  It  is  a  given  that  in  a  meeting  the  chairperson  calls 
the  meeting  to  order*  A  call  to  order  by  anyone  else  in  the 
presence  of  the  designated  chairperson  is  more  than  an 
insult*  A  long  narrative  approximating  the  style  of  oratory 
permitted  an  Elder*  on  the  part  of  a  non— native  academic* 
becomes  mimicry* 

A  further  definitional  complication  is  seen  in  the 
assignment  of  genre  to  a  specific  speech  act  or  set  of  acts, 
when  key  is  considered*  Key  may  indicate  sarcasm,  irony* 
imperative*  challenge,  etc*  Genre  becomes  a  component  that 
is  only  more  precisely  defined  by  ends,  settings,  channel 
and  topic*  considered  in  sequential  context  with  reference 
to  participant*  The  definition  of  genre  seems  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  property  of  communication*  described 
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metaphorically  in  the  preceding  section*  as  movable  focus* 
The  category  genre*  by  itself*  seems  to  have  limited 
explanatory  or  descriptive  power*  In  every  instance  it  must 
be  defined  by  a  complex  of  other  components*  An  adequate 
accounting  for  the  use  of  the  term  requires  a  duality  of 
definitions:  genre  is  at  once  definitive  and  dependent* 
Because  an  introduction  is  what  it  is,  it  allows  for  the  use 
of  specific  rhetorical  and  stylistic  devices — it  determines 
key*  it  is  constrained  as  to  topic*  in  a  meeting  it  is 
usually  oral*  etc*  Its  definition  is  dependent  as  well. 
Because  of  manipulation  of  the  very  things  which  define  it* 
it  may  be  "insult, H  "joke, "  or  what  have  you* 

A  genre,  as  defined  by  participants*  may  encompass  an 
entire  speech  event*  When  it  is  embedded  in  another  event* 
e*g*  a  meeting*  it  is  not  usually  definable  without  appeal 
to  process*  and  the  component  most  immediately  wedded  to 
process*  topic  and  topic  change* 

The  analytic  level  that  requires  one  to  account  for 
meaning  for  participants;  categorization  by  participants; 
and  definition  of  structural  regularities  that  appeal  to  all 
other  levels  of  analysis  is  that  of  interpretive  frame*  The 
locus  for  analysis  seems  most  economically  described  by 


defining  several  dimensions  of  the  term,  topic* 
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E.  THE  ASCENDANCY  OF  TOPIC 

The  categories  named  as  components  of  the  use  of  speech 
in  the  literature  of  the  ethnography  of  communication  are 
not  discrete  categories*  The  efficacious  property  attributed 
to  the  categorization  is  descriptive!  the  claim  is  made  that 
the  speech  economy  of  a  given  speech  community  may  be 
described  with  reference  to  the  components*  Establishing  a 
hierarchy  of  importauce,  giving  a  prior  ascendancy  to  any 
component*  would  have  violated  the  principle  that  motivated 
the  enunciation  of  the  components;  namely,  that  speech 
situations  vary* 

The  claim  may  be  made,  however,  that  the  very  use  of 
the  term  '’components"  is  misleading,  because  the  term  may 
imply  discrete  categories*  When  one  addresses  a  real 
situation  with  those  terms,  one  describes  aspects  of  speech 
situations  and  must  subsume  one  component  under  another,  or 
incorporate  components,  one  within  the  other,  as  the 
situation  warrants* 

The  components  necessarily  appeal  for  definition  to 
different  levels  of  abstraction  from  the  situation  studied* 
For  example,  "  speech  event11  and  “speech  act"  must  have 
different  referential  frames,  and  imply  different  levels  of 
analysis,  than  "key."  The  former  and  remoter  terms  must 
subsume  other  components,  such  as  "participant*"  (Though 
“speech  event”  and  “speech  act”  are  not  named  as 
“components”  they  certainly  are  not  descriptively  discrete! 


the  definition  of  the  two  terms  is  central  to  the  definition 
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of  the  components*  )  The  latter  term,  key ,  must  be  subsumed 
under  other  components*  "Ends”  or  ’'outcomes'*  may  be 
considered  quite  apart  from  the  act  of  speaking  Itself, 
while  "channel”  is  much  less  interesting ,  much  less 
important,  when  abstracted  so  far*  Some  components  are 
integers  of  others!  how,  conceivably,  might  "participant”  toe 
separated  from  "setting"? 

Had  any  q.  B_r_lojl  hierarchy  been  posited, 

however - where,  for  example  "ends"  were  to  toe  considered 

analytically  intially  or  finally,  depending  upon  the 
analyst's  removal  from  description  of  real  events — any 
analysis  of  phatic  communication,  where  the  end  is  by 
definition  to  talk,  would  toe  unnecessarily  cumbersome  and 
the  salient  feature  of  the  description  would  be  lost* 

At  least  in  the  years  that  document  the  trial  of  the 
components  as  descriptors  one  of  the  most  useful  features  of 
the  schema  must  be  that  a  hierarchy  (or  any  set  of 
relationships  between  components  for  which  a  claim  might  be 
made)  is  to  be  s i t ua t i ona 1 ly  determined*  That  must  be  the 
case  as  far  as  static  description  is  concerned*  When  process 
of  communication  is  focused  upon  within  a  given  speech 
event,  a  temporal  sequence  of  talk  must  be  considered* 
Conceivably,  every  statement  in  such  a  case  might  be 
explicated  with  reference  to  each  component*  The  heuristics 
of  description  as  well  as  common  sense  dictate  otherwise* 
Obviously,  in  any  speech  event,  some  components  remain 
constant  and  finite*  An  axis  must  be  selected  which  does  not 
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require  the  recapitulation,  with  each  utterance  or  bit  of 
information,  of  the  relationship  of  components* 

The  criteria  for  selection  of  a  component  as  such  an 
axis  are  that  it  be  widely  variable?  that  it  be  subject  to 
specific  constraints  within  that  variability?  that  it 
subsume  more  of  the  other  components  than  any  other?  that  it 
do  so  with  the  greatest  economy?  and  that  those  criteria  be 
more  nearly  verifiable  and  demonstrable  with  actual  data* 

Considering  the  first  criterion,  with  the  meeting  as 
the  speech  event  of  interest,  one  finds  all  the  components 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  variable*  Only  "act 
sequence,”  "key, "  "ins t rumen ta li t i es”  and  "genre"  are 
remarkably  ©o ,  in  the  sense  that  descriptions  of  sequential 
variability  In  those  areas  is  noteworthy*  A  description  of  a 
sequence  of  genres  adumbrates  a  fuller  description  and 
constraints  upon  genres  are  so  wide  that  they  are  best 
described  po^t  hoq  * 

A  sequential  treatment  of  "key"  in  the  meeting,  were 
one  able  to  capture  that  sequence  without  consistent  prior 
reference  to  message  form  and  content,  would  be  a 
cont radict ion  in  terms*  I  assume  that,  once  defined,  changes 
in  setting  and  scene  are  trivial,  given  the  definition  of 
this  event*  In  order  to  describe  topic  change,  however, 
other  components  must  be  appealed  to  more  nearly 
cons iste nt ly ,  more  nearly  directly,  and  with  a  greater 
degree  of  verifiability,  than  any  other  component.  Moreover, 
components  such  as  key  assume  an  importance  that  would 
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otherwise  be  lost*  simply  because  the  requirements  of  the 
interpretive  frame,  where  topic  is  considered  and  defined, 
demand  its  considerations  it  obviously  is  manipulated  by 
participants  to  effect  topic  change*  The  documentation  of 
changing  topic  must  appeal  to  differentially-patterned 
complexes  of  components  in  sequence*  Therefore,  topic  or 
"act  sequences  message  form  and  content"  seems  to  be  the 
only  appropriate  axis  in  that  it  meets  all  five  selection 
criteria  more  nearly  than  any  other  component* 

if  one  deals  with  topic,  one  is  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
meaning  of  utterancesS  the  meaning  that  utterances  seem  to 
have  on  the  surface,  the  meaning  that  the  utterances  have  by 
virtue  of  sequence,  and  the  meaning  that  utterances  seem  to 
have,  given  stated  and  unstated— but— obvi ous  ends* 

The  notion  of  topic  demands  explicit  differentiation 
between  an  analytic  statement  of  the  situation  and 
participant  organization  of  the  situation*  It  further 
demands  that  in  the  analytic  statement  the  former  appeal  to 
the  latter  for  validations  the  only  substance  of  "topic"  is 
that  which  is  perceived  by  participants  to  be  the  topic*  The 
notion  of  control  of  that  component  requires  inclusion  of 
"extra-linguistic"  or  extra-grammatical  components* 
Explanation  of  topic  is  thus  seen  to  be  not  simply  a  matter 
of  clarification  of  the  properties  of  sentences  or 
utterances,  but  necessarily  inclusive  of  all  communicative 
behaviour*  (Unless  of  course,  we  maintain  that  participants 
focus  upon  the  semantic  and  syntactic  properties  of  language 
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as  a  pre-eminent  communicative  mode*  Because  such  properties 
are  ultimately  inexplicable  without  reference  to  other 
coniaiunicative  nodes,  it  does  not  seem  that  such  a  position 
may  be  reasonably  maintained*  )  Participants*  manipulation  of 
focus  captures  exactly  the  same  process  as  does 
participants*  control  of  topic* 
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1In  those  explanations  they  are  tied  to  an 
acronym - SPEAKING - as  a  mnemonic. 


unha  ndy 


2Vanek  (1978)  and  Vanek  and  Darnell  ( ms. f  1978)  have 
approached  the  same  issue  and  have  used  the  term  "focus"  in 
connection  with  the  proximate-obviative  distinction!  not  as 
simply  a  grammatical  category  but  as  a  property  of  the 
structure  of  human  communication  generally.  Participants  to 
a  communicative  actf  in  that  contextf  shift  focus  in  an 
interactional  domain.  This  allows  greater  or  lesser 
immediate  reference  to  " speaker."  In  fact,  the  "proximate 
communicator,**  a  term  which  necessitates  appeal  to  process, 
is  said  to  control  the  interaction  at  a  given  moment.  They 
claim  that  "speech"  in  the  term  ''speech  act"  is 

redundant - that  acts  and  events,  verbal  or  otherwise,  are 

properties  of  interaction. 


3Such  a  description  allows  a  common— sen se  evaluative 
domain  for  speech  acts  and  events.  For  example,  I  have 
maintained  that  the  meeting  of  interest  was  a  "successful" 
meeting.  The  measure  of  success  of  a  communicative  act  or 
event  is  the  degree  to  which  ambiguity,  misunderstanding  and 
misapprehension  (ail  properties  of  c ommunica ti on  )  are 
overcome • 


4barnell  (personal  communication)  has  maintained  that 
the  term,  genre,  has  always  been  difficult  to  distinguish 
analytically  from  "speech  event."  She  maintains  that  the 
term  is  more  an  artifact  of  the  mnemonic,  "SPEAKING,"  than  a 
response  to  an  imperative  to  describe  a  natural ly— perceived 
or  analytical ly— necessary  component. 
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IV,  CHAPTER  four:  THE  CR EE— ENGLISH  MEETING  AS  A  SPEECH  EVENT 


A,  INTRODUCTION 

The  selection  of  the  the  meeting  as  an  interactional 
arena  of  interest  requires  Justification  and  the  term  itself 
requires  definition.  Compounding  the  definition  with  the 
modifier  "bilingual”  creates  another  requirement  for 
explication.  Given  that  it  is  obvious  that  a  meeting  in  this 
sense  is  a  congregation  of  participants  who  are  physically 
present  together  in  order  to  engage  in  purposive 
communication)  a  first  question  is  whether  or  not  it 
represents  a  kind  of  speech  situation  or  a  kind  of  speech 
even  t • 

H.  THE  SPEECH  SITUATION  AND  THE  SPEECH  EVENT  AS  DESCRIPTORS 

Hyines  (  1874bC52)  would  distinguish  analytically  between 
the  two  by  noting  the  requirement  that  the  speech  situation 
be  a  "social  situation”  which  is  "in  some  recognizable  way 
bounded  or  integral”  and  that  it  be  marked  by  the  presence 
(or  absence)  of  speech.  There  is  a  caution  he  enunciates  in 
the  naming  of  a  social  situation  as  a  speech  situation!  ” I t 
would  not  be  profitable  to  convert  such  situations  en  masse 
into  parts  of  a  so cio l  inguist ic  description  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  relabelling  them  in  terms  of  speech,” 

In  fact,  the  distinction  between  a  speech  event  and  a 
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speech  situation  in  Hymes*  terms  is  a  difficult  one,  one 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
speech  event  must  have  recognizable  boundaries  as  well. 

It  is  the  notion  of  the  governance  of  speech  by  a 
coherent  set  of  rules  that  distinguishes  the  speech 
situation  from  the  speech  event.  Hymes  states  that  ” the  term 
speech  event  will  be  restricted  to  activities,  or  aspects  of 
activities,  that  are  directly  governed  by  rules  or  norms  for 
the  use  of  speech#"  By  naming  the  meeting  a  speech  event  in 
his  terms,  I  must  claim  that  its  definitive  characteristic 
is  rule-governed  speech.  That  claim  is  difficult  to 
substantiate  for  any  social  situation  except  by  simple 
assertion. 

The  important  question  then  becomes  whether  or  not  it 
makes  a  difference  in  analytic  outcomes  if  the  definition  of 
the  meeting  is  as  speech  situation  or  speech  event.  In  other 
words,  is  the  meeting  definitive  of  boundaries  only,  best 
described  as  a  social  situation  having  a  beginning  and 
ending,  and  including  speech  events  such  as  "argument”  or 
"narrative"  or  ” planning  session”  which  may  be  said  to  be 
rule  governed.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  that  must 
be  appealed  to  Is  one  of  coherence  of  rules,  given  the 
notion  that  direct  rule-governance  of  speech  activities 
defines  the  speech  event.  The  difference  in  analytic 
outcomes  is  this.  If  one  considers  the  meeting  a  speech 
situation,  one  must  then  relate,  through  statement  of  rules 
or  regularities,  subsidiary  speech  events  in  order  to 


. 
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account  tor  the  meeting  as  a  bounded  whole — one  would  be 
required  to  posit  rules  for  the  interrelatedness  and 
coherence  of  such  subsumed  speech  events  in  order  to  define 
the  social  situation  as  a  speech  situation* 

The  facts  that  many  meetings  include  appeal  to 
published  rules  for  the  conduct  of  entire  meetings;  meetings 
are  usually  convened  for  the  manifest  purpose  of 
communication  of  some  Kind,  and  that  communication  is  more 
often  than  not  talk;  and  there  appears  to  be  a  complex  of 
regularities  in  the  conduct  of  that  talk,  which  applies 
throughout  the  event;  alt  seem  to  conspire  to  name  the 
meeting — even  a  three— day  meeting  such  as  the  meeting  of 

immediate  interest  in  this  study - as  a  speech  event*  The 

analytic  outcome  of  treating  it  as  a  speech  situation  would 
be  unnecessarily  cumbersome*  Further,  treating  the  meeting 
as  an  event,  the  principle  of  coherence  of  rules  for  the 
meeting  is  maintained  in  that  it  is  axiomatic  to  the 
description  by  virtue  of  definition* 

It  seems  to  come  to  thisS  establishing  that  people  talk 
in  meetings,  and  that  the  talk  defines  the  meeting  as  such, 
is  not  a  gratuitous  observation  nor  an  expedient  imposition 
of  the  consideration  of  speech  on  a  primari iy— soc ia l 
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C*  • BILINGUAL*  AS  QUALIFIES 

This  speech  event  has  been  further  defined  in  this 
study  as  "bilingual*"  That  modifier  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  kind  of  meeting  focused  upon  here  from  a  realm  of 
possible  meetings  which  include  Amerindian  speakers  of  Cree 
and  non— natives*  In  order  to  distinguish  it,  the  terms 
HAnglo-H  or  "non-native"  meeting  will  be  used,  though  those 
terms  really  have  no  intuitive  or  definitive  appeal  except 
in  this  context*  In  this  context,  however,  those 
categorizations  (or  an  equivalent  set  of  distinctions)  are 
necessary*  The  necessity  is  derivative,  snore  nearly  an 
artifact  of  the  literature  that  treats  language—  and 
c ul ture— contact  than  of  social  fact*  It  has  been  suggested 
previously  that  in  the  positing  of  descriptive  categories  of 
"linguistic  code"  (or  "variety"  or  "register")  and 
"etiquette,"  and  in  the  comparison  of  regularities  that 
attend  specific  codes  and  etiquettes,  that  (1)  there  is  no 
adequate  accounting  for  individuals*  or  groups*  range  of 
managed  repertoires;  and  (2)  that  comparisons  based  on  a 
distinction  between  two  realms  of  cultural  knowledge  do  not 
account  as  nearly  adequately  as  observation  of  the  bilingual 
situation* s  being  more  than  the  sum  of  two  codes  in  contact, 
distinct — particularly  in  terms  of  etiquette — from  either 
"Anglo—”  or  "Amerindian-"  meetings*  Some  sociological 
literature  and  some  of  the  anthropological  literature  that 
addresses  social  aspects  of  language  use  at  least  implies 
this  approach  to  language  contact,  though  most  of  that 
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literature  focuses  on  the  function  of  code-switching. 
Analyses  in  the  ethnography  of  communication  take  account  of 
this  approach  only  £ ragmentar i ly •  1 

Code  and  £  t iuuet te 

Most  studies  seem  to  posit  code  and  etiquette  as  in  a 
realm  of  cultural  knowledge,  which  is  an  adequate  assumption 
if  there  is  only  one  code  being  considered  or  if  the 
situation  does  not  require  the  taking  into  account  of  group 
boundaries*  But  in  some  social  situations  where  two 
languages  are  used)  or  where  the  participants  might  be  said 
to  represent  more  than  one  cultural  tradition  in  the 
etiquette  that  attends  the  situation,  there  is  a  conceptual 
problem  in  simply  comparing  the  multiple  systems* 

It  is  obvious  that  people  attempt  to  be  understood; 
that  either,  in  this  case  Cl)  cultural  knowledge,  e*g«,  Cree 
etiquette,  must  include  knowledge  of  systems  that  prescribe 
protocols  for  dealing  verbally  with  participants  marked 
"non-Cree"  or  "aon-natlve;"  or  that  (2)  in  the  speech 
repertoires  of  all  participants,  regardless  of  professed  or 
marked  culture,  there  is  a  specific  complex  of  rules  that  is 

more  or  less  coincident - or  if  the  communication  is  to  be 

successful  will  be  in  some  way  coincident — which  allows  for 
the  conduct  of  speech  activities;  that  those  rules  may 
appeal  to  either  Amerindian  or  Anglo  protocols;  that  they 
may  reflect  completely  different  protocols  than  either 


Anglo—  or  Amerindian* 
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After  observation  of  all  kinds  of  meetings  including 
natives  and  non— natives*  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
conceptual  problem  involved  in  contrasting  systems  of 
cultural  knowledge  seems  to  reflect  a  real  problem*  That 
categorical  and  comparative  approach  seems  not  nearly  as 
descriptively  adequate  as  the  approach  dictated  in  the 
assumption  in  (2),  above* 

The  meetings  that  form  the  data  base  here*  the  aspect 
of  field  work  most  nearly  systematically  constrained  in  this 
work*  are  neither  Ang l o— raee t ings  nor  Amerindian  meetings* 
nor  simply  the  results  of  a  kind  of  combination  of  elements 
of  each*  A  facile  diagnostic  for  this  kind  of  meeting  may  be 
that  the  naive  non— native  may  believe  he  has  attended  an 
^Indian”  meeting,  while  his  Amerindian  counterpart  may 
profess  to  have  attended  a  **  white”  meeting*  The  ”  facile 
diagnostic™  is  suggested  by  several  observed  cases* 


The  first  consideration  for  definition  of  what  1  term 
bilingual  meetings  is  that  some  participants  attend  by 
virtue  of  ethnicity  or  claim  to  ethnicity;  and  subsidiarily* 
a  linguistic  code  or  speech  etiquette*  by  way  of  example  of 
the  validity  of  this  consideration,  I  have  observed  every 
Amerindian  participant  in  the  meeting  of  interest  in  this 
study,  in  some  other  kind  of  meeting  which  they  attended  by 
virtue  of  some  other  reason  than  their  Amerindian  Identity 
( e* g* *  professional  and  partisan  political  meetings)*  It  is 


. 
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obvious  that  their  speech  and  etiquette  repertoires  include 
unremarkable  conduct  at  such  meetings,  consistent  with  the 
role  assumed  in  attendance# 

The  second  definitive  consideration  of  bilingual 
meetings  is  that  that  ethnic  role  is  managed  for  the  benefit 
of  other  participants  who  attend  by  virtue  of  some  reason 
other  than  ethnicity#  The  bilingual  meeting,  then,  is  one 
where  a  managed  participant  role  which  reflects  a  marked 
ethnicity,  either  self-professed  or  ascribed  by  others,  is 
the  salient  descriptive  feature#  The  term  "bilingual" 
implies  that  the  concept  of  linguistic  code  captures  that 
salience  of  description#  For  the  participants  that  seems  to 
be  the  case#  "The  language"  is  conceived  of  as  a  total 
communicative  system#  If  an  individual  is  socially  known  as 
"native"  or  makes  a  claim  to  that  status,  that  person  seems 
to  be  ideologically  affiliated  with  the  local  code — in  this 
case,  Cree# 


I  have  categorized  some  meetings  as  Anglo—,  others  as 
Amerindian—,  and  have  stated  that  this  discussion  creates 
those  categories  as  meaningful  only  in  the  context  of  this 
discussion#  By  way  of  example,  some  such  categorized 
meetings  are  briefly  discussed  here# 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  provincial  organization  of 


certificated  native  teachers  has  been  formed#  The 
organizational  meetings  included  only  persons  socially  known 


. 
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to  be  native,  i»  e.  ,  Metis  or  Amerindian*  None  of  the 
meetings  had  a  recognizable  chairperson,  no  formal  vote  was 
taken  on  any  issue,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 

Amerindian-specific  ceremonies  were  included — no  t  because  of 
their  "native"  nature,  but  simply  because  it  was  the  thing 
to  be  done*  Attendance  was  by  virtue  of  ethnicity,  but 
role-management  along  those  lines  was  not  noteworthy*  The 
meetings  were  "Amerindian"  meetings  to  the  analyst, 
"meetings"  to  the  participants*  The  linguistic  code  used  was 
mostly  English,  except  for  side  remarks  and  Joking,  which 
were  all  subsequently  translated  for  the  benefit  of  those 
(native)  participants  who  did  not  speak  Cree* 

Ait  the  participants  in  those  meetings  have  attended, 
as  well,  the  provincial  professional  teachers* 
organization^  specialist  council  on  intercultural 
education*  in  those  meetings,  though  they  attend  as 
teachers,  they  attend  specifically  as  native  teachers.  The 
management  of  roles  is  socially  negotiable  in  that  contexts 
they  may  speak  as  "teachers"  or  as  "native  persons"  to 
non— native  participants.  Such  meetings  are  manifestly 
bilingual  and  bicuitural* 

In  other  contexts,  those  teachers  attend  meetings  where 
ethnicity  is  considered  formally  not  at  ail,  simply  meetings 
where  professional  activities  are  discussed.  While  those 
meetings  are  considered  "Anglo—"  meetings  in  this  context, 
they,  too,  are  simply  "meetings"  to  the  participants* 
individual  conduct  is  as  teacher* 


. 
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fift. HJL  Mfi-etinas 

Some  meetings,  though  attended  exclusively  toy  natives, 
must  be  considered  to  be  bilingual  or  bicultural  meetings 
because  some  participants,  though  native,  attend  by  virtue 
of  some  reason  other  than  ethnicity;  e*g*,  employment  with 
or  representative  of  governmental,  social  service  or 
educational  institutions  or  agencies*  Instead  of  simple 
tripartite  categorization,  a  more  nearly  accurate  typology 
of  even  bilingual  meetings  might  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
continuum*  On  the  one  hand,  the  more  nearly  Amerindian 
meeting  might  be  organized  by  natives;  defined,  with  respect 
to  purpose,  by  natives;  and  structured,  in  terms  of  the 
progression  of  events,  by  natives*  Non— native  participants 
at  such  meetings  are  often  called  "observers11  as  are  natives 
who  attend  by  some  other  reason  than  ethnicity*  On  the  other 
hand  are  the  meetings  including  both  natives  and 
non— natives,  but  conducted,  structured  and  goal-directed  by 
non— natives,  who  may  invite  participants  to  attend*  If  they 
are  so  invited  because  of  their  status  as  native,  they  may 
be  called  "resource  persons*"2 

The  meeting  of  Interest  is  a  manifestly  bilingual 
meeting*  The  next  three  chapters  of  this  work  constitute  a 


description  of  it 
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1Philips  (1974)  certainly  deals  with  the  issue*  as  does 
Basso  (  1970)#  The  population  boundaries  in  those  studies  are 
heuristically— imposed  and  imply  a  prior  definition  of 
culture  as  a  population  boundary# 

2Those  categorizations*  "observer"  and  "resource 
person”  obviously  imply  some  expectation  as  to  the  amount  of 
verbal  activity  expected  of  individuals  so  designated#  It 
seems*  however,  that  “observers”  are  usually  quite  willing 
to  talk  in  meetings*  while  “resource  persons”  are  quite 
often  reticent# 


V.  CHAPTER  five:  THE  MEETING  OF  INTEREST 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

After  definition  of  the  meeting  as  a  hounded, 
rule-governed  event  wherein  social  constraints  limit  talk  to 
a  kind  of  formal  performance;  and  after  attendance  at  more 
than  50  such  bilingual  meetings  and  the  entire 
audio-recording  of  four  of  them;  1  chose  one  meeting  as  a 
specific  meeting  of  interest*  In  describing  it  I  will  appeal 
to  a  range  of  other  meetings*  Hy  addressing  the  event,  the 
meeting,  in  general  terms;  by  appealing  to  Anglo— mee tings 
and  Amerindian  meetings,  by  further  focus  on  dual-category 
meetings  (bilingual  and/or  bicultural  )  and  even  more 
specific  focus  on  dual— category  meetings  that  have  been 
organized  by  natives,  compared  to  those  that  have  been 
organized  by  Anglos;  and  finally,  by  describing  on  the  one 
hand  one  meeting,  dealing  with  regularities  that  attend  that 
kind  of  meeting;  and  on  the  other  hand,  describing  the 
uniqueness  of  that  one  meeting;  I  shall  claim  to  provide 
evidence  and  support  for  the  argument  that  the  bilingual 
meeting  is  a  legitimate  generic  term  for  a  kind  of  speech 
event  that  has  a  peculiar  and  complex  set  of  rules* 

I  intend  to  provide  a  description  of  the  meeting  in  the 
terms  enunciated  in  the  ethnography  of  communication*  There 
follows  first  a  description  of  events  in  broad  terms,  using 
the  written  agenda  as  a  basis  for  description*  Second, 
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specific  speech  components  are  described* 

B.  THE  WRITTEN  AGENDA  AND  THE  OFFICIAL  RECORD 

The  agenda  for  the  meeting  shows  a  first  day  of 
planning  for  the  subsequent  two  days#  Appendix  A  is  a 
transcription  of  that  agenda#  Appendix  8  allows  a  comparison 
of  that  agenda  with  an  agenda  which  might  have  been 

written — a  "post  hoc"  agenda - describing!  in  agenda— like 

terms,  what  actually  happened# 

The  Written  An en da 

The  first  morning* s  agenda  charges  six  participants 
with  "organization  and  planning”  and  the  afternoon  is  slated 
for  “discussion  of  the  roman  orthography  for  Cree#”  The 
rationale  for  a  pre-planning  session  and  the  composition  of 
the  group  selected  to  attend  the  "pre-meeting"  has  its 
logic#  The  Convener  recognized  a  necessity  for  validation  of 
the  writing  system  by  professional  linguists,  some  of  whom 
have  suggested  orthographic  systems#  She  knew  the  adequacy 
of  the  constructs  of  descriptive  linguistics  at  the 
phonological  level#  She  also  perceived  its  inadequacy  to 
account  for  Cree  speakers*  perceptions  of  what  they  consider 
to  be  important  phonological  considerations#  The  session  was 
intended  as  much  to  acquaint  the  linguists  with  such 
problems  as  pre-aspiration  of  stops  and  stylistic  devices 
she  terms  necessary  for  "euphony” — which  she  maintains  as  an 
overriding  and  paramount  constraint  on  phonology#  She  was 


. 
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aware  that  CrProf  would  make  those  points  to  the  other 
linguists  in  the  strong  terms  he  uses(  and  that  CrTchr— 1 
would  do  the  same  with  humour  and  tact. 

The  first  day  provides  for  no  formalities  in  the  way  of 
reports*  official  openings  or  formal  presentations*  while 
the  second  and  third  days  of  the  meeting  are  to  be  opened 
with  a  prayer  by  an  Elder*  The  second  and  third  da ys  were  to 
have  included  an  additional  nine  participants*  The  entire 
morning  of  the  second  day*  presumably  the  result  of  the 
previous  day's  organization  and  planning*  was  to  be  taken  up 
by  first  a  report  on  the  present  status  of  the  orthographic 
systems  used*  followed  by  a  report  Justifying  the  need  for  a 
standard  orthography*  After  lunch  there  was  provision  to 
Justify  the  division  of  the  large  group  into  committees,  to 
discuss  orthographic  systems  in  committees*  and  to  hear 
committee  reports*  The  formation  of  smalt  groups  reflected  a 
constraint  on  the  conduct  of  meetings:  the  Convener  could 
not  have  predicted  that  the  non— native  participants  would 
understand  the  c ircum locutions  necessary  in  polite 
disagreement*  Small  groups  would  have  allowed  dissidents  to 
come  to  a  consensus  of  their  own,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
large  group* 

An  evening  session  was  to  have  been  devoted  to  a  review 
of  the  day's  events,  though  the  parameters  of  the  review 
were  not  made  explicit* 

After  prayer  the  third  morning,  there  was  provision  for 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  committee  to  sponsor  the  new 
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orthography,  to  discuss  organizational  considerations 
surrounding  that  committee,  and  to  discuss  the  development 
of  a  resource  centre  for  the  Cree  language  in  cooperation 
with  provincial  universities*  There  was  to  have  been  a 
2.5-hour  report  after  lunch* 

The  six  "organizers"  and  “planners"  scheduled  to  take 
part  in  the  pre— meeting  of  the  first  day  included  CrProf , 
CrTchr-1  and  the  Convener  as  Cree— speakers  and  TESL,  AlgLing 
and  AthLing  as  linguists*  {CrProf* s  position  included  him  in 
both  categories*  }  The  linguists  were  distinguished  twice 
subsequently  on  the  written  agenda*  they  were  to  assist  the 
Convener  in  Justifying  the  need  for  the  roman  orthography  on 
the  second  day,  and  were  to  make  a  final  report,  separate 
f  rora  the  reports  of  the  commit  tees. 

liis.  Eun&li.<an  tut  -liic  Writ l&n  Agenda 

The  agenda  cannot  be  said  to  reflect  exactly  the 
behavioural  expectations  of  the  Convener*  In  an  application 
to  the  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  for  money 
with  which  to  conduct  a  meeting,  an  agenda  must  he 
included — one  must  show  that  a  suitable  sequence  of  events 
is  planned*  The  allowance  for  the  first  day's  group  to 
organize  and  plan  the  meeting  provides  for  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  in  departure  from  the  agenda  on  the  second  and 
third  days*  The  agenda  does  reflect  an  attempt  at  the 
management  of  participant  involvement*  The  first  day  was  to 
allow  the  group  identified  as  the  linguists  to  speak  to  the 
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issues  involved,  in  the  company  of  a  C re e— speak i ng  linguist 
and  the  two  teachers  of  Cree,  both  of  whom  have  had  some 
training  in  lingui stcs.  The  linguists  were  to  contribute  to 
the  argument  for  the  need  for  a  standard  orthography  when 
the  larger  group  convened  the  second  day,  and  were  to  take 
part  in  the  final  day* s  report*  The  agenda  thus  implicitly 
establishes  them  as  ’’resource  persons”  in  that  it  specifies 
the  times  and  topics  where  they  are  expected  to  talk*1 

The  agenda  does  not  reflect  the  expectation  of  a  mass 
conversion,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Cree-speaking 
population  cr  even  meeting  participants,  to  the  new 
orthography  expected  to  be  presented*  It  suggests  a 
permanent  committee  to  continue  to  discuss  and  promulgate 
the  system,  and  suggests  a  further  move  to  establish  a 
permanent  Cree— i anguag e  resource  centre,  or  centres,  at 
universities  or  with  the  cooperation  of  those  institutions* 

Xiie  «  EpsT.  iia.Q.l 

Day  1 

In  fact  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  the 
morning* s  topics  ranged  over  a  number  of  organizational 
matters:  should  the  group  discuss  the  issues  in 
committees  the  following  day,  or  should  it  remain  as  a 
large  discussion  group*  This  question  involved  verbal 
excursions  in  the  areas  of  whether  or  not  specific 
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individuals  would  be  in  attendance;  the  concomitant  use 
of  the  syllabic  system  of  writing  with  roman 
orthography;  and  often  the  nature  of  the  Cree  language 
generally*  There  were  in  fact  eight  participants  in  the 
meeting  the  first  day:  CurrSpec,  invited  to  attend 
beginning  the  second  dayf  came  only  for  the  first;  and  I 
came  to  record  the  meeting* 

Subsequently,  that  first  day,  it  was  decided  not  to 
divide  the  group  into  committees,  though  that  was  not 
made  explicit*  Then  the  planning  group  discussed 
specific  orthographic  symbols  and  motivations  for  the 
selection  of  one  symbol  over  the  other*  The  discussion 
ranged  over  a  number  of  other  topics,  a  matter  of 
concern  to  any  analysis  of  the  meeting,  and  a  matter 
discussed  at  length  in  the  following  chapters*  The 
discussion  that  involved  the  roman  symbols  was  usually 
introduced  or  carried  by  AtgLing,  questioned  by  AlgLing 
himself  or  by  other  participants,  and  then  Justified  by 
him  with  an  appeal  to  this  substantive  constraint, 
though  he  never  couched  his  argument  in  these  terms: 
dialectal  variation  in  Cree,  reflecting  variations  of 
Pro to— A igonk ian  */  1/ ,  include  more  or  less  predictable 
variation  in  vowels,  particularly  on  high/front  axes* 

The  discussion  usually  centred  on  the  selection  of 
H type"  words  that  would  apply  pan— di a l ec ta l ly ,  insofar 
as  the  linguists  were  concerned*  The  CrProf * s 
protestations  were  supported  generally  by  CrTchr— 1  and 
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the  Convener,  that  other  phonological  and  raorp ho phonemic 
considerations — less  easily  explicable  by  linguists, 
presently -  must  be  accounted  lor. 

Days  2  and  3 

The  second  day  of  discussion,  the  first  day  of  the 
“real”  meeting  in  a  sense,  involved  only  three  new 
participants  who  were  to  be  involved  as  discussants  of 
the  substantive  issues  of  the  meeting.  The  three  new 
discussants  were  CrTchr-2,  CrTchr— 3  and  CrCurrSpec.  The 
latter  is  a  young  man  fluent  in  both  Cree  and  English 
who  works  in  curriculum  development  in  C ree- language 
materials  for  a  native  educational  institution  in 
another  province.  The  former  administers  Cree— English 
bilingual  programs  at  the  elementary  school  level  in  yet 
another  province. 

All  other  new  participants  had  some  other  manifest 
function  than  discussion  of  orthographic  issues.  The  two 
chiefs  from  the  Convener* s  reserve  were  silent 
particpants,  lending  the  meeting  some  authority  because 
of  tbeir  presence.  The  Elder  was  to  speak  in  general 
terms,  or  any  terms  he  chose.  A  Cree— English  bilingual 
secretary  ("Secty”  )  was  to  take  notes  on  the  meeting, 
and  while  she  could  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion 
without  having  been  considered  out  of  place,  she  did 
not.  DINA-Loc  spoke  briefly  the  second  day,  more  the 
third.  DINA-Nat  spoke  to  general  issues  and  was  emphatic 
in  her  evaluation  of  the  meeting  as  important  and 
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productive.  OBS-1,  OBS-2  and  OHS-3  spoke  not  at  all. 

On  the  third  day  the  two  chiefs  attended  only  for 
the  formal  opening.  The  Elder  was  sumsioned  out  of  the 
room  several  times  to  confer  with  native  persons  who  had 
heard  he  was  in  attendance.  The  other  casual  observers 
did  not  attend,  except  as  noted  later. 

The  progress  of  events  during  the  two  days  is  not 
reflected  in  the  official  record.  The  entire  morning  of 
the  second  day  of  the  meeting  was  taken  up  by 

1.  a  ceremonial  opening  in  prayer  by  the  Elder; 

2.  a  welcome  by  the  Convener; 

3.  se If — i nt roduc t ions,  which,  for  the  Cre e— spea ki ng 
participants  usually  included  a  response  to  the 
Elder's  remarks; 

4.  a  formal  address  by  the  Elder; 

5.  a  series  of  questions  and  responses  about  specific 
ideas  and  words  in  the  Elder's  address — a 
pedagogical  discourse,  in  that  the  Elder  ended  his 
responses  with  a  formulaic  kinstohtin-ci  l  'do  you 
understand?*  ),  and  was  asked  to  continue  or 
elaborate  by  his  interlocutor  with  namoya  {'no'); 
and  f ina liy , 

6.  approximately  45  minutes  of  discussion  of  the  roman 
orthographic  system  formulated  the  previous  day.  The 
afternoon  was  generally  given  to  the  discussion  of 
the  announced  topic.  Major  subsidiary  issues 


discussed  were  the  mechanisms  for  promulgation  of 
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the  system  and  the  continued  restatement  of  the  need 
for  uniformity* 

The  last  morning  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  a 
short  summary,  initially;  and  then  to  the  fortaalization 
of  the  committee  as  a  permanent  and  enlarging  body, 
planning  for  subsequent  meetings  and  activities* 

The  agenda  and  the  unofficial  record  bear  some 
superficial  resemblance,  but  what  was  accomplished  was 
not  accomplished  because  of  an  appeal  to  the  agenda,  and 
most  of  what  was  accomplished  is  not  reflected  in  the 
official  record*  The  process  by  which  the  participants 
conducted  the  meeting  is  seen  in  neither*  The  Convener, 
of  course,  had  potentially  considerable  influence  on  the 
structure  of  events*  She  dictated  the  structure  overtly 

very  little - certainly  to  less  an  extent  than  in  any 

usual  Anglo— convened  meeting*  The  meeting  progressed  and 
accomplished  according  to  its  participants*  willingness 
to  participate,  and  that  participation  was  structured 


along  lines  not  usually  made  explicit* 
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C*  COMPONENTS  OF  SPEECH  USAGE  AND  THE  MEETING  OF  INTEREST 
The  next  level  of  description,  adressin^  this  gross 
temporal  sequential  description,  segments  the  meeting  into 
considerations  of  speech  components* 


The 


SLl  Speegji  CoMjijuallias 


The  initial  question  in  the  description  of  the  meeting 
is  whether  or  not  "speech  community”  is  an  appropriate 
category  in  which  to  describe  a  collectivity  of  linguistic 
and  communicative  competences  represented  at  this  or  other 
bilingual  meetings*  The  common  definition  includes  the 
necessity  of  the  participant*  s  sharing  of  at  least  one  code* 
The  meeting,  like  many  dual-category  meetings,  was  conducted 
primarily  in  English  and  it  was  assumed,  most  of  the  time, 
that  most  participants  understood  most  of  what  was  going  on* 
If,  in  fact,  the  “sharing  rules  for  the  conduct  and 
interpretation  of  speech"  C Hymes  1972)  is  definitive  of  the 
speech  community,  the  affirmative  response  to  that  question 
must  be  qualified*  In  some  sense  the  concepts  of  sorac hbunde 
(a  language  or  code  area - in  this  case,  collectivities  of 


English  speakers  and  Cree  speakers)  and 


or 


"speech  area,”  "speaking  rules  being  shared  among  contiguous 
languages”  [Hymes  1972:54,  after  Neustupny]  )  introduces  the 
distinction  of  a  differentially-based  distribution  of  codes 
and  etiquettes  in  a  population* 

In  order  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  definition  of 


boundaries  of  code  and  etiquette  collectivities,  I  assume 
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this  meeting  to  represent  an  aspect  of  a  speech  network 
("the  specific  Linkages  of  persons  through  shared  varieties 
and  speaking  rules  across  communities"  [  Hymes  1972:55])*  It 
is  demonstrable,  however*  that  rules  are  imperfectly  shared 
in  this  meeting — yet  that  the  meeting  was  created  and  was  a 
success*  The  relationship  of  individuals  to  group  in  a 
dialectical  relationship  is  problematic  in  these 
def  initions*  Wallace*  s  (1961)  notion  of  11  partial  equivalence 
structures"  is  helpful  here*  One  must  acknowledge  that 
despite  structural  regularities  which  attend  human 
interaction*  expressed  inf erentia l ly  as  "rules,"  it  cannot 
be  maintained  that  each  participant' s  command  of,  or 
appreciation  for  such  rules  is  identical*  There  is  evidence 
that  the  coincidence  of  equivalence  structures  may  have 
changed  during  the  meeting  of  Interest  as  participants 
approximated  to  what  they  perceived  other  participants' 
expectations  for  speech  behaviour  to  be* 

Qflslg  anil  fi  tlqMfills 

Distinction  between  code  and  etiquette  is  crucial  to 
this  discussion*  An  example  of  such  a  distinction  appeals  to 
as  simple  and  basic  a  level  as  lexical  choice  and  prosodic 
features*  It  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  ask  politely  for  a 
cigarette  in  Cree  with  the  stream 


A  direct  translation  into  English  with  the  accompanying 


intonation  and  stress  is  plainly  rude* 
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If -g. t +»a.g f a 3 £ e£+&  L^arette2 

Other  protocols*  or  etiquette*  e*g**  of  whom  might  this 
question  be  asked*  pose  even  more  problems*  In  a  Cree 
context  that  establishes  a  friendly  relationship;  an 
English-speaking  context  might  make  the  stream  rude* 

1  assume  that  etiquette  is  as  much  of  a  problem  in  this 
study  as  code;  that  the  two  are  not  consonant;  that  the 
description  will  demonstrate  a  distinctive  attem  pt  t  o 
approximate  a  communicative  system  on  the  part  of  specific 
participants*  Assuming  mutual  Intelligibility  in  English  and 
mutual  intelligibility  amongst  a  subgroup  in  Cree*  I 
initially  define  the  two  as  the  languages*  or  codes,  of  the 
meeting*  Concerning  varieties  of  code,  there  were  four  Cree 
dialects  represented  at  the  meeting;2  but  there  was  as 
little  problem  with  intelligibility  between  varieties  of 
Cree  as  there  was  with  varieties  of  English*3 
Intelligibility  may  certainly  be  managed  in  a  bilingual 
meeting*  but  besides  the  obvious  ability  to  switch  codes,  it 
is  a  much  more  subtle  management  of  intelligibility  by 
register  within  a  code  that  seems  to  speak  as  loudly  as 
code-switching.  Those  registers  are  discussed  with  respect 
to  individual  participants,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
considerations,  in  the  following  sections* 
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Eartiti-gan-t 

This  component  is  probably  the  most  important  in  the 
description*  This  description  is  one  of  people  talking*  The 
other  components  are  predicate,  then,  to  this.  Were 
personality  a  necessary  cons  idera t i on,  a  more  or  less 
complete  biography  of  each  participant  would  have  to  be 
included*  It  must  be  maintained  that  there  is  never 
sufficient  information  for  complete  description,  an  obvious 
limiting  statement  (Garfinkel  1967)*  It  must  also  be 
maintained  that  specific  information  about  people  involved 
in  speech  or  other  communicative  acts  is  sufficient  to 
establish  whether  or  not  a  speech  act  is  adequately 
accounted  for  in  terms  of  either  (a)  other  interactants,  or 
(b)  an  analyst’s  description  of  the  patterning  of  speech 
behaviour* 

For  example,  most  of  the  participants  in  the  meeting  of 
interest  are  friends  and  colleagues  of  each  other*  Before 
the  meeting  began,  some  could  have  predicted  that  one 
participant,  CrTchr— 1,  would  have  made  the  other 
participants  laugh*  By  the  time  the  meeting  had  progressed 
very  far,  all  participants,  given  no  prior  knowledge  of  her, 
could  have  predicted  that*  The  kind  of  knowledge  about  her 
that  people  brought  to  the  discussion  is  not  really  germane 
to  this  study*  The  categories  that  new  participants  used  to 
predict  her  verbal  input  and  the  nature  of  it  are  important* 

One  participant,  the  Elder,  was  permitted  a  range  of 
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topic  that  is  almost  infinite  and  could  have  ranged  to 
vocalizations  undecipherable  by  any  other  participant 
without  being  thought  of  by  most  native  participants  as 
unusual*  One  need  not  command  his  biography  to  have 
predicted  that*  The  complex  of  ascriptions  made  by  the 
participants  concerning  the  Elder  that  allows  him  that 
latitude  are  finite  and  sufficient  in  terms  of  the 
description  to  account  for  that  latitude* 

The  kind  of  information  one  must  control  in  order  to 
predict  the  usual  will  vary  with  the  definition  of  the 
event*  The  speech  event  recognized  as  a  meeting  is  by  nature 
purposive*  Given  that  there  is  a  shared,  usually  explicit, 
definition  of  goals,  participants  in  meetings  are  selected 
or  select  themselves  along  axes  that  appeal  in  some  way  to 
the  stated  purpose*  1  Non— a t tendance  of  potential 
participants  may  appeal  to  the  same  axes;  and  attendance  may 
be,  of  course,  to  interfere  or  to  attempt  to  ensure  that  the 
meeting  does  not  realize  manifest  goals*  ) 

Potential  participants  in  dual-category  meetings  are 
possibly  any  persons  with  a  command  of  either  or  both 
English  and  Cree*  in  fact,  of  course,  people  attend  meetings 
for  reasons,  and  persons  without  perceived  reasons  are 
sometimes  asked  to  leave*  By  definition,  the  bilingual 
meetings  I  address  require  one  to  be  categorized  by 
ethnicity,  either  native  or  non— native*  Those  categories  may 
be  manipulated  and  are  contextually  defined*4 


There  are  behavioural  expectations  that  attend 


) 
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definitions  of  ethnicity*  Those  definitions  provide  a  means 
of  control »  either  exerted  by  self  or  others*  Though  the 
categories  are  dual  and  mutually  exclusive,  and  an  initial 
definition  into  a  specific  category,  native  or  non— native, 
will  not  usually  vary,  individual  participants  can 
manipulate  the  behavioural  expectations  that  attend  those 
categories  by  appealing  to  other  axes  in  speaking:  a  "native 
teacher"  can  speak  as  "native, "  then  as  "teacher,"  then  as 
"woman,"  and  so  forth* 

Sex  and  age  have  concomitant  expectations  attached* 

Both  may  he  overshadowed  by  other  ascriptlve  categories*  The 
complexes  of  attributes  will  vary  according  to  other 
components  and  the  kinds  of  speech  events  in  which  they  take 
place*  The  concatenation  of  categories  in  the  definition  of 
"old  man"  for  example,  is  definitive  of  a  role  that  demands 
respect  and  deference*  But  the  degree  of  respect  and 
deference  will  vary  with  the  additional  categories  of 
"drunken"  or  "wise."  Sex  is  a  category  that  is  a  biological 
given:  the  behavioural  expectations  will  vary  by  sex*  It  is 
in  the  ascription  of  the  categories  that  define  sex  and  age 
that  socially-de  te rmined  ethnicity  may  be  most  evident  in 
bilingual  meetings*  Native  definitions  of  both  categories 
are  likely  to  correspond  less  with  biological  reality; 
behavioural  expectations  are  likely  to  be  more  nearly 
constrained  in  native  terms  (l*e*,  those  terms,  sex  and  age, 
determine  more  nearly  coherent  differences  compared  to 
non-native  society);  and  seemingly  paradoxically,  those 
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constraints  are  more  easiiy  broken  by  individuals  without 
censure  or  surprise  than  in  non— native  events  generally*  The 
importance  of  the  relationship  between  sex  and  age  may  vary 
by  individual:  in  native  terms  (and  perhaps  situationaliy  in 
non— native  terms)  an  old  woman  may  be  more  11  o l d”  than 
“woman •  ” 

In  addition  to  those  native-defined  role  expectations 
native  participants  may  appeal  to  roles  that  are  independent 
of  native  status  < e* g* ,  teacher)*  This  would  seem  to  allow 
for  a  great  deal  of  role  flexibility  in  talk  for  native 
participants  in  bilingual  meetings*  In  fact,  in  native 
terms,  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  good  speaker  is  an 
individual's  manipulation  of  those  roles  into  a  coherent  and 
effective  performance* 

Non— native  participants  in  bilingual  meetings  probably 
appeal  more  to  status;  assuming  sex  and  age  to  be  biological 
givens  they  are  probably  less  apt  to  think  of  the 
behavioural  expectations  that  attend  those  categories  to  be 
artfully  manipulated*  They  will  wear  the  status  that  attends 
sex  and  age  as  permanent  attributes* 

An  example  of  virtuoso  performance  in  this  area  might 
be  that  of  a  woman ,  an  elected  chief*  That  latter  status  is, 
in  Alberta,  usually  a  male  one*  The  taking  on  of  the  status 
“chief”  means  that  the  woman  assumes  a  somewhat  “older” 
status  than  her  biological  age  might  indicate*  Without  the 
status  of  chief  she  might  be  considered  to  be  a  young  woman, 
and  actually  was  usually  so  treated,  except  formally*  In 
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chairing  one  bi lingual  meeting  she  could  speak  alternately 
as  chief,  marking  her  statement  emphatically,  initially, 

with  "As  chief  of  the  -  Band,  !•  •  •  "  •  But  as  a  woman  she 

could  joke  publicly  with  topics  that  are  sex— spec i fic.  She 
could  also  speak  as  a  professional  teacher!  "Those  of  you 
who  work  with  natives  should  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
obligations  of  members  of  the  extended  family.  •  •  « • 

The  chairperson  and  Convener  in  the  meeting  of  interest 
was  a  native  woman  of  sufficient  age  to  have  retired  from  a 
profession  requiring  a  university  degree.5  She  was  not,  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting,  thought  of  as  an  "old  woman" 
amongst  her  own  people,  except  that  she  was  beyond 
child-bearing  years.  It  was  obvious  that  she  was  approaching 
that  status  of  age  and  wisdom  that  would  mark  her  for 
special  respect  in  her  reserve.6 

In  other  bilingual  meetings,  a  grandfather  of  adults 
assumes  consistently  the  social  role  of  a  young  man  in 
public  speech  performance  in  both  native  and  bilingual 
meetings  i  confusing,  in  the  process,  non— native  participants 
attempting  to  effect  some  categorization  along  the  axis  of 
age).  One  young  man,  about  30  years  old,  Is  an  honoured  man 
In  most  Indian  meetings,  sometimes  as  though  he  were  old, 
because  of  his  c cmmand  of  traditional  ways*  He  is  also  a 
professional,  and  may  assume  that  role  in  bilingual 
meetings,  but  dual-category  meetings  are  more  nearly 
anomoLous  for  him  because  non— native  participants  normally 
fail  to  perceive  his  position  and  he  is  permitted  to  make  no 
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explicit  public  claim  to  it# 

Thus,  sex  and  age,  with  attendant  role  expectations, 
may  mark  native/ non-native  subgroups  in  bilingual  meetings, 
because  the  statuses  are  differentially  defined#  Following 
that ,  native  participants  are  aware  of  that  ethnic 
difference  in  definition;  and  recognize  that  skillful 
assumption  of  different  role  attributes,  to  which  one  might 
make  a  legitimate  claim  during  the  course  of  talk,  means 
something  besides  being  a  demonstration  of  skili  a t  talk; 
and  therefore  native  participants  in  bilingual  meetings 
might  use  that  non-native  unawareness  of  the  difference  in 
ascriptive  dimensions  of  sex,  age  and  ethnicity  to 
communicate  among  themselves#  Descriptively,  for  both 
groups,  sex  and  age  allow  primarily  for  different  keys  and 
different  topics# 

Outside  sustained  contact  in  an  event,  competence  in 
register  is  a  aanl putable  attribute#  Most  native  persons  who 
have  more  than  conversational  competence  in  English  can 
recount  instances  of  having  been  addressed  land  so  having 
responded)  inappropriately,  (e#g#,  the  physician  collecting 
blood— sample  data  in  the  band  office,  who  addresses  native 
university  students  in  terms  appropriate  to  chi Idren  or 
persons  minimally  competent  in  English)#  In  a  meeting, 
however,  and  particularly  a  long  one,  competence  in  register 
is  usually  difficult  to  misrepresent  over  a  very  long 
period • 

In  the  meeting  of  interest,  given  that  contextually 
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manipulated  behavioural  expectations  attending  sex,  age  and 
ethnicity  are  recognized,  I  believe  the  following 
categorizations  approach  adequacy  in  description  of  the 
topic  range  permitted;  the  amount  of  talk  permitted;  and 
genre  permitted,  insofar  as  that  term  is  useful  in  analysis* 
1  •  In  Cree  ,  j2y  register.  (Variety,  l.e., 

dialect,  is  an  important  personal  attribute:  because  the 
dialects  of  Cree  are  in  fact  mutually  intelligible  in 
the  *est  for  the  most  part,  register  is  much  more 
important  in  determining  who  will  talk  about  what,  and 
how  much,  and  who  will  understand*  )  An  individual  may  be 
recognized  as  more  or  less  conversationally  competent  in 
Cree;  there  may  he  some  judgement  that,  in  addition  to 
being  able  to  speak  and  understand  Cree  in  everyday 
conversation,  the  individual  is  a  good,  very  good,  or 
exceptionally  good  speaker  of  Cree;  the  individual  may 
be  considered  to  be  a  good  analyst  of  the  language  ip 
native  terms l  and  the  individual  may  he  deemed  competent 
to  speak  High  Cree,  a  special  register*  (Public 
performance  in  High  Cree  constitutes  a  special  claim: 
competence  to  understand  High  Cree  is  another  matter*  ) 

Though  there  is  some  implication  of  ranking  in  this 
categorization  of  competencies,  such  a  ranking  cannot  be 
maintained*  The  categories  are  simply  nornina Liza  lions* 
The  categories  are  ranked  only  insofar  as  they  are 
mutually  incompa tab le* 
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<j!s  t  Anguished  here  for  purposes  of  description  of  the 
meeting  of  Interest  are 
a.  conversational  adequacy; 

b«  rhetorical  or  oratorical  adequacy;  and 

c*  academic  adequacy*  Within  this  category*  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  meeting;  one  must  consider 
competence  in  the  formal  discipline  of  linguistics: 

1  )  some  knowledge  of  terms* 

2)  competence  in  the  use  or  comprehension  of  terms 
specific  to  linguistic  concepts  used  in  applied 
linguistics  in  the  study  of  Cree  (  e*  g*  *  the  use 
of  the  term  ”sy l labi cs * ”  references  to  ”/— elk/ 
and  /—  t  waw /  dialects”);  and 

3)  differences  in  professional  competence  in 
linguistic  argument* 

3*  ketati ve  s  ta  tus  in  the  social  structure  of  the 

pan— Canadian  native  community;  or  in  provincial  or  local 
native  communities;  which  may  or  may  not  be  related  to 

4*  kelative  s ta  tus  and  power  in  native  politics  at  the 
local;  provincial  or  national  level; 

5.  Work  idi  ye-jrs.\-a.tgd  ajLi&llIg .  Because  persons  whose 

positions  involve  employment  in  nat i ve— rela t ed  affairs 
may  consider  themselves  to  have  more  of  a  vested 
interest  in  the  decisions  made  at  both  the  meeting  of 
interest  and  many  like  it;  the  work  role  may  determine 
who  involves  himself  or  herself  more  intently  in  the 


mee  ting* 
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1  have  attempted  to  present  these  categories 
sc he mat lea t iy  with  respect  to  the  participants  of  the 
meeting  of  interest*  along  with  a  ranking  of  the  amount 
talked  during  the  meeting*  relative  to  periods  of 
attendance;  and  the  topic  range  permitted  the  participants* 
That  information  is  presented  in  the  Table  of  Participant 
At  tributes  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 
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How  complete  a  description  of  artifacts  is  necessary 
for  adequate  description?  Does  extra— mee ting  talk  by  the 
same  group  of  participants*  in  some  different  physical 
arrangement*  constitute  a  legitimate  extension  of 
description  respecting  setting?  The  reasonable  criteria  seem 
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to  be  that  one  must  include  in  description 

1.  those  physical  aspects  that  define  the  situation  for  the 
group  or  for  sub-groups; 

2*  those  physical  and  temporal  aspects  that  relate  to  other 
components,  without  which  those  components  are 
inadequately  described;  and 

3#  those  physical  and  temporal  aspects  of  a  situation  that 
reflect  participant  expectation  about  talking,  writing, 
signing  or  symbolizing# 

Seating  or  placement  arrangements — where  people  are 
expected  to  situate  themselves — usually  indicate  on  the  one 
hand  aspects  of  what  participants  are  expected  to  talk  most; 
and,  on  the  other,  a  physical  focus  for  talk#  In  all  of  the 
meetings  1  have  attended  during  the  course  of  this  study, 
where  talk  is  expected  from  more  than  a  minority  of 
participants,  the  arrangements  for  seating  approximate  a 
circle#  (Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  might  be  where  talk 
is  countenanced  from  "audience11  or  "congregation"  in  such 
meetings  as  religious  ones#  )  An  examination  of  rooms  set 
aside  in  most  new  buildings  would  tend  to  show  that  "meeting 
rooms”  retain  this  circle  for  small  groups:  the  focus  is  the 
ephemeral  centre  of  the  group,  and  there  is  a  provision  made 
for  a  "head,"  at  some  point  in  the  circle#  Even  in  rooms 
designed  for  larger  groups,  where  the  expectation  is  that 
participants  other  than  "tie  chair”  or  his  lieutenants  will 
do  considerable  talking,  the  circle  is  often  approximated.  A 
difference  here  is  that  in  Anglo  groups,  if  the  circle  is 


' 
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approxitaa  t  ed  ,  the  larvae  audience  may  well  be  banked,  and  the 
focus  on  chair  becomes  more  distinct* 

In  native-orianized  bilingual  meetings  and  in  most 
native  meetings  the  single-bank  structure  with  ill— defined 
chair  will  be  retained  for  much  larger  groups — up  to  300 
participants*  (I  have  never  attended  such  a  meeting,  except 
for  mass  gatherings,  with  more  than  one  banked  row  outside 
the  circle,  and  the  outer  bank  was  reserved  for 
"observers*”  ) 

While  the  chair,  the  participant  charged  in  some  sense 
with  the  maintenance  of  mee t ing— f tow ,  might  be  ill— defined, 
in  most  na ti ve— organized  bilingual  meetings  that  individual 
sits  off-centre  to  the  right,  particularly  if  there  is  some 
individual  who  is  to  be  honoured,  or  some  individual  of 
unusual  stature;  that  individual  may  sit  off-centre  to  the 
left* 

Figure  i  is  a  schematic  representation  of  the  room  in 
which  the  meeting  of  interest  was  held*7  It  was  a  small 
meeting  room,  suitable  to  accomodate  upwards  of  30  people, 
in  an  urban  hotel*  The  meeting  was  scheduled  to  take  place 
over  three  days,  generally  from  9;00  a*m*  to  4;30  p*m«,  with 
suitable  breaks  for  lunch  and  stretching*  Four  8*  x  3*5* 
tables,  covered  with  cloth,  when  put  together  to  form  a 
large  table,  defined  a  physical  focus  for  talk*  Chairs  could 
accomodate  16  people  comfortably  at  the  table*  A  small  table 
was  set  up  for  recording  equipment,  and  yet  another,  a 
coffee  service,  was  continuously  maintained  by  hotel  staff* 


. 
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A  portable  blackboard  in  one  end  of  the  room  defined  another 
area  of  potential  focus*  Access  to  the  room  from  the  hotel 
hall  was  by  a  door  near  the  blackboard*  There  was  a  sliding 
glass  door  that  provided  ground- level  access  to  outdoors, 
but  no  one  was  observed  to  use  it  except  during  formally 


announced 

co  ffee 

breaks,  and  then 

just 

to  step  outside* 

Ice 

water  and 

dr inki 

ng  glasses  were  se 

t  at 

the  table*  There 

was 

nothing  that  defined  "head  of  table”  except  that  the 
narrower  ends  were  obviously  potential*  The  blackboard  could 
have  defined  head*  The  chairperson  selected  the  opposite 
narrow  end* 

The  recording  equipment  consisted,  during  the  first 
day,  of  a  fairly  large  recording  console  and  two  microphones 
set  up  on  the  table*  There  was  a  large  set  of  earphones  with 
which  the  recording  could  be  monitored*  There  was  every 
possibility  that  the  equipment  might  be  perceived  as 
obtrusive* 8  It  was  not*  During  subsequent  days  I  moved  the 
recorder  console  to  a  snail  table  and  suspended  the 
microphones  from  the  ceiling*  Everyone  was  made  aware  of 
them*  During  one  hour  of  the  last  day,  video-recording 
equipment  was  set  up  near  the  head  of  the  table,  and  its  use 
was  probably  obtrusive  initially!  but  it  seemed  to  be 
immediately  ignored*  (See  F lkure  ±  for  a  representation  of 
the  room  during  the  VTk  session*  ) 

The  use  of  recording  equipment  might  he  said  to  have 
been  more  obtrusive  in  Anglo  meetings*  Lurie  (  1971)  points 
out  that  a  number  of  pan- Indian  meetings  use  such  a  method 
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to  retain  official  records-  the  way  things  are  said  are  as 
legitimate  an  aspect  of  the  record  as  what  is  said  and  what 
is  decided*  Thus,  the  more  important  a  meeting  is  perceived 
to  be,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  recorded*  The  recording 
equipment  may  have  had  the  effect  of  establishing  the 
meeting^  importance*  A  member  of  the  Southern  Alberta 
native  news  media  (who  is  often  teased  because  of  the  fact 
that  she  seems  never  to  be  anywhere  without  her 

tape-recorder)  must  record  two  or  three  meetings  a  week:  she 
was  scheduled  to  have  recorded  the  meeting  of  interest*  The 
secretary  used  a  small  cassette  tape-recorder*  My  place  on 
the  agenda  was  listed  as  " recorder  from  the  University  of 
Alberta*”  Darnell  ( pers*  comm*  )  has  also  noted  the 
omnipresence  of  recording  equipment  and  that  it  serves  a 
kind  of  validating  function*  She  notes  that  translation  of  a 
meeting  serves  a  similar  function* 

ShaimeV 


Orai  and  Written  Speech 

The  manifest  communicative  channel  for  a  meeting  is 
oral  speech  and  written  words*  There  is  a  channel  that 
is  oral  but  not  lexical*  A  major  example  of  this  channel 
is  in  "reactives”  that  appear  during  another* s  command 
of  the  floor,  </2e39 :2/,  / 2m mm3/,  /3mmm2/,  etc*,  where 

meaning  is  context-dependent*  The  meaning  of  identical 


us 


non— lexical  speech  acts  may  be  exactly  appositive,  given 


context.  I  contend  that  native  participants  use  these 


(in  reaction  and  in  attendance  to  them,  while  speaking  ) 
more  nearly  explicitly  in  the  exchange  of  information 
than  do  non— natives;  they  seem  incidental  to  many 
non— natives,  though  I  suggest  that  non— natives  are 
simply  not  as  nearly  aware  of  their  effect.  Native 
participants  notice  them,  look  for  them,  use  them 
consciously  to  manage. 


Just  before  the  meeting  of  interest  was  called  to 
order,  CrProf  and  CrTchr  (performing,  it  seems,  for  the 
benefit  of  non— native  participants)  said 
(  2) 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


CrProf:  The  gap  that  exists  between  the,  the 
non— Indian  and  the  Indian,  when  you  talk  to  an 
Indian  and  he  gives  /29h3*S92/,  it  doesn't  mean  he's 
agreeing,  he  is  Just  saying  'Yes,  I'm  listening*  you 
know  (general  la ug h te r  )» • • the  non— Indian  says  * Oh , 
they're  very  agreeable  (general  laugher  again). 

He  can  give  you  something  the  other  way, 


93 sh2  0/ 


/2  93  9h2  9/. 

:  S3  9h2  9/ 
/2^ 

CrProf ;  /2939h2e/, 

don't  listen,  you 
/ ?h2  s/ . 


and  sometimes 
know,  they  jus 


it's  automatic 
t  turn  off  and 


they 

it's 


Besides  the  audio— recording  often  made  at  native 
and  native— organized  bilingual  meetings,  one  participant 
is  often  designated  as  responsible  for  summarising,  in 
written  form,  the  events  of  the  meeting.  That  written 
record  usually  includes  only  oral  speech  as  legitimately 
recordable.9  Thus  written  language  that  consitutes 
meeting  content  may  be  included  in  official  records,  but 
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it  is  usually  oral ly-mediated  into  such  official  record 
of  the  meeting,,  as  it  was  in  the  meeting  of  interest* 
(More  often  than  not,  if  a  participant  is  designated  to 
record  the  meeting  in  writing,  that  person,  in  an 
Anglo-meetingf  is  not  expected  to  participate  in 
discussion*  That  constraint  may  obtain  in  a  bilingual 
meeting,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  contravened  than  not*  ) 
A  written  agenda  was  distributed  both  before  the 
meeting  of  interest  and  at  the  initial  gathering  of 
participants*  Appended  to  it  was  a  written  justification 
for  a  particular  system  of  Cree  orthography,  manifestly 
as  a  suggestion*  It  had  been  prepared  by  the  Convener, 
who  had  also  sent  each  participant  a  kind  of 
questionnaire  with  items  such  as  "Hour  do  you  spell  the 
following  words  in  Cree?”*  In  addition,  each  participant 
was  given  a  copy  o  f  Creel  A  Practical  g .yl.de  to  liie 

Cree  Language  (Wolfart  and  Carroll  1973)* 

In  this  meeting  the  blackboard  allowed  for 
mediation  of  information  in  writing  in  both  Cree  and 
English*  Its  use,  certainly  differentially  established 
during  the  meeting  by  various  participants,  is  discussed 


as  a  means  of  topic  control  in  Chapter  VII* 
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Kinesi cs 

Besides  oral  and  written  words,  meetings  involve 
bodies*  Information  is  shared  kinesical ly(  and  not  in  a 
random  fashion*  One  might  distinguish  loci  of  importance 
of  conventional  signal— sites  on  the  body*  Certainly, 
aside  from  general  posture,  the  face  is  the  most 
important*  Facial  gesture,  particularly  eye  and  mouth 
movement,  give  conventional  signals*  Hands  may  accompany 
the  spoken  word  in  communication  or  may  give 
conventional  signs*  Posture  communicates* 

In  a  discussion  of  kinesic  behaviour  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  those  kinds  of  kinesic  signs 
that  are  calculated  and  specifically  other— di rec ted: 
information  is  asserted;  from  another  kind  of  kinesic 
information  that,  while  not  unconscious,  is  not 
calculated:  it  may  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  a 
particular  inner  state*  Those  who  attend  to  the  faces  of 
others  during  communication  may  not  be  entirely  aware  of 
explicit  signals  that  seem  to  be  the  product  of  the 
autonomous  nervous  system,  but  response  to  communication 
may  be  at  least  influenced,  and  probably  managed  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  thought  heretofore,  by  such 
signals  l see  particularly  Mair  [  1977  }  and  Givens 
[  1977}  ). 


■ 
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Si ience 

Silence  is  channel.  Depending  upon  sequential 
context  ,  it  may  be  silence  that  asserts  that  11  the 
previous  statement  was  a  question;”  “something  else  is 
going  to  follow;'1  or  a  variety  of  other 

contextual ly— dependent  things.  Or  it  may  mean  something 
like  “you  are  now  ail  to  collect  your  thoughts  on  the 
matter,” 

In  Chapter  VII  there  is  reference  to  differing 
interpretations  of  silence  evidenced  in  the  meeting  of 
interest. 

The  Interdependence  of  Channels 

One  must  appeal  to  other  components  to  account 
adequately  for  channel.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
silence  is  channel.  Considered  alone,  silence  is 
nothing.  Considered  with  interpretative  frame, 
participant,  topic  and  genre,  silence  is  as  imbued  with 
meaning  as  words, 

Channel,  considered  along  with  code,  allows  for  the 
discussion  of  a  specific  kineslc  system  that  was 
developed  by  students  in  times  past  in 

federally-sponsored  and  church-operated  boarding  schools 
for  native  people.  Former  students  in  those  schools 
remember  the  tilt  of  the  head,  the  movement  of  hand  or 
foot,  the  eye  gesture  that  conveyed  a  specific  covert 
message  beyond  the  ken  of  the  school  supervisors.  The 
use  of  these  signals  in  meetings  has  been  reported  to  me 
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(by  those  who  use  them)  but  1  have  never  observed  them. 

The  complexity  of  the  definition  of  genre  has  been 
discussed  and  its  descriptive  adequacy  challenged*  In  this 
discussion  the  concept  of  genre  is  removed  from  its 
participant— defi neo  base  and  is  used  only  as  a  descriptive 
expedient*  By  simply  addressing  the  putative  or  obvious  ends 
or  goals  of  specific  speech  acts,  genre  is  used  here  simply 
to  classify  kinds  of  communicative  acts* 


Therefore  in  the 

nam ing 

of 

genres  of 

the  meeting 

of 

interest 

and  in  the  un 

i verse 

of 

b 1  lingua  1 

meetings,  I 

make 

no  c lai ra 

that  particip 

ants  would 

name  the 

genres  as  I 

do* 

do  claim  that,  if  pressed  to  tell  what  happened  when 
Participant-1  said  Utterance-1,  and  why,  most  of  the  group, 
or  different  subgroups,  would  agree  on  the  kind  of  effect 
perceived  to  have  been  desired  by  the  speaker  tor  wouid, 
perhaps,  express  the  same  kind  of  confusion)* 

Written  genres  are  physically  arti factual*  The  written 
agenda,  the  book,  the  Lessons,  the  written  suggestions  for  a 
specific  orthography,  all  represent  written  genres* 
Blackboard  communication  in  the  meeting  consisted  of 
examples  around  which  oral  discussion  revolved  (used  more  or 
less  continuously  in  the  meeting  by  AlgLing,  except  when 
other  genres,  e* g* ,  the  Elder’s  address,  precluded  AlgLing’s 
talking);  lists  of  potential  participants  at  subsequent 
meetings  (used  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting);  and  a  trial 


. 
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written  text,  written  by  A  lgLingt  which  was  read  aloud  at 
his  request  by  CrTchr-1. 

Genre,  considered  with  channel,  distinguishes  between 
kinds  of  kinesically  transmitted  information-  native 
boarding— school— spec! f ic  kinesic  signals;  conventional 
obtrusive  o t her— di r ec t ed  signals,  such  as  those  of 
demonstration  ( l ip-pointingj  appeals  for  attention  with 
eyes;  particularization  of  addressee  with  body  orientation); 
and  the  unobtrusive  kinesic  information  that  is  transmitted 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  bodies  occupy  and  move  in  space, 
and  that  the  way  bodies  move  provides  information.  There  is 
no  claim  made  that  the  latter  is  less  calculated,  less 
conscious,  less  ethnic— group  specific,  or  less  effective  in 
ccmraun  icat  ion,  than  ’’conventional1*  signals. 

Manifest  and  discrete  speech  genres  that  attend  the 
bilingual  meeting  (and  most  others)  include  a  class  of 
performatives,  such  as  formal  openings  and  closings.  By 
virtue  of  having  said  the  meeting  begins  or  closes,  it 
begins  or  closes.  The  performative  explicitly  establishes 
frame  in  Coffman’s  (1974)  sense.  Because  of  the  performative 
of  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  talk  which  may  have  been 
attended  or  Joined  by  other  participants  before  the  meeting 
began  might  be  considered  to  be  side— talk.  Calling  the 
meeting  to  order  constrains  topic. 

There  Is  usually  a  pre-meeting  ritual  that  involves 
greetings,  self-introduction  and  self-identification,  when 
appropriate.  After  the  formal  opening,  a  formal  greeting  may 
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i>e  offered  by  the  chair#  Very  close*  temporally*  to  the 
beginning  of  the  meeting  heween  natives  and  non— natives* 
there  may  be  a  prayer,  even  though  the  meeting  is  considered 
"secular*11  While  this  is  an  oral  speech  activity*  it  is 
considered  by  the  native  participants  to  be  a  group 
activity#  Participation  may  be  silent#  but  the  participation 
is  considered  to  be  by  group*  not  simply  by  the  one  who 
makes  the  prayer# 

Formal  introductions  of  others  or  formal 
self-introductions  may  also  take  place#  In  the  Cree— English 
meeting  there  are  usually  ritualistic  la)  disclaimers* 
paraphrases  of  " I  am  simply  who  I  am;"  and  (b)  claims  to 
expertise,  "I  am  here  because*  being  who  I  am,  I  have  reason 
to  be  here#"  In  these  self  Introductions  in  the  bilingual 
meeting,  naive  non— natives  may  either  (a)  be  perplexed  that 
"extraneous,"  "irre  levant,"  or  "  too  personal’*  information  is 
put  before  the  group;  or  they  may*  as  happened  in  this 
meeting  of  interest*  universally,  (b)  adopt  the  formula 
themselves#  (None  of  the  non— native  academics  would  make 
such  disclaimers  in  most  other  contexts  in  my  experience* 
Perhaps  because  they  were  the  last  to  introduce  themselves* 
they  may  have  perceived  that  the  omission  of  the  disclaimer 
would  have  been  presumptuous#  ) 

The  business  of  the  meeting  itself  involves  discussion 
as  definitive  of  the  meeting  as  a  speech  event#  In  the 
native  meeting  and  native-organized  bilingual  meetings,  that 
business  is  rarely  initially  formally  restated:  it  is 


. 
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obvious.  (  Though  there  was  provision  on  the  written  agenda 
for  the  meeting  of  interest,  for  format  codification  of  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting,  that  in  fact  never  occurred.  )  in 
Ang to— con t rot  ted  bilingual  meetings  or  in  Anglo  meetings 
generally,  the  chair  often  codifies  and  documents  the 
business  at  hand.  This  may  be  seen  as  another  kind  of 
performative  in  that  in  such  a  statement  the  meeting  becomes 
formally  focused. 

If  all  speech  acts  are  c& tegori zabie  according  to 
genre,  there  is  a  class  of  statements  that  must  be 
considered  to  be  genres,  but  may  toe  embedded  in  other 
genres,  such  as  questions,  directives,  arguments  and 
challenges.  Alone,  the  minimal  genre  is  the  assertion. 
Another  embedded  genre  which  influences  the  structure  of  the 
larger  descriptive  unit  is  the  non— lexical  speech  act.  Its 
absence  usually  means  either  (a)  great  respect;  or  <  b  )  that 
the  speaker  should  cease. 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  definition  of  genre  is 
again  demonstrated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  hut  the 
requirement  that  some  such  category  he  maintained  is 
exemplified  in  the  way  in  which  a  participant-defined  genre 
may  determine  lexical  choice.  At  several  bilingual  meetings, 
when  those  meetings  are  opened  by  prayer  by  an  Elder,  and 
when  the  participants  or  the  Elder  sits  on  the  floor  for  the 
ceremony,  the  floor  is  usually  referred  to  in  English  as 
'•the  ground"  during  the  entire  ceremony.  It  becomes  "the 
floor"  again,  afterwards.  Some  genres  may  not  be  recorded. 
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Of  the  two  classes  of  Cree  story-narrati ve  (for  which*  see 
the  discussion  in  Darnell  [  1974])*  the  more  nearly  sacred 
story  is  less  likely  to  he  recorded*  Some  Elders  demand  that 
their  pedagogical  sessions  not  he  recorded*  In  order  to 
account  for  the  restriction*  the  interaction  of  setting* 
topic  and  channel  require  another  category;  and  that  does 
seem  to  be  genre* 

Ait  the  genres  considered  to  this  point  are  obtrusively 
group— focused*  There  is  a  class  of  genres  that  are 
obtrusively  sub-group  focused*  but  which  groups  are  expected 
to  take  account  of:  side  conversations,  dyads  or  triads  that 
are  established*  to  which  the  group  is  expected  to  pay 
greater  or  lesser  heed*  depending  upon  (a)  size;  (b)  volume; 
(c)  sequence;  and  probably  (d)  relative  social  status  of 
participants* 

No  component  addressed  to  the  aieeting  of  interest  thus 
far,  nor  any  complex  of  components*  can  describe  the  process 
of  meeting  conduct*  It  has  been  argued  that  topic  and 
interpretive  frame  are  the  components  to  which  one  must 
appeal  to  account  for  process*  Those  concepts  are  appealed 
to  now  as  Integrative  of  all  the  other  components* 
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4In  fact,  a  meeting  the  following  year,  convened  for 
the  same  purpose,  included  no  "linguists"  as  invited 
participants,  but  the  category  of  "Elder"  was  enlarged,  and 
included  Alberta  representation  from  a  much  wider  geographic 
area,  and  several  older  participants  who,  while  not  Elders 
in  the  traditional  sense,  are  reputed  to  have  an  excellent 
command  of  Greet 


2Namely,  a  "y"-dialect  from  Saskatchewan;  a  ”yH— dialect 
from  Central  Alberta,  sometimes  called  the  /clk/-dialect 
because  of  a  third— person  plural  verb  affix;  a  "©"-dialect 
from  Saskatchewan;  and  a  dialect  that  in  fact  incorporates 
/l/  and  / r/-dlalects,  varying  by  social  context* 

JOnly  three  participants  were  native  speakers  of 
English  only* 


41  have  att 
ascribed  the  sta 
behavioural  expe 
to  be  "the  Metis 
representative  f 
kind  of  tokenism 
interesting  in  t 
expectations  tha 


ended  meetings  as  ”a  teacher”  and  have  be 
tus  “native  teacher”  with  concomitant 
ctations.  i  have  attended  meetings  delega 
spokesperson,”  and  have,  instead,  been  ” 
rorn  the  university*”  This  is  of  course  a 
which,  while  best  ignored  personally,  is 
erms  of  any  analysis  of  behavioural 
t  attend  the  ascription  of  ethnicity* 


e  n 

t  ed 
t  he 


5She  has,  in  fact,  two  baccalaureate  degrees* 


6Two  years  after  the  meeting  at  a  dance  honouring  the 
Eiders  of  her  band,  and  where  the  only  women  amongst  the 
group  so  honoured  were  certain  wives  of  male  Eiders,  she  was 
asked  to  dance  with  the  male  Elders  in  an  honoured  position 
"due  to  her  great  contribution  to  Indian  education*”  The 
invitation  came  lrom  the  Eiders  themselves,  and  probably  is 
indicative  of  a  change  of  status  reflecting  age  and  wisdom* 


7  The  Convener  sat  in  Seat  1,  and  when  the  Elder  was  in 
attendance,  he  sat  at  Seat  2*  OBS— 2  and  OBS— 3,  who  visited 
the  meeting  for  an  hour  on  the  third  day,  happened  to  arrive 
while  the  Elder  was  temporarily  absent*  They  used  seats  19 
and  2,  and  occupying  Seat  2  made  the  native  participants 
quite  uneasy,  and  brought  nervous  glances  from  AlgLing, 
though  nothing  was  said* 


8In  fact,  the  equipment  picked  up  and  broadcast 
communication  from  the  hotel  intercom  system*  Initially 
everyone  laughed  at  the  incongruity  (and  offers  to  remove 
the  equipment  were  rejected)*  Even  that  obtrusiveness  was 
then  ignored* 


■ 
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9The  secretary^  submission  after  this  meeting 
consisted  of  three  pages  of  typewritten  record  of  the 
decisions*  and  a  long  proposal  for  the  new  orthography  which 
AlgLing  completed  after  the  first  day  of  the  meeting*  at  the 
request  of  the  Convener  and  CrProf* 


VI.  CHAPTER  Six:  CONTROL  OF  TOPIC - DEFINITIONS 


A.  THE  CONTRACT  TO  TALK 

The  meeting  of  interest  represents  an  interactional 
arena  where  both  the  collectivity  of  purpose  in  the  creation 
of  an  event  and  the  ingenuity  of  individuals  in  event 
management  can  be  exemplified*  Both  categorical  polarities, 
invidual  and  group,  must  be  accounted  for  and  reconciled  in 
the  description  of  topic  management*  There  is  evidence  that 
individuals  attempted  to  dictate  topical  parameters,  topic 
elaboration  and  breadth  (distinctions  to  be  dealt  with  in 
this  chapter),  and  that  individuals  adumbrated  obliquely 
concerns  that  would  be  manipulated,  by  themselves  or  by  the 
group  or  part  of  the  group,  into  the  overt  discussion*  it  is 
obvious  that  alliances  to  effect  these  ends  were  formed, 
signalled  and  symbolized  in  the  meeting:  that  there  was 
therefore  collaboration  between  subgroups  in  the  meeting  to 
effect  the  end  of  topic  control,  that  the  boundaries  of 
those  subgroups  were  not  static  (i*e*,  that  different  sets 
of  collaborators  in  the  meeting  participated  to  different 
ends  at  different  times);  and  that  the  meeting  group  as  a 
whole  was  perceived  by  the  participants  as  a  collectivity  to 
which  immediate  appeal  was  made  for  validation — the  total 
group  of  participants  was  both  object  for  manipulation  and 
audience  for  validation* 
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Implicit  in  that  claiia,  of  course,  is  an  ascription  to 
individuals  of  strategy  and  planning*  While  not  all  recorded 
events  in  the  meeting  can  be  said  to  be  purposive  (e*g*,  one 
participant,  CrTc.hr— 1  ,  drowsed  off  to  sleep  at  one  point), 
the  focus  of  the  study  is  on  the  complex  of  plans,  the 
coup  leiuentari  ty  of  plans,  and  the  reconciliation  of 
contradictory  plans  for  what  would  become  public  group 
focus*  ( And  purpose  or  end  may  be  ascribed  to  the  speech 

stream  of  the  waking  CrTchr— 1 - "It’s  Monday,  i sn * t  it?” - in 

that  she  excused  herself  for  sleeping,  more  cleverly  and 
effectively  than  with  an  outright  apology)* 

A  necessary  consideration  for  this  kind  of  analysis  is 
to  posit  a  major  shared  plan  of  the  participants,  a  tacit 
agreement  to  participate:  the  group  must  necessarily  agree 
to  keep  on  interacting*  When  that  agreement  does  not  obtain, 
the  public  arena,  the  shared  focus,  the  creative  unit  does 
not  exist*1  In  short,  there  exists  in  the  group  a 


(breachable)  contract  to  talk  and/or  to  attend* 
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B#  DEFINITION  OF  TOPIC 


i2Jt  Topic 


The  nature  of  topic,  topic  change ,  and  control  Cor 
attempts  to  control)  topic  in  the  meeting  of  interest  will 
be  discussed  in  some  detail  in  order  to  demonstrate 
conceptual  and  heuristic  problems  that  attend  the  discussion 
of  topic  and  management  of  discourse  generally#  in  this 
discussion  only  speech  activity  addressed  to  the  public 
arena  of  the  meeting  (  or  allowed  to  be  taken  account  of  by 
ail  participants)  will  be  dealt  with#  Naturally, 
extra-meeting  activity  influences,  and  sometimes  controls, 
topic  and  topic  change  in  formal  meetings#  However,  one  of 
the  constraints  imposed  in  this  study  has  to  do  with  the 
sharedness  of  purpose  in  the  creation  of  a  formal  event#  The 
consideration  of  even  contingent  extra-meeting  influence 
would  enlarge  the  corpus  and  concomitant  necessary 
constraints  to  unmanageable  proportions# 

The  topics  addressed  in  the  meeting  ranged  from 
explicit  statements  about  the  manifest  purpose  of  the 
meeting  (the  standardization  of  roman  orthography  for  Cree  ) 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  were  in  fact 
crayfish  in  Saskatchewan#  The  latter  question  was  no  less 
important  in  accounting  for  what  went  on  in  the  meeting  than 
was  the  statement  that  documented  the  meeting* s  purpose. 


Attending  to  all  topics  addressed  in  the  meeting  I  have 
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categorized  them  with  four  headings: 

1«  those  that  addressed  the  stated  purpose  of  the  m 
2»  those  that  incorporated  much  more  inclusive  cone 
far  beyond  any  consideration  of  writing  systems; 
3»  those  topics  addressed  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
meeting;  and 

4*  those  topics  which  represent  tree  ting  management# 
In  some  ways  the  categories  are  definitive  of  "frasie 
Coffman* s  { 1974)  sense ,  tout  that  concept  seems  to  re 
heavily  on  the  referential  properties  of  speech  acts 
concept  of  frame  is  further  obviated  here  because  th 
categories  are  not  discrete*  They  are  arrived  at  by 
attempting  to  define  what  end  or  purpose  of  topic— ra 
a  participant  is  indicated  by  the  context*  The  defiri 
participant  subsumes  so  many  variables;  the  attribut 
purpose  to  a  participant  is  necessarily  done  tentati 
One  must  look  to  the  inner  logic  of  the  sequence  to 
ascription  of  a  particular  topic  heading;  and  natura 
statement  made  to  <1)  the  manifest  topic,  represents 
(4)  meet ing— management  statement*  Therefore  I  have  a 
to  describe  topics  according  to  what  the  logic  of  th 
sequence  seems  to  indicate  as  the  primary  function  o 
statement* 

I  have  no  category  for  "extraneous  topics*"  Tha 
to  say  that  some  participants  did  not  perceive  other 
"off  topic  •'*  if  a  participant  said  something  to  othe 
participants,  however,  it  roust  be  considered  as  part 
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speech  event  in  that  it  was  allowed:  the  di f ierent ia l  In 
evaluation  of  statements  as  more  or  less  on  topic  may  he 
examined*  Why,  after  all,  ask  about  crayfish;  why  did  some 
partipants  think  it  "off-topic”  but  not  "out  of  order*”  As  a 
matter  of  information,  the  question  came  when  the  Cree  word, 
esa »  glossed  as  ”c  lam”  or  "crayfish,”  was  suggested  as  an 
example*  TESL  asked  CrProf  if  there  were  crayfish  in 
Saskatchewan*  The  response  was  a  quick  "oh  yeah*”  During  the 
previous  hour  there  had  been  both  an  implicit  challenge  to 
CrProf *s  ability  to  describe  Cree  in  linguistic  terms;  and 
an  attempt  on  TESL*s  part  to  summarize  discussion  and  to 

make  explicit  some  organizational  plans - functions  which  he 

might  be  said  to  have  usurped  from  the  chairperson*  Given 
that,  the  question  about  crayfish  was  a  manifestly  friendly 
one*  It  repaired  the  nature  of  discourse!  it  said  ”1  pose  a 
question  to  you  as  native  expert,”  and  ” i  am  here  as  a 
learner*”  It  is  the  kind  of  topic  I  would  categorize  under 
(4),  a  topic  which  in  fact  represents  meeting-management* 

The  four  broad  topic  areas  are  further  defined  here* 

Topics  Which  Address  the  Stated  Purpose 

Included  in  this  category  are  those  statements  and 
complexes  of  statements  that  address  the  justification 
of  the  enterprise  in  which  the  group  is  engaged; 
identify  the  audience  for  whom  the  meeting  itself  is 
addressed;  propose  mechanisms  for  dissemination  of 
meeting  results;  and  identify  problems  or  potential 
problems  in  language  interna  which  dictate  choices  of 


‘ 
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particular  orthographic  symbols;  and  the  dissemination 
of  results— the  speculation  as  to  community  acceptance 
of  proposed  systems.  These  topics  are  predictable,  given 
the  written  agenda  and  the  name  of  the  meeting;  they  are 
its  manifest  purpose.  Official  written  records  of  the 
meeting  include  reference  only  to  this  area. 

Broader  Topics 

Necessary  considerations  to  the  discussion  of 
symbol  choice  include  discussion  with  two  major  foci. 

One  is  the  nature  of  the  Cree  language  itself,  from  both 
a  native  speaker* s  point  of  view  and  from  the  linguists* 
point  of  view.  (Those  categories  are  not  dichotomous, 
but  the  importance  of  the  differential  in  perception 
became  a  problem  in  the  meeting,  a  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  at  greater  length  further  on  in  this  discussion). 
Another  is  the  credentials  of  the  participants,  with 
statements  of  justification  for  the  validity  of  the 
knowledge-base  from  which  statements  were  made.2 

Topics  addressed  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  meeting 

Included  in  this  category  of  topical  statements  are 
overt  changes^  dismissals,  announcements  that  topics 
would  change;  introductions;  and  the  class  of  statements 


which  codify  decisions. 
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Topics  which  represent  meeting  management 

The  statements  which  are  the  result  of  the 
necessity  to  order  discussion;  to  allow  talk  to 
continue;  to  attempt  to  regulate  talk;  and  finally,  to 
enjoy,  to  make  a  tolerable  event  of  the  meeting;  are 
treated  under  this  heading,  when  that  seems  to  be  the 
pf i wary  reason  for  introduction  or  maintenance  of  a 
topic*  This  is  the  class  of  topical  statements  that, 
while  they  do  not  overtly  structure  the  meeting,  in  fact 
create  the  meeting,  giving  it  continuity* 

oJ,  QfrtsuQFiss 

Given  a  manifest  topic,  a  prediction  of  the  relative 
amount  of  topic  balance  might  reasonably  favour  the  first 
category,  actual  address  to  the  manifest  topic  of  the 
meeting*  In  fact,  there  is  a  very  nearly  equal  balance 
between  four  topic  areas  which  represent  specific  aspects  of 
the  four  broad  categories*  The  four  actual  topics  dealt  with 
in  equal  measure  are  listed  below* 

1*  A  specific  aspect  of  the  manifest  topicJ  the  language 
interna  which  support  orthographic  symbol  choice* 

2*  The  nature  of  the  Cree  language  generally;  and 
particularly  prosodic,  rhetorical  and  stylistic 
considerations  in  ora l  Cree  performance — precisely  the 
area  which  native  speakers  consistently  say  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  constructs  in  formal  linguistics* 

3.  Statements  that  reiterate  credentials  of  participants* 
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4«  The  topics  which  represent  meeting  management* 

How  is  it  then  that  a  meeting  convened  for  a  stated 
purpose  may  he  said  to  have  been  oriented  only  one  quarter 
of  the  time  directly  to  that  purpose;  that  talk,  logically 
extraneous  to  that  purpose,  was  not  generally  perceived  so 
to  be;  that  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  time  was  taken  up  by 
participants  reiterating  their  own  credentials;  and  a 
quarter  of  the  talk  was  devoted  to  efforts  to  manage  the 
meeting*  And  yet  the  perception  of  all  participants  was  that 
the  meeting  had  been  a  success,  that  a  great  deal  of  “work” 
had  been  done;  and  that  this  meeting  had  been  efficiently 
run,  for  the  most  part;  and  that  it  had  been  a  "good" 
meeting:  people  had  had  a  good  time* 

C.  OBLIQUE  AND  OSTENSIBLE  TOPIC  PROJECTION 

Discussion 

In  order  to  approach  an  answer  to  those  questions;  and 
in  order  to  explain  the  process  of  topic  change  between  the 
four  areas;  and  further,  in  order  to  suggest  ends  and  goals 
of  topic  maintenance  and  change;  four  concomitant 
perspectives  of  the  concept  of  topic  are  elaborated*  In 
order  to  categorize  statements  as  to  topic  I  have 
distinguished  between  the  soc ial  context  of  the  statement 
and  the  temporal  F  seauen  t  la.  I  context;  that  distinction 
provides  a  further  distinction:  that  which  is  manifest  by 
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the  statement  Itself,  and  that  which  the  statement  must 
necessarily  mean*  Because  those  are  not  always  coincident,  I 
have  called  the  latter,  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
coincidence  between  the  two,  "oblique"  topic;  and  the 
former,  when  the  import  and  meaning  are  what  the  words 
describe  and  nothing  more,  "ostensible"  topic* 

Until  that  distinction  has  been  made,  the  concept  of 
topic  remains  se If— def ini t i ve •  It  is  what  is  talked  about* 
Topic  is  more  complex  than  that*  At  least  two  kinds  of 
contexts  must  be  considered  in  order  to  define  it*  The  other 
components  of  speech  describe  a  kind  of  social  context*  That 
kind  of  definition  is  sufficient  if  one  deals  only  with  a 
topic,  or  severally  with  topics*  If  the  dynamics  of  topic 
c  hanae  are  examined,  one  must  deal  with  a  temporal 
sequential  context  which  concatenates  the  notion  of  topic 
with  the  other  components  in  an  elaboration  of  social 
context  which  can  be  seen  to  change*  There  is,  as  well,  a 
distinction  similar  to  the  distinction  made  between 
connotation  and  denotation*  There  is  first  the  topic  that 
the  lexes  describe,  which  is  more  or  less  evident  to  anyone 
competent  in  the  language*  Second,  there  is  a  topic  that  is 
tacit,  and  can  be  stated  in  descriptive  terms  only  because 
of  experiential  knowledge* 

in  that  first  case,  a  textual  record  of  discourse  or 
conversation  may  describe  a  kind  of  surface  sequence  of 
topic*  One  might  refer  to  a  kind  of  analytic  logic  of 
statement  sequence  whereby  a  speech  stream  following  another 


; 
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speech  stream  may  be  said  to  refert  or  not  to  refert  to  any 
preceding  speech  streaa,  simply  given  the  logic  of  the 
l exes • 


For  example,  the  following  sequence  appears 
simple  request  for  information  on  CrProf*  s  part* 
taken  from  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  meeting, 
which  includes  a  provision  on  the  written  agenda 
organization  and  planning*  ) 


to  be  a 
(  It  is 
a  t  itne 
for 


(  3  ) 


1*  C  onven  e  r:  And  then  we  will  be  (pause)  organizing  coasmi  — , 
groups*  I  think  what  do  you  think  of,  of  this  part  here 
in  the  afternoon  (referring  to  the  agenda),  discussion 
of  the  development  of  the  orthography  by  committees?  Do 
you  think  it’s  better  to  be  in  little  groups  to  talk 
about  it? 

2*  CrProf:  I  think  it  would  be  good — it  gives  everybody  a 

chance  to  talk*  Uh,  how  about,  uh ,  how  many  are  coming? 

•  Convener: You  have  the,  uh,  thirteen* 

•  CrProf :  Thirteen* 

•  Convene  r :  Yeah  (pause),  we  have  thirteen  in  all*  I  hear 
that,  uh,  Mrs*  W— ,  uh,  uh 

«  C  rTchr- 1 Z  (names  the  name) 

«  Convene  r :  won't  be  able  to  come;  she  didn't  say  to  me 

yet,  although  she  may  pop  in  just  the  same*  I  heard  that 
from  (C  rTchr  —  1  )* 

8*  C rTchr— 1 :  Well  it  was  (name)  that  told  me  yesterday;  he 
phoned  me  and  he  said,  uh,  Mrs*  (full  name)  phoned  him 
and  said  she  wouidn*  t  be  able  to  make  it* 

9  •  (si ienc  e  ) 


An  analysis  of  the  text  shows  CrProf  asking  for  a 
response  from  the  Convener,  a  simple  question  as  to  how  many 
people  to  expect*  That  is  what  the  words  tell  us*  An 
analysis  of  discourse  may  stop  there:  the  progression  of 
topic  is  more  or  less  explicable  with  reference  to  the  logic 
of  the  lexes,  to  the  surface  topic,  to  a  straightforward 
explication,  given  common— sense  referential  terms*  That  kind 
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of  progression  of  topic  I  define  operationally  as  ostensible 
topic#  Because  of  the  contract  to  talk*  because  of  the 
collaborative  nature  of  interaction,  because  talk  is  usually 
purposive  and  in  some  sense  planned  (the  purpose  and  plan 
being  attributed  here  to  the  participants),  I  use  the  term 
"ostensible  topic  projection”  to  subsume  those  concepts  with 
that  of  process* 

The  projection  in  the  example  above  imputes  to  CrProf  a 
request  for  information  and  his  addressee  provides  that 
information*  But  the  social  context  of  the  above  artifact  of 
verbal  performance,  described  more  nearly  adequately,  must 
include  consideration  of  the  fact  that  in  front  of  every 
participant  was  a  short  list  of  all  participants  expected 
for  the  next  day,  plainly  demonstrative  of  the  answer  to 
exactly  the  ostensible  question;  and  moreover,  the 
information  that  the  questioner  had  examined  the  list  and 
knew  the  expected  participants  personally* 

The  sequence  immediately  following  the  above  example, 
following  a  short  silence,  is  as  follows* 


<  4) 


1  • 
2. 
3* 
4* 
5. 
6* 
7. 


CrProf :  hm*  l  failing  intonation) 
AthLitm:  Thirteen,  small  enough  to 
Convener,  hm? 

A  t  hL Iom  »  Thirteen,  small  enough  to 

AthLing*  * - Altogether  might  be  a 

C  rTch r- 1 -  ‘Altogether,  like* 
Convene  r -  Hm  (falling  intonation)* 
prefer  that  you  meet  together  by 
when  we  make  up  committees? 


be  in  one  room  • 

be  in  one  room* 
good  idea  I  suppose 

Yes,  and  would  you 
province  or  in  this, 


In  order  to  understand,  then,  the  end  in  mind  of  CrProf  when 
he  made  the  initial  inquiry  into  how  many  were  coming,  one 
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must  address  other  factors#  CrProf  shows  evidence  of 
agreement  in  principle  into  the  division  into  small  groups. 
His  questionf  and  the  statement  by  the  convener  that  total 
participation  will  be  13  people,  allows  AthLing  and  Crlchr-1 
to  suggest  no  division  into  small  groups*  I  suggest  that 
that  is  obviously  CrProf* s  plan — that  the  question  is  only 
an  ostensible  question,  and  that  what  he  in  fact  means  is  to 
allow  the  assertion  to  be  made,  in  response  to  the 
documentation  in  the  ostensible  topic  projection,  that 
division  into  small  groups  is  not  necessary  because  so  few 
people  will  be  in  attendance* 

But  of  course  in  order  to  suggest  such  a  thing  one  must 
attribute  to  the  participants  a  shared  knowledge  of  an 
unstated  topical  sequence,  and  the  logic  of  its  progression 
as  internal  to  the  discourse  itself*  I  use  the  term, 

"oblique  topic  projection"  to  subsume  the  concepts  of 
tacitness,  process,  purposiveness,  sharedness  and 
collaboration  in  the  contract  to  talk* 


By  way  of  example,  a  synopsis  of  the  22  minutes  which 
follow  the  already-cited  passages  is  presented*  (I  have 
adopted  the  convention  of  numbering  locutions  for  reference, 
in  the  text  which  follows  the  discussion*  In  the  notation,  a 
series  of  periods  [•••  ]  is  not  an  ellipsis,  but,  following  a 
convention  sometimes  used  in  scripts  for  dramatic 
production,  indicates  "beats"  of  silence*  Ketativeiy  longer 
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periods  of  silence  are  so  marked*  Stress  is  marked  by  either 
unusual  capitalization  or  by  underlining*  This  symbol  £•]» 
initially  in  speech  streams  indicates  that  two  speakers 
began  speaking  at  the  satae  time*  It  indicates — and 
approximates  the  timing  of — interruption  by  the  next 
indicated  speaker  if  it  occurs  during  a  speech  stream*  Cree 
words  may  be  spelled  phonetically,  and  if  so  are  enclosed  by 
parallels  [/  /],  thus;  or  may  be  spelled  using  the 
orthography  developed  in  the  meeting*  ) 

(  5  ) 

1*  TESL  :  If  you're  trying  to  develop  a  one  orthography,  I 
would  think  that  that' s  probably  a  dangerous  thing  to 
do,  it  would  be  easier  to  work  on  the  differences  • 

2.  Cop  yep.  i#il  fix  up 

3*  T ESL:  if  you*  re  working  together  than  to  be  three 

separate  groups  and  when  you  come  together  you  have 
three  separate  ideas;  compromising  on  issues  might  be 
more  difficult  that  way* 

4.  ^opyeger :  mhm* 

5*  TESL:  That*  s  only  a  suggestion* 

6*  Con ve  ne  r:  Yes.... and  uh,  if  we  get  into  groups  we  * 1 1  have 
to  work  on  the  same  things,  like* .agree  on  to  do 
the.*.*you  mean  it's  better  for  us  to  stay  all  together? 

7.  TESL:  Well  this  is  what  l first  name  of  AthLing)  had 

suggested,  that  since  we're  only  talking  about  twelve 
people  • 

8.  £&ayeia£T«  yes 

9.  TESL:  I*m,  I*  in  not  sure  tha  t  there's  anyone  going  to  be 

strongly  intimidating  at  any  point  here**..But  perhaps 
you  could*  <you  could  divide  up  smaller  • 

10.  Convener:  yes,  yes,  well  that's  what... 

11.  TESL:  (  first  name  of  CrProf  )  was  suggesting  mayhe..more 
people  would  have  an  opportunity  to  *  speak 

12*  Conven  e  r:  speak,  yes. 

13*  TESL:  (starts  a  stream  but  is  overriden  by) 

14.  Conven e r:  We  could  uh,  go  into  our  rooms 

15*  CrProf :  Well,  it's  Just  a**to  take  a  look  at  the  whole.. 
16.  Convene  r:  And  uh ,  since  we  are  going  to  be  twelve  or 

thirteen,  into  how  many  groups  would  tha t • • compr ise • • . 
17*  CrProf :  How  many  people?  Total? 

18.  TESL:  Twelve. 

19.  Convene  r:  Three?  Or  lour?  Three  groups  would  he  enough? 
20*  TESL:  Two  or  three. 

21.  CrProf :  Two  or  three,  yeah? 
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22*  CgflvgQgxi  Three*  .three  of  us  make  four  groups  •••  anti  uh 
23*  Xfc^ls*  1  think  that  that's  cutting  It  a  little*. 

24*  Cpprpf »  It's  true  it's  a  littlef  yeah,  it 
is..* . . How  about  two  groups..... 

25.  Conveners  Hm? 

26.  CxiLcof :  Two  groups.  Would  he  better. 

27.  &-Q.,aYg.hgU!»  M?  Two  gr*oups?  Only  in  two? 

28.  JESL:  If  you  could  divide  it  into  six.. 

29*  Convene  r :  Six  of  each? 

30.  CrProf:  YEAH 

31*  Convene  r :  Six  or  seven,  if  there  are..will  be  there,  I 
hear  Sir.  (Name1)  wants  to  come. 

32.  CrProf:  Who? 

33.  Convene  r :  He's  been,  (Name1),  he's  been  learning  Cree, 
and  also,  he's  an  anthropologist. 

34.  Q££z£ t :  oh  yeah? 

35.  Convener:  (  to  CrTchr-1  )  He  is,  uh?  going  to  be* 

36*  CrProf :  /  c»s!/  There's  somebody  else  coming  too  — 

37.  Convene  r:  Are  they  Cree? 

38*  CrProf :  From  (native  run  school) 

39.  Convener:  Yes. 

40*  CrProf :  (Name2)  is  coming  from  (native— run  school)* 

41*  Convene  r:  Yes?  Well  they're  all  welcome*** 

42*  CrProf :  And  then  (name3)  from  (another  native— run  school 
in  another  province)  is  coming* 

43*  Convener:  Mhm. 

44*  CrProf :  He's  on  his  way  by  car,  today;  and  then  another 
person*  They're  coming  as  observers* 

45*  Convener:  mhm? 

46*  CrProf :  Yeah* 

47*  C rTchr— 1 :  That's  what  (name1  )  wants  to  come  in 

48*  Convener:  mhm 

49.  C.fl£ltr-.i  •  as  an  observer. 

50*  CrProf :  m • 

51*  ...... 

52*  Convene  r :  I'm  going  to  put  here,  six  or  seven, •*«• 

53*  CrProf :  because  the  materials  used  in  (Province), 
they're  all,  they  don't  agree* 

55*  CrProf :  It  confuses  the  schoolchildren,  you  know* 

56*  Convene  r:  mhm*****So  If  you  want  to.  I'll  go  hack  to 

Part  III  there,  if  you  want  to  prepare  something  to  say 
tomorrow  morning* •• in  the  forenoon*  And  I  didn't  put  the 
coffee  anywhere,  you  can  have  coffee  whenever  you  Like 
and  we* It  see  if  we' re  tired,  when  we  feel  tired  we  can 
have  a  break  for  half  an  hour  or  a  few 
minute  s** *•• •• •••*  •• 

57*  CrProf :  I  doubt  if  they  will  stick  with  the  roman 
orthography  right  through* 

58.  Convener:  .....why? 

59*  CrProf :  Can  we  take  up  other* • • 

60*  Convener:  /wa::#aka— /• 

61*  CrProf :  Other  things* 

62*  Convene  r:  That's  the  English  language  • 
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60 •  CrProf :  come  • 

64*  ^aaY££],fc,t:»  /aka+asimoy in/  {  glossed  'That  Is  English*  '  ) 

65*  CrProf :  Yeah*  I  think  1*11  have  a  problem  with  some  of 
the  cultural  colleges,  they  have  their  own  system — And 
they've  already  produced  materials*  Tha  t ' s  where  we* re 
gonna  have  problems* 

66*  Convene  r:  With  syllables? 

68.  ^nvervex^  No? 

69*  CrProf :  No** roman  orthography* » *syllabics  is  no  problem* 
70*  Convener;  mhm?  There’ll  be  no  question  of  syllables 
here,  anyway* 

71*  CrProf :  No,  it's  roman  orthography* 

72*  Convener;  Just  secondary* 

73*  CrProf  2  Yeah* 

74*  Convener;  Related* 

75*  l long  silence) 

76*  Convener;  and  in  the  afternoon  there  the  meeting  will 
break  up  into  committees* 

77 •  CrProf ;  (  long  and  loud  )  ha; 

78*  Co  nvene  r:  from  3;30  to  4;30*  Will  that  be  enough  then, 

or  do  you  want  to  have  two  periods?  Will  that  be  enough, 
on  Friday? 

79*  CrProf ;  What  day  is  that,  Friday? 

80*  Convene Yes. 

81*  CrProf ;  Three— thirty  to  four— thirty* 

82*  Convene  r;  Will  that  be  too  long  or  it*s  better  staying 

to  two*  *  That  will  be  exactly  one  hour  discussion,  study 

on  the •••«••*••••• 

83*  AlnLin^;  Couldn't  one  Just  leave  that  until  tomorrow  and 
see  how  long  the  committee’s  take? 

84.  Ccm  ve g e r :  Yes. 

85*  Al^Lina;  and  say  that  they  shouldn’t  come  back  later 
than  three-thi rty,  but  possibly  break  into  committees 
earlier — Just  to  see  what  happens? 

86*  Convener:  Yes,  I  see — I’m  Just  looking  over  this  review 
to  see  if  you  agree  to  the  timetable* 

87*  CrProf ;  You  know  there’s  that  little,  Saturday,  towards 
the  end  of  the  day  we  have  this  development  of  a 
resource  centre  for  the  Cree  language* 

88.  Convener:  mhm. 

89*  CrProf :  That’s  one  of  the,  uh,  that  might  take  more 
time  * 

90*  Conven  e  r :  mhm***** 

91*  CrProf :  What  the  possibilities  are,  you  kno w ••••••••• • 

and  what  do  you  mean  by  it,  you  know,  we’ll  have  to 
spell  it  out,  i  suppose* 

92*  (very  long  silence) 

93.  AthLina:  By  the  way,  how  are  you  going  to  divide  the 
groups  into  two,  are  you  going  to  decide  that* . • 

94*  Conven  e  r :  We’ll  decide  it  among  our. • toge ther ,  £  think* 

95*  At  hL in  ai  When  they  come?  Or  What? 

96*  Con  vetve  r :  Together* 

97*  AiiaLin^:  Well  what  exactly  will  be  the  task  of  the  two 
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committees?  What,  precisely,  will  they  do?  Will  they 
review  existing  proposals  for  Cree  orthography? 

9  8  •  Con  ven  e  r  :  Yes* 

99*  A igLlng:  Or  will  they  take  one  of  these,  let's  say,  if 
we  spend  the  morning  talking  about  them,  or  the  early 
afternoon,  and  find  that  one  of  them,  is,  for  some 
reason,  preferable  to  the  other,  then  see  if  that  is 
really  the  one,  in  other  words  look  at  it  in  more 
detail , 

100*  Convene  r :  Yes,  that's  what  I  • 

101*  A  ItsLi  na:  What  exac  t  ly  •  •  •  wi  1 1  the  committees  do? 

102*  Convener I  That's  what  I  wanted  to  to***  to  all  work  on 
the  same  thing  in  the  two  groups  for *»uh* • like  for 
instance,  if  we  work  on  the  vowels,  we'll  decide  on  the, 

what  we  want  to  use  for  the  •  i'~for  the  long  'i* like 

what  1  have  put  on  the  tentative  outline  for  the  study 
of  roman  orthography  for  Cree  spe l li ng* • • Has  that 
answered  your  question? 

109*  A  l<;Li  n  a  -  still  not  quite  sure, 

uh,  whether  these  committees  will  look  at  several 
possibilities  for  Cree  orthography  or  whether  there  will 
first  be  a  general  discussion  of  what  general  rules  to 
follow  and  then  the  committees  look  at  • 

104*  Convener:  Yes,  that's  what 
105*  Ai^Li  n«£S  Isn'  t  that  the,  the 
106*  Convene  r :  wanted* 

107.  The  second  way. 

108*  Convene  r :  The  second  way* •• You  see,  you  have  the 
discussion  on  the  development  of  the  spelling* 

109*  Al^Lln«:  hm* 

110*  Convene  r :  I  have  'by  committees,'  but  there  will  be 
first  a  general  meeting  to  decide  on  that,  and  then 
the  ,  • •  • i  have  asked  for  a  blackboard  in  here* 

111*  TESj, :  There*  Is  that  one  in  back  of  that? 

112.  PartQb:  That  one. 

113*  A thLx  ii lz :  Good* 

114*  Convener:  Oh  yes,  you  can  open  it* 

115*  TESL:  Is  there  chalk  in  there? 
lib*  PartQb:  yeah. 


117.  TfcaLS  mm. 

118*  Convener:  On  this  outline  I  made  out,  I  went  according 
to  this  book  because  it  is  the  most  recent,  and  then  we 

can - uh,  the  Cree - can  put  in  their* .their  opinion  on 

that •••••••••••• Wi  11  that  consist  of  the  organization 


and  the  planning,  here,  linguists?. *. • • •  We'll  have  to 
plan  for  the  others,  I  think,  and  then  have  them 
approve* •• tomorrow* • on  what  we're  gonna  study*  I've  put 
in  here,  it's  very.*. 

119.  AthLina:  I  think  if  the  present  group  discuss  some 
major  issues  together,  and  if  we  reach  on  certain 
consensus,  and  tomorrow  in  the  larger  group  where 
representatives  of  other  communities  Join,  perhaps  it's 
desirable  to,  to  get  their  support  for,  for  certain 
consensus  we  reached  here  today* 
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125* 


mm 

-  Perhaps  we  can  accomplish  something* 
yes  • 

A  thLl  tuz »  When  the  conference  is  over* 

Mm*  You  see,  I  have  put  here  one  day*  We  can 
go  into  the  next  day  if  we  have,  if  we  need  to* 


126*  A luLl ng:  Well  I  guess  we  got  done  very  quickly  with 
organization  and  planning  so  we  can  go  right  into 
(Convener  laughs)  the  hard  work  now* 

127*  Lonve ner!  Yes,  t«hm*  If  you  agree,  if  we  have  no  other 
things  to  say  on  what  I  wrote  for  the  agenda** •• 

128*  A  t  hLi nai  So  if  I  understand  correctly  for  tomorrow 
morning  then  we* re  gonna  come  here  at  9  o’clock 
uhjt.twe're  going  to  have  general  discussion  all 
together  and  split  into  committees* 


129*  Convener:  mm*  yes* 

130*  At  hLi ng:  and  then  two  different  committees  then  discuss 
the  same  problems  you  identified  here,  or  topics  you 
Identified  here? 


131*  .. 

132*  Convene  r:  There  will  be  just  a  brief  report  at  the 
beginning  so  it  won* t  take  long**** 

133*  A  thLl  na:  I  don’t  know  how,  uh ,  I’m  just  not  too  clear 
how  we  are  going  to  proceed  after  the  two  different 
groups*  meeting*  Come  back  into  one  room  and  then 
discuss  what  the  • 

134*  Convener;  They  will  come  back  and  say  what  they  have 
decided  from  what  we  have  given  them  from  today’s 
planning* 

135*  CrProf :  And  then  they,  they  will  report  what  they  have 
agreed  on  or  disagreed* 

136.  ram* 

137*  CrProf :  On  what  the  problems  are* 

138*  A thLl ng:  I  think  we  can  devote  some  time  then  this 

morning  then  to  pin  down  perhaps  on  what  the  problems 
are  • 

139*  CrP  ro  f :  There  is  another  problem  connected,  not  just 
with  roman  orthography  but  the  Cree  has  been  lost  so 
much  you  know*  We  have  to  say,  *  How  do  you  spell 
/ne+yi+wo/,*  you  know;  are  we  going  to  agree  is  it  * n* 
*e*  *  w  *  *  o*  or  *n*  *e*  *y*  * o*  •  /neyi w o#ney i w o/ • 

140*  C  rTchr— 1 :  Both  the  syllables  are  there,  too* 

141*  C xlLCiiX*  Yeah,  /  ne  y  1  w  o#ne  o/ »  so  this  is,  these  are  some 
of  the  things  that,  there’s  some  words  that  we  have  to  • 
142*  Convener:  Yes,  I  brought  my* 

143*  CrProf:  what  is  exactly  the  sound,  /neyiw o#ney o/ ,  and, 
uh ,  (named  school)  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
should  be  /ne»o/« 

144*  C rTchr- l :  /w0/? 

146*  Convener:  /wo/? 

146*  € rTchr— i :  Well  there’s  a  definite  *w*  sound  in  there* 

147*  CrPro  f :  Yeah,  that’s  Like  /newo/* 

148*  A  thLl ng:  Is  there** •* 
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14S*  CrProf  •  There  are  other  things  that,  uh,  we'll  ail  have 
to  agree*  If  the  language  is  gonna  be  used  in  schools 
we*ll  have  to  agree  on,  that  we,  the  sound  system* 

Ulsgasaitth  &JL  E&aiap.lgs :  £E-Liaitg  sms*  Q  st^nsJ-iHg  Xbpic 
ZraJ.gff.tipfl. 

CrProf  has  demonstrated  in  the  oblique  topic  projection 
his  negative  response  to  the  suggestion  that  small  groups  be 
adopted  the  following  day,  and  his  co-conspira tors,  AthLing 
and  CrTchr— 1,  have  brought  that  into  the  ostensible 
projection*  In  locution  5*1  TESL  states  the  obvious  (“If 
you* re  trying  to  develop  a  one  orthography,  I  would  think 
that  that' s  probably  a  dangerous  thing  to  do — "  )  and  in  so 
doing  forces  the  Convener  to  defend  and  keep  alive  the  plan 
to  break  into  groups*  (Though  it  is  her  suggestion,  she  is 
amenable  to  group  opinion:  there  must  be  consensus  and  the 
appearance  of  consensus,  and  to  that  point  she  has  offered 
the  group-discussion  plan  only  as  suggestion*  >  Reiteration 
of  the  small  group  idea  reimposes  upon  her  the  necessity  to 
defend  it*  TESL  complicates  the  issue  in  Locution  5*11  by 
offering  positive  comment  on  the  snall-g roup  idea* 

The  assumption  that  the  next  day  wilt  see  small— group 
discussion  then  is  alive  (Convener's  locution  5*16)  and  the 
group  in  concert  (  specifically  CrProf  and  TESL)  brings  the 
number  of  groups  down  to  a  total  of  two,  which  diminution  is 
vehemently  validated  by  CrProf 's  "YEAH"  (locution  5*30)*  The 
Convener  changes  topic  at  5*31  to  suggest  that  someone  else 
is  coining,  with  the  additional  remark  (in  locution  5*33) 
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that  the  newcomer  is  an  anthropologist* 3  CrProf  adds  to  the 
list  of  expected  participants:  the  oblique  statements  in  his 
addition  are  that  there  will  be  issues  raised  that  are  not 
on  the  agenda;  and  that  the  decision  as  to  division  into 
small  groups  is  best  left  until  the  next  day*  He  ignores 
Convener's  reference  to  composition  of  the  group  by  number 
(locutions  5*52—53)  to  justify  the  attendance  of  others  and 
to  begin  discussion  of  substantive  issues;  the  convener's 
announcement  that  coffee  can  be  had  at  any  time  drops  the 
small  group  issue*  After  the  ostensible  discussion  of 
syliabics  (a  reiteration  that  we  should  wait  and  let  the 
next  day's  group  compose  itself,  and  a  really  quite  emphatic 
statement  that  syliabics  will  not  be  discussed  during  the 
meeting),  the  Convener  raises  again  the  spectre  of  breaking 
into  small  groups  to  a  very  loud  negative  votes  a  loud 
exclamation  from  CrProf  (5*77)*  The  votes  are  in,  the  issue 
is  dead* 

The  linguists  are  plainly  bewildered:  neither  the 
timing  nor  the  function  of  small  groups  has  been  codified, 
and  AlgLiag  (locutions  5*83  and  85)  introduces  a  conspiracy 
to  force  explicitness*  When  the  Convener  answers  his  request 
for  explicitness  of  function  and  timing  with  "I'm  just 
looking  over  this  review  to  see  if  you  agree  to  the 
timetable,"  (locution  5*86),  the  words  "you  agree"  form  the 
significant  component  of  the  sentence* 

Hut  the  two  linguists  conspire  to  raise  the  issue 
again:  the  requests  for  clarification  and  codification  in 
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the  ostensible  topic  are  dealt  with  by  the  Convener’s 
agreeing  to  two  different  proposals  from  each  of  the 
linguists*  She  deflects  the  conspiracy)  the  end  of  which  is 
to  make  all  but  explicit  that  which  cannot  be  made  expiici tt 
by  looking  around  the  room  anxiously  and  saying  that  she  had 
asked  for  a  blackboard  (  locution  5* 110)*  TESL,  part  of  her 
conspiracy  now,  happily  discovers  the  largest,  most 
obtrusive  object  in  the  room  aside  from  the  table,  at 
locution  5*111;  and  the  convener  can  signal  the  beginning  of 
substantive  discussion  in  locution  5*115  by  noting  that  it 
is  the  Cree  speakers  who  now  must  answer  the  substantive 
issues  raised  by  the  linguists*  AthLing,  in  another 
recapitulation  of  the  obvious  and  in  what  seems  to  be  a 
paraphrase  of  the  Convener  because  of  the  nature  of  his 
paraphrase,  insults  the  Convener  l "Perhaps  we  can  accomplish 
something,”  "Ihen  the  conference  is  over,”  {locutions  5*121 
and  123)*  Her  quick  assertion  that  the  group  will  accomplish 
something  is  made  by  saying  ”You  see  I  have  put  here  one 
day*  We  can  go  into  the  next  day  if  we  have,  if  we  need  to,” 
(  locution  5*124)* 

AlgLing  codifies  properly  in  locution  5*126,  with  "Well 
£  guess  we  got  done  very  quickly  with  organization  and 
planning  so  we  can  go  right  into  the  hard  work  now,” 

(5*126),  and  consensus  seems  complete*  But  AthLing,  still 
bewildering,  resurrects  the  small  group  issue  at  5*128*  A 
conspiracy  settles  the  issue  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
fiction,  and  the  conspiracy  involves  CrProf  and  Convener. 
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The  Latter  simply  makes  a  non— sequitor  response ,  "There  will 
just  he  a  brief  report  at  the  beginning  so  it  won*  t  take 
long}"  (  5*  132  )  and  CrP  rof  joins  with  a  noncoimni  tal( 
nonspecific  assertion  as  to  what  the  small  groups  will  do 
(5*135)*  AthLing  then  can  codify,  with  what  the  other 
conspirators  must  perceive  to  be  a  nadir  of  gratuitousness, 
”1  think  we  can  devote  some  time  then  this  morning  then  to 
pin  down  perhaps  on  what  the  problems  are,'*  (5*138),  and 
CrProf  interrupts  Convener  to  introduce  a  phonological 
quest i on  very  quickly* 

hot  once  has  CrProf  used  the  ostensible  topic 
projection  to  vote  his  vehement  no  to  the  small  group  issue* 
As  participant  and  observer,  however,  at  locution  5*56,  I 
knew,  CrProf  knew  and  CrTchr— 1  knew  that  the  decision  would 
be  left  until  the  next  day  and  would  hinge  upon  whether  or 
not  the  next  day4 s  participants  would  speak  back  in 
contradiction  to  the  linguists?  or  would  require  a  kind  of 
caucus  in  which  to  disagree  with  the  decisions  of  the  first 
day* s  participants* 

The  issue  of  small  groups  was  never  raised  again  during 
the  entire  meeting,  and,  of  course,  there  was  no  subsequent 
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Dm  TOPIC  RANGE  AND  ELABORATION 

Topic  range  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the  varieties 
of  topics  raised,  and  topic  elaboration  describes  the  extent 
to  which  a  topic  amy  be  carried*  While  the  terms  on  the  face 
of  the  definition  might  appear  to  identify  something  the 
same,  that  is,  the  extent  to  which  a  group  or  an  individual 
is  permitted  to  "roam, "  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  the  two*  The  data  dictate  that  distinction  in  order 
to  explain  that  some  participants  consistently  employed  a 
wider  range  of  topic  in  the  process  of  topic  elaboration*  In 
a  discussion  of  stress  and  intonation  there  was  a  distinct 
difference  of  opinion  between  Cree  speakers  and  linguists* 
The  linguists  seemed  to  be  saying  that  the  two  are  not 
predictable,  one  from  the  other,  in  Cree,  and  that  both 
seemed  to  be  simply  stylistic  and  rhetorica l  devices*  The 
Cree  speakers  were  emphatic  that  stress  and  intonation 
changed  meanings,  and  often  pointed  out  that  writing  systems 
and  conventions  should  deal  in  some  way  with  that  aspect  of 
language • 

CrProf  consistenly  used  a  wider  topic  range  than  the 
other  linguists,  addressing  the  point  made  in  the  previous 
paragraph  by  including  reference  to  personal  experiences 
<  6  ) 

1*  (respecting  intonation  on  questions: ) 

2*  C  rTchr- 1 S  And  then  in  Cree  you  don*  t  elevate  your  voice 
at  the  end*  Instead  you  tend  to  come  down* 

3*  C  r Pro  f  S  Well  this  is  where,  where  when  I  was  learning 
English,  this  is  where  it  wasn't  taught  * 

4 •  TESL S  m  hm 

5*  CrProf S  where  the  stress  is* 

6.  XiiSL :  mm. 


1  ■  •  :  1  *<J 
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7*  CrProf :  *1  see  a  KED  house,*  you  know*  I  tend  to  speak, 

uh ,  English  the  way  I  spoke,  uh,  Cree* 

8  •  TESL:  inhin,  intonation  patterns* 

9*  CrProf 2  And  we  were  never  taught  the  sound,  the  * g* 
sound,  which  was  foreign  to  us* 

10*  TESL*  tflhm 

CrProf 2  It's  very,  very  confusing* 

12.  AthLina:  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  main  issue  now? 

19*  CrTchr—  li  (explodes  In  laughter) 

14*  CrProf  :  Well,  that1  s  what  I  say - this  is  profitable, 

this  is  what's  going  to  happen  you  know* 

15*  CrTchr— 1  •  tnhm 

16*  Crgyof :  That  we're  going  to  stray  away*  But  they  are 
problems  though* 

17*  TESL*  This  last  session  was  very  profitable  for  me*  I 
know  nothing  about  Cree* 


Though  CrProl's  range  included  personal  experience  and  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  stress  and  intonation,  AthLing 
perceived  it  to  be  "off  the  issue*"  TESL  obviously  joined  in 

the  validation  of  the  "digressions'* - he  had  in  fact 

participated  in  the  assembly  of  a  test  instrument  for 
competence  in  Plains  Cree  and  has  worked  with  another 
Central  Algonkian  language* 

The  Elder  was  permitted  the  widest  range*  In  English  he 
told  a  great  deal  about  his  travels,  including  something  of 
his  career  in  rodeo;  and  in  Cree  he  referred  often  to 
Indian— White  relations  in  general  as  a  solvable  problem;  he 
told  everyone  to  sleep  well  at  night  and  to  work  hard  by 
day*  it  was  not  out  of  place* 

As  a  general  principle,  the  ostensible  topic  projection 
may  exhibit  an  extremely  wide  range  of  referents*  One  might 
have  to  reach  far  afield,  r ef ere n tia l ly ,  to  manipulate  that 
topic  projection  in  order  to  get  at  what  it  is  that  one 


wants  realized  in  one's  hearers* 


. 
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Operating  within  a  set  of  arbitrary  and  differentially 
distributed  set  of  expectations  as  to  who  might  talk  about 
what,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  latitude  as  to  who,  in  fact, 
addresses  what  topic*  Individuals,  the  group  and  subgroups 
of  conspirators  manage  and  attempt  to  manage  the  progression 
of  events;  or  react  to  those  efforts  in  others*  In  so  doing, 
the  participants  create  the  event*  The  concept  of  creativity 
used  here  is  simply  a  restatement  of  the  obvious 
consideration  that  the  participants  create  topical 
projections,  unique  configurations* 
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lA  good  example  of  the  breaking  of  that  contract  is  in 
a  meeting  which  included  a  number  of  natives  and 
non— natives*  drawn  from  the  Western  Provinces  and  Alaska* 

The  focus  of  the  meeting  was  upon  education*  and  informal 
e va lua t i on  of  se  ssions  showed  a  marked  difference  be  twee  n 
participants  in  response  to  evaluation,  gene  rally  but  not 
entirely  upon  native/non-native  lines*  When  the  official 
evaluator  of  the  meeting,  a  non— native,  outlined  the 
procedures  for  evaluation,  it  was  perceived  by  the  generally 
native  group,  a  majority,  that  favourably-evaluated  sessions 
would  be  negatively  evaluated  simply  because  of  the 
evaluation  instruments*  This  was  never  made  explicit*  A 
native  spokesperson  suggested  a  different  method  of 
evaluation — group  talk  and  consensus*  When  the  official 
evaluator  implicitly  rejected  that  suggestion  in  her 
response,  and  continued  to  hold  the  floor  by  keeping 
talking,  upon  her  closure  there  was  no  verbal  response* 

After  a  period  of  silence  the  spokesperson  simply  left  the 
meeting  area,  and  by  twos  and  threes  a  succession  of 
participants  simply  left,  without  rancor*  The  contract  to 
talk  had  been  breached*  The  meeting  was  over* 


2Written  accounts  of  a  meeting,  a 
linguists  were  in  attendance,  included 
individual  speaker’s  addresses  to  this 


year  later,  where  no 
recapitulations  of 
topic  area* 


3 He  is  not* 
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VII.  CHAPTER  SEVEN:  CONTROL  OF  TOPIC 


A.  CONTROL  OF  TOPIC  WITH  TALK 

Amoun t 

An  obvious  control  measure  is  to  talkf  to  take  the 
floor.  In  the  Bieeetlng  of  interest  AlgLing  controlled  topic 
a  great  deal  of  the  time  by  talking  the  most.  During  the 
entire  meeting  there  were  two  time  periods  when  he  did  not 
use  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  time  talking.  Those  periods 
were  during  the  introduction  and  addresses  on  the  second  day 
and  during  the  discussion  on  formation  of  a  permanent 
committee — the  last  agenda  item.  In  terms  of  topic  breadth 
and  elaboration,  he  consistently  addressed  Cree  language 
interna  and  argued  for  adoption  of  specific  orthographic 
conventions.  Thus  he  elaborated  upon  a  fairly  narrow  topic 
range.  CrProX  followed  him  in  amount  talked,  followed  by 
AthLing,  TESL  and  Convener. 

During  the  final  two  days,  with  more  participants,  the 
same  participant  pattern  emerged  of  control  by  amount 
talked;  but  CrTchr— 2,  CrTchr— 3  and  CrCurrSpec  all  talked 
more  than  CrTchr-1 •  The  Elder  was  the  main  speaker  the 
second  morning.  He  was  usually  otherwise  silent,  except 
during  his  prayer  the  final  morning  and  when  he  joined  in 
verbally  during  the  last  hour  of  the  meeting  in  order  to 
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effect  repair.  C  This  sequence  is  discussed  in  examples  2b 
through  28  in  Chapter  VIII.) 

Overt  claims  to  the  floor  were  made  by  keeping  ta Iking, 
primarily  by  the  non— native  linguists  and  by  CrProf,  but 
CrProf 's  topic  range  in  such  overt  claims  was  broader  than 
the  non— native  linguists*.  He  made  what  the  latter 
considered  to  be  digressions,  and  at  one  point  announced 
that  he  would  tell  a  story  and  did  so,  telling  the  last 
sentence  in  Cree. 

Xurn  Ai  i&AA 

Claims  to  control  by  amount  talked  were  not 
unchallenged:  no  one  in  a  meeting  can  talk  all  of  the  time. 
The  Rani pulaticn  of  turn  at  talk  includes  overt  request  and 
denials  of  turn.  That  turn  at  talk  was  manipulated  by  the 
participants  within  the  general  announcement  made  by  the 
Convener,  who,  with  the  agenda,  set  aside  particular  places 
where  linguists  were  to  speak.  There  were  explicit 
announcements  made  about  who  was  expected  to  talk,  and  when. 
In  her  introductory  remarks  in  English  the  first  day,  she 
noted  that  she  had  marked  a  section  of  the  agenda  as  the 
responsibility  of  ”  the  linguists,”  and  said 
<  7  ) 

We  have  the  introduction,  part  one,  and  then  the 
report  on  the  need  for  a  standard  orthography  for 
the  Cree  language.  I  put  down  • linguists.*  —  It's 
just  as  well  by  the  Cree  as  well  as,  uh,  the  whites 
who  want  to  bring  whatever  you  want  to  say  on  this. 
Anybody  is  welcome  to  speak  at  that  point. 
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In  a  comparable  slot,  the  next  day  during  her  opening 
remarks  to  the  larger  group  she  said 


(  H  ) 


^ix^aiaw  nilo  te.tal  1 4,  K Jt  ninii  y  we_l  ten  e  2e  t  qkoh  teyg  k 
ojL&i.  iLS.kl^aj*  al  keclnahun ;  kikwavki  pe  tanawa*  klkwgii 
9 m&  Q-ta  .iaplkX.sk wa  t  a  m  e  k  . 

(  *  My  dear  friends,  i  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
all  turned  up.  I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  has 
brought  something  to  talk  about**  ) 


She  ended  her  address,  during  which  she  made  it  explicit 
that  it  is  "we,  the  Plains  Cree  Indians  who  are  the  ones  who 


are  going  to  use  this  roman  orthography,"  by  saying 
i  9  ) 

&kwa  moqiaw^k  _ek±  «_ta  M  iii.  qa  t  oniakiK  nejigya  w e wjLn 


Id  aLig.iliik-Q.iLdkkikj.  aailtoi  tfe  tyitaaek  qina. 

( 'The  white  people  you  see  here  at  this  meeting  are 
here  by  invitation  as  they  are  ail  linguists  and  are 
interested  in  our  language,  but  they  are  not  here  to 
run  or  arrange  this  meeting,  they  are  here  to  try 
and  help  us*  l*m  telling  you  this  so  you  won*t 
mi nd  *  *  ) 


Turn  at  Talk  by  Address  and  Reciprocation 

Turn  at  talk  may  be  manipulated  by  requiring 
response*  This  may  be  in  the  addressing  of  questions  or 
reaction  to  a  participant's  statement,  which  itself 
requi res  reaction  from  a  spec i f ic  pa rticipan t •  Mos t 
questions,  however,  were  put  to  the  group  at  large* 
Insofar  as  individuals  made  demands  upon  specific  others 
to  respond,  there  was  a  remarkable  difference*  Some 
participants  were  asked  more  questions  than  others; 
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verbal  response  was  solicited  to  propositions 
differential ly. 

Over  the  three— day  period  certain  participant 
patterns  emerged  in  terms  of  who  asked  whom  for 
response*  When  a  participant  was  asked  for  response  by 
another  participant  in  approximately  an  equal  measure  as 
he  asked  that  participant  to  respond,  there  is  a 
situation  of  reciprocity  in  discourse  which  emerges* 

Figure  2l  indicates  the  reciprocal  relationships 
involved  in  this  meeting*  AlgLingi  though  talking  the 
most,  has  reciprocal  relationships  with  only  the 
convener  and  AthLing*  A  great  deal  of  his  talk,  then, 
was  se if— ini tiated,  or  was  in  response  to  statements  by 
CrProf  (with  whom  it  cannot  be  maintained  he  had  a 
symmetrical  quest i on— response  relationship,  because 
AlgLing  asked  CrProf  very  few  direct  questions*  )  AlgLing 
also  initiated  response  to  a  number  of  questions  that 
were  put  before  the  group  as  a  whole* 

F  i  aure  .3  is  an  attempt  to  represent  assymme  tr  ica  i 
patterns  of  question  and  response*  The  noteworthy  aspect 
of  that  pattern  is  that  the  asymmetry  shows  more  direct 
questions  from  the  non— natives  to  the  natives*  As  a 
matter  of  record,  the  direct  questions  to  natives  were 
usually  requests  to  pronounce  a  specific  word  or  to 
validate  a  description;  it  was  at  times  typical 


field-work  discourse* 
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Non-negotiable  Turn 

There  were  periods  in  the  meeting  when  turn  at  talk 
was  not  negotiable,  when  command  of  the  floor  was 
inviolate.  Turn  at  talk  was  directly  regulated  by  genre 
in  the  Convener's  opening  prayer  the  first  day;  the 
Elder's  prayers,  second  and  third  days;  individual 
se If-i nt  roduct ions »  when  each  person  had  a  specified 
turn  at  talk;  the  Convener's  welcome;  the  Elder's  formal 
address;  and  the  Elder/Cree— speaker' s  question  and 
answer  period  in  Cree  following  the  formal  address# 

Denials  at  turn  were  never  explicit,  except  for 
CrProf's  and  AlgLIng's,  twice  each,  "let  me  finish." 
when  interrupted#  Many  denials  came  in  the  form  of 
successful  or  unsuccessful  interruption# 

I n  terr up  tion 

There  were  observed  two  kinds  of  interruptions, 
intentional  and  unintentional#  Intentional  interruptions 
which  took  place  during  someone  else's  speech  stream, 
manifestly  during  a  turn,  were  usually  not  successful# 
The  Convener's  "I'll  fix  up#  •  •  "  during  TESL's 

admonition  to  her  about  the  danger  of  small  groups 
elocution  5*2)  is  an  example  of  such  unsuccessful 
interruption#  In  locution  5# 104,  however.  Convener 
successfully  interrupts  AlgLlng  in  his  query  about  the 
function  of  small  groups#  He  fumbles  and  she  parries  him 


to  a  "hm"  by  locution  5*109# 


; 
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Unintentional  interruptions  are  most  obvious  in 
misinterpretations  of  the  qualities  of  silence,  and  most 
of  the  breaches  of  that  silence  were  by  non-natives* 
There  is  a  kind  of  juncture,  signalled  by  preceding 
complexes  of  intonation,  stress  and  vowel  length,  that 
indicates  that  something  is  about  to  follow*  (A  common 
orthographic  convention  in  English  for  such  juncture  is 

a  dash  £ - j*  )  Cree  speakers,  whose  intonation  pattern  is 

more  apt  to  fall  at  the  end  of  a  stream,  signal  this 
juncture  by  not  allowing  the  Intonation  curve  to  fall  as 
low  as  the  preceding  part  of  the  curve  indicates  that  it 
otherwise  might;  establishing  a  beat,  in  the  rhythm  of 
stress  patterns,  and  allowing  the  juncture  to  occur  on 
the  expectation  of  stress,  a  device  that  suggests  the 
name  "drum-beat  juncture";  kinesic  symbols:  eyes  and 
mouth  remain  in  a  ready  position  to  resume  speech* 
Locution  5*65  by  CrProf  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  such 
juncture,  though  he  was  not  interrupted  therein*  in  so 
much  of  formal  discourse  in  Cree  the  assumption  that  one 
has  the  floor  until  one  relinquishes  it  is  so  pervasive 
that  a  particular  lexical  device  is  often  used  to 
indicate  it:  ekose  or  ekose  maka .  both  glossed  "enough," 
signal  the  end  of  a  speech  stream  and  the  speaker’s 
relinquishing  command  of  the  floor*1 

A  number  of  times  two  or  more  participants  began 
speaking  at  very  nearly  the  same  time*  It  seems  that  if 
the  topics  are  the  same  (something  usually  signalled  by 


. 
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the  use  of  similar  lexical  items);  and  if  the  streams 
are  short,  the  group  sustains  both  streams  to 
completion.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  true  when  more  than 
two  people  begin  at  the  same  time. 

Locutions  4*5  and  4.6  were  uttered  approximately 
simultaneously  by  AthLing  and  CrTchr-1 
<  10  ) 

At  hLi  -  - - Altogether  might  be  a  good  idea  I  suppose. 

CrTcfar- 1 -  *Al together,  like. 


Convener  and  TESL,  at  locutions  5.27  and  5.28,  project 
to  the  same  end  with 
(  11  ) 

CrProf S  Two  groups.  Would  be  better* 

Convener;  fti?  Two  gr*oups?  Only  in  two? 

TESL;  If  you  could  divide  it  into  six*. 


Later  on,  during  the  first  day,  several  Cree  speakers 
were  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  producing  minimal 
pairs  for  the  linguists  to  compare*  There  was  a  period 
of  silence  after  a  kind  of  managed  chaos,  and  four 
par  t i c ipan  ts  began  at  once , 

C  12  ) 

1*  A  l  a- Li na ;  •  And** so*  • 

3*  *  And** 

4*  CrProf;  •  Then*. 

5*  AULlnn:  in  essence  you're  making  the  beginning  of  a 
word  here,  but,  long  *  a 1 ,  blank,  but  I'll  just  use 
this  pound  sign  instead* 


’ 
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In  fact  there  was  an  open  floor  which  the  four  claimed 
at  the  same  time*  AlgLing  made  a  second  claim  with  "so," 
was  not  challenged,  and  so  went  on* 

Quail  .ty  stiL  X&lk 

The  most  effective  command  of  the  floor,  and  hence, 
topic,  is  not  so  much  dependent  upon  sequence  or  amount  of 
talking  allowed  as  it  is  upon  a  kind  of  seduction  to  attend* 
In  the  analysis  of  real  conversation  the  judgement  is 
inescapable  that  skill  in  the  use  of  prosodic  features  is 
differentially  exhibited*  Judgements  as  to  what  constitutes 
skill  may  differ  in  various  groups;  but  the  properties  that 
describe  the  skill  are  physical  properties,  and  may  be 
described  with  reference  to  physical  parameters*  In  this 
meeting  two  participants,  specifically,  commanded  attention 
by  virtue  of  such  skill;  CrTchr- 1  and  Elder* 

The  qualities  that  define  this  skill  have  to  do  with 
timbre,  volume,  intonation,  stress*  The  noun  command  is  an 
apt  descriptor*  When  CrTchr— 1  simply  interrupts,  she  does 
not  make  an  emphatic  claim  to  the  floor*  When  she  does  claim 
the  floor  it  is  hers,  emphatically*  In  terms  of  description 
of  this  command  it  is  most  appealing  to  refer  to  music, 
because  there  is  a  rhythm  to  discourse  of  which  she  is 
obviously  aware:  she  manipulates  with  the  consciousness  that 
she  can  establish  that  rhythm  in  her  hearers*  She  typically 
begins  at  a  low  volume;  stressed  syllabic  nuclei  realize  a 
great  deal  of  the  intonation  curve*  There  is  an  appeal  made 


' 
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to  t iffibre  change  on  the  same  vowel;  harmonics  vary  on  the 
same  tone,  and  it  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  singing*  She 
typically  manipulates  speed  of  delivery;  stress  is 
calculated  to  establish  a  beat*  The  beat  is  so  distinct 
that,  after  a  Joke  she  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting, 
the  entire  group  joined  in  laughter  that  peaked  in  volume, 
twice,  in  a  restatement  of  that  heat*  It  is  artistry  In 
talk*  Her  brother,  the  Elder,  is  so  skilled  that  even  when 
he  addresses  a  group  in  Cree,  non— Cree  speakers  are  often 
rapt*  The  joke  referred  to,  and  the  pattern  of  laughter 
which  followed  it,  are  presented  in  Example  13* 

(  13  ) 

5  n\  rii  &)\rh 

like  my  huS s— band  veSry  ea-si-ly 

rh  l  / 1 

fa: l Is  a— sleep 

n\  rn  rh\h  Mrb 

and  If  some— bo-dy' s  ta l— king  a-waly  there  su-den-ly 

JTJlJ  3  u  sljj’U 

he'll  a— wake hs:  —  (laughter) 

Other  participants  in  this  meeting  exhibited  various 
degrees  of  control  with  prosodic  features*  TESL,  for 
example,  was  carefully  modulated  in  delivery;  so  careful, 
however,  that,  combined  with  an  overcompensa ted  articulation 


and  steadiness  of  stress  patterns,  the  intonation  contours 
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were  Lost  to  a  perception  of  monotonousness*  There  was  too 
carefully  stated  a  range  of  tone*  inappropriate  change  in 
tone;  and  his  delivery  seemed  calculated  enough  to  be  either 
insincere  or  patronizing* 

AthLing  commanded  attention  with  his  own  intonation  and 
timbre,  and  was  attendable,  even  given  steadily  irregular 
stress  patterns*  AigLing's  command  denied  itself  in  his 
speed  of  delivery  and  failure  to  use  lower  tones  at  times 
when  he  "wound  up"  to  control  by  keeping  talking*  { flis  most 
effective  communication,  consistently  reinforced  by  the 
group  at  large,  was  delivery  of  a  category  of  speech  he  must 
have  considered  to  be  “aside*”)  The  Convener  showed  a  great 
deal  of  versatility,  and  changes  seemed  to  be  contextual: 
she  spoke  like  the  non— native  linguists  at  times;  and,  at 
others,  like  a  good  Cree  raconteur* 

CurrSpec  was  inarticulate  in  this  medium*  He  spoke  very 
little*  His  speech  began,  invariably  fast,  to  juncture  and 

niche  in  mid— sentence - not  even  before  embeddings - speed, 

again,  at  points  where  juncture  or  conjunction  might  be 

predicted - and  then  on  to  niche  and  juncture*  The  delivery 

obscured  whatever  import  his  contribution  might  have  been* 
Group  attention  to  his  seduction  to  listen  was  negative* 

in  the  following  example  of  his  speech,  one  might  note 
that  he  embraces  topics  that  have  been  dealt  with  by  others* 
His  references,  coming  as  they  do  immediately  following  an 
argument  over  vowel  length  in  /olte/  and  /0te/,  are  only  as 
discontinous  of  topic  as  CrProf* s  insertion,  in  the  long 


■ 
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example  presented  before,  of  other  localities'  practices  anti 
other  issues  attendant.  Hut  CurrSpec's  comments  have  no 
place  in  the  ostensible  topic  here,  and  there  is  no  signal 
that  makes  them  obliquel  they  suppose  no  plan  and  focus  is 
blurred. 

<  14  ) 


1  . 


2  • 
3. 


4  • 
5. 


6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 


CurrSpec «  Excuse  me,  uh,  £  think  that  the  kind  of,  uh , 
problem  that  (  AlgLing  )  in  the  short  *u*,  the  long  'u',2 
and  so  forth,  1  think  with  the  uh,  with  the  type  of 
program  we  have  in  (province),  the  native  literacy. • 

£x£rof:  Yeah 

CurrSoeci  where  they  start  the,  where  they  start  school 
in  the  Cree,  I  think  that  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  problem 
because  once  they  shift  into  the  English,  of 
course the n  the. •  the  differences  can  be  pointed  out 
however  if  you  have  a..a. .Cree  speaking  person  who  comes 
to  school  using  the  English  language  without  properly 
learning  the  Cree  I  think,  then,  later  on  it 
could. • reall y. .you  know.. really  be  a  hassle  for  the 
person  because  he's  forever  associating  the • • the • • you 
know.,  the  Cree  language  with  the  English  and,  and,  the, 
I  think  that's  a,  that's  a*,  a  real  good  argument  for, 
for  that  particular  program  that  we  have  a  real  good  one 
in  terms  of. .you  know. • starting  the  student  off  in  the 
native  language  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  and 
shifting  into  English. 

A  tg:Li  na  -  I  think  we're  rapidly  moving  from  technical 
issues  to  fairly  far-reaching 
don't  know  how  much  influence 
prairie  governments. 

Convene  r»  Quite  a  bit. 

AlaLlnai  Okay,  then  let's  make 

Convene  r:  I  have  no  problem* 

AthLina :  Cree  is  fortunate,  £  think,  to  have 
consonants  and  vowels  and  uh,  it  shouldn't  take  too  long 
to  teach  the  relationships  between  sound  and  symbol. 


policy  issues 
you  have  with 


(  Laughs  ) — I 
the  three 


a  case* 


very  few 


If  we  have  in  CrTchr-1  an  expert  at  getting  attention,  and 
getting  the  group  involved  to  the  point  that  it  waits 
collectively  to  laugh  until  the  beginning  of  a  measure  she 
has  established;  we  have  in  CurrSpec  the  very  opposite.  The 
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group  must  repair  itself*  It  takes  a  piece  of  documentation 
from  AlgLingj  a  little  joke  from  the  convener,  and  a 
gratuitous  nonsequitor  from  AthLing  to  collect  the  group 
again • 

The  kind  of  expertise  in  speech  that  the  artist  shows 
is  one  that  hypnotists,  comics  and  actors  are  well  aware  of* 
It  is  very  difficult  to  document  without  reference  to  the 
acoustic  and  physical  properties  of  speech  production*  I 
include  it  not  as  corollary  remark  respecting  the  aesthetics 
of  speech,  but  because  an  attempt  to  describe  bow  topic  is 
managed  in  the  meeting  of  interest  would  be  most 
inadequately  described  without  reference  to  it* 

L&lx.  sji<2  Shi JEti-na 

Code  Switching 

Code  switching  was  exclusively  between  Cree  and 
English,  though  language  code  competence  could  possibly 
have  permitted  four  participants  to  speak  at  least  some 
German?  at  least  four,  French;  and  two,  Chinese* 
Code-switching  to  other  languges  could  not  have  been 
sustained  for  very  long,  as  it  would  have  been  perceived 
as  impolite*  If  code— sw i t chi ng  to  Cree  was  not  impolite 
even  though  several  participants  could  not  understand 
it,  the  question  is  why*  It  seemed  to  be  recognized  as 
functional,  and  the  function,  beyond  the  reason  of 
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somewhat  easier  fluency  the  older  participants  had  in 
Cree,  was  that  it  was  one  of  the  means  the  Cree-speaking 
subgroup  had  of  saying  11  this  is  our  meeting.  "  The 
non— Cree  speakers  tacitly  allowed  that  claim* 

The  most  extensive  use  of  untranslated  Cree  land 
most  of  the  Cree  used  was  in  fact  untranslated)  was 
during  the  second  morning  when  the  convener  and  Elder 
made  their  addresses  in  Cree*  Information  was  controlled 
in  those  addresses*  In  English  the  Elder  had  told  a 
great  deal  about  his  travels^  it  was  a  device  used  to 
demonstrate  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  educated* 
When  he  began  to  speak  in  Cree  he  said 
(  15  ) 

aaa  oma  aaiianci 

lilflaigillla a.m.W  ^  -tjm ai.  £.  *i  k&fewsy.  Isl  n  1  Stobtaaan 

(  ’Those  of  you  that  talk  Cree,  I  hope  you 
understand  what  I  was  trying  to  convey  in  the 
English  language* *  ) 

He  told  the  group  that  he  saw  what  they  were  doing  as  an 
attempt  to  keep  the  culture  alive  and  he  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  “hearing  you  speak  as  though  you  were 
inspired,  as  indeed  you  are."  As  for  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  such  an  endeavor,  paramount  were  "the  white 
people  who  run  the  affairs  of  the  Indian*" 

in  the  address  he  discussed  ways  of  coming  to  know 
things  in  the  Cree  tradition;  expressed  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  the  Cree  speakers  in  attendance  to  do  what 
it  was  they  had  come  to  do J  and  defined  that  task  as 
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ultimately,  through  language  retention,  the  keeping  of 
the  children  oi  the  Cree  tradition  away  from  the  white 
man’s  material  pleasures;  a  spiritual  task*  He 
challenged  them  to  work  together,  to  "think  mutually*” 
The  Cre e-speaker* s  validation  of  his  address  was 
unqualified*  CrProf  said 
l  16  ) 


Lkvyji  mlfiLa  kaganiklakwal  kaae.iii.y:&.a:al  an«e 
nL±.&.  l&kakki  lawajg  hi w a kwa Agfa kak  gakaakklla 

iiiitlka  oiu  a^e^taiay  alaalaklea. 

±i k  lasgaliilkl  sl±  aiilnia.  Ks.kw.ay. 
klakQaalauia.wi.yak  laaaallylii » 

(  *  And  also  this  man  who  spoke 

was  glad  to  hear  him,  but  he  talked  in  such  a 
high,  fluent  technical  Cree,  like  the  word 
•ocestotahk*  that  I  don*  t  understand*  I  wish 
you'd  tell  us  what  its  meaning  is**  ) 


la.  hill 


in  Cree,  1  surely 


To  which  the  Eider  replied 

(  17  ) 

Kwavask  lssafc.eslalaialJfak=c.l« 

{  *  To  be  eager  to  work?*  ) 

CrTchr— 1  noted,  in  Cree,  her  delight  at  hearing  Cree 
spoken  by  the  Eiders,  but  her  dismay  that  even  when  such 
is  the  case  in  a  given  community,  children  seem  to  speak 
English*  The  Elder  told  the  group  that  he  had  not 
achieved  the  fluency  he  had  in  Cree  by  a  schooling 
process*  After  discussing  specific  problems  in 
translation,  he  made  his  most  emphatic  statements 
(  18) 


Xakakw-g 


oma  lla  k3ii  kay&ygk  eafegpia 


,  i 

* 

« 
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iflliQgyaw  iMgjgreXnlsl  v ini  ki  heat ek - gaaP-Xagiya.k 

uLsSsihl&m  &jl&*2lx  aj»l£.liaajait3aj.  Mia  las  imaliil  tail 

3.W  o&o  noni  yanahKovah  itwaniwiw — to 


reinstate — ka» i  tft 


kjfeHLax  iSJLLte 


aas ka he i  h i  ko va  k  moni aw :  eoko  anima  oahki 


aiil^Ki.kaa  aaly  ihljg  pi  .taiaaJa  Kllmajaa i  a  *4  p A s  navaga 
JLa.  ilL  £l.i2yLlL»£_to  tjiiik  o w&sk&wjaLla  sLLLw^ix&KiAl&h. 


ailfaii  hkwa  mi t » 


<  *  You  are  here  to  try  and  understand  the  rules 
you  hereby  are  supposed  to  follow  and  to  try  and 
reinstate  whatever  the  white  people  have  taken 
from  us.  This  is  what  i  have  tried  to  put 
through  to  you.  Years  ago  the  Indians  had  to 
think  and  try  and  put  things  right  for 
themselves.  Things  were  not  put  before  them 
already  made  up.  They  had  to  solve  their 
problems.  No  one  was  there  to  solve  any 
difficulties  or  problems  for  them.  When  an 
Indian  arose  at  dawn  he  would  get  out  and  look 
around  him.  Do  you  understand?* ) 


4*1  k  eh  iiiaij k  aillffla* 

(  *£jb  cioahkwetotahk.  we  use  that  word  to  stop  and 
thinki  what  am  I  going  to  do  to  feed  my  people. 
That's  what  it  means. '  ) 

With  this  discourse  the  elder  emphatically  established 
the  locus  for  decision  making  in  the  meeting.  The 
metaphor  he  used  is  reminiscent  of  a  similar  metaphor 
Christ  used  with  a  disciple:  "feed  my  sheep."  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Hlder's  address  defined  the  meeting 
for  Cr ee— speakersf  legitimated  it  and  gave  it  an  impetus 
which*  normally,  a  discussion  of  technical  or 
quasi— techni ca l  issues  would  not  have.  The  definition  he 


gave  of  it  was  that  it  was 


"our"  meeting.  It  was  an 
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eaphatic  establishment  of  subgroup  collectivity  of 
purpose,  the  origin  of  which  was  not  accessible  to 
non— Cree  speakers*  Previous  examples  l locutions  5*37  and 
118;  examples  7,  8  and  9)  have  demonstrated  that  the 

Convener  had  attempted,  in  Cree,  to  establish  the  same 
spirit  in  the  meeting,  with  explicit  reference  as  to 
expectations  of  talk* 

There  were  sometimes  bits  of  Cree  Interspersed  in 
otherwise  English  discourse*  The  following  example  shows 
both  an  impatience  to  allow  English— only  speakers  access 
to  topic;  and  what  appears  to  be  a  use  of  Cree  for 
Cree*s  sake* 

There  had  been  a  discussion  of  whether  or  not 
"crayfish"  Is  more  properly  called  e or  tansasne w« 

That  discussion  subsides  without  resolution  except  for 
acknowledgement  of  dialectal  differnce;  and  the  convener 
begins,  asking  CrProf 


(  19  ) 


1* 

2. 

3* 

4. 

5. 
6* 
7. 
&  • 
9* 

10 


laJxgijL  ± itkhi  j&i.&.t.a'an  kjLxa. 

CrProf;  Kidman  it  o  • 

CrTchr-1:  &  i  cits  an  ifo  suna* 

CrProf;  That*®  the  way  I  translate  it* 
kicimanito.  k ic i man i to 
»—  1;  kic  iroani  t  o 

CrTchr- 1 :  The  great,  the  great  person,* 

CrP  rof ;  is  the  king*  And  kicloklmaw1 skw 
manageress,  or  the  great  boss* 

<  to  CrProf)  How  would  you  write 


*  Great  Spirit*? 


like,  higher* 
,  the 


that , 


iilcir 

1 1  *  CrProf;  iiEii  will . 

12*  Convener;  *k»,  *i« 

13.  CrEffij;  *k«,  *i*#  *h*,  /cl/ 

14*  CrTchi — 1 ;  I,  I  think  the  one,  the  most  important 
letter  in  the  Cree  language,  the  roman  written 
Language,  is  the  * h* ;  you  hear  it  in  pretty  near 


r.n.l  i  aunt 
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every  single  Cree  word* 

15.  CrPjcp  f :  SShai's  that,  the  *  h»  ? 


The  Convener  has  asked  "How  do  you  say,  'Great 
Spirit?* • "  The  response  is  straightforward  from  CrProf • 
He  deflects  her  by  focusing  on  "kici— 11 ,  or  'great,*  in 
order  to  translate  the  words  for  ’’king”  and  "queen*"  But 
he  stops  her  line  of  questioning  with  ekawi v ,  which 
simply  means  ''don't,"  a  negative  imperative.  The  request 
is  in  Cree,  just  to  be  in  Cree;  the  negative  command  is 
a  quick  way  of  cutting  off  the  discussion  without  giving 
Engl ish- speakers  a  chance  to  take  up  the  topic 
themselves.  (In  fact,  both  CrProf  and  CrTchr-1  seemed  to 
want  to  illustrate  the  use  of  aspiration  and  phonemic 
/h/  in  Cree,  and  used  the  word  glossed  "great"  in  order 
to  begin  such  a  discussion. ) 

Register  Shift! ng 

There  were  several  varieties  of  Cree  and  English  in 
display  at  the  meeting.  Few  participants  were  native 
speakers  of  only  English,  and  geographic  origins  of  the 
total  of  Cree  and  English  speakers  showed 
quasi— dia lec ta l  variation.  That  was  no  problem  in  the 
meeting;  and  while  the  possibility  exists  that  varieties 
could  have  been  managed  to  control  by  some  of  the  group, 
they  were  not. 

Control  of  topic  by  use  of  register  was.  The 
Elder's  use  of  "High  Cree"  was  a  virtuoso  display  in 


r*H  l>n  ••infi"  not  «bio«  >rtl  »»nJ  n^»  ot  Tb^o 
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front  of  Language  teachers*  It  contained  many  messages} 
paramount  of  which  was  the  implicit  first  principle, 
obliquely,  "Do  not  think  yourselves  important  because  of 
your  education,  but  serve  our  people  humbly;  there  is  a 
language  system  that  appeals  to  our  epistemological 
system,  which  you,  as  language  teachers,  do  not  know." 

The  most  dramatic  use  of  register  shift  on  the  part 
of  the  linguists  came  after  a  challenge  to  them  (and 
then  from  them)  concerning  competence  in  the  discipline, 
and  the  adequacy  of  both  fie  Id— work— t rained  ears  and 
linguistic-specific  constructs*  It  came  after  Crlchr-1 
introduced  the  importance  of  /h/*  She  added 
(  20  ) 

1*  CrTchi —  1 ;  It  Isn*  t  a  full,  round  * h*  ,  but  it*  s,  you 
can  •  « 

2*  CrP  ro  £ :  And  that’s  a  divider  in  the  vowels,  too* 

3*  O  r T  c  h  r— 1 ;  mhm* 

4*  CrP rof ;  There's  two  vowels  run  together - • 

5*  C  rT c  h  r —  1 ;  mhm 

6*  cprProf ;  There's  a  /ha/  sound  in  between* 

7*  CrTchr- 1 ;  and  if  a  word,  uh,  if  a  word  ends  with  one 
of  the  vowels,  there's  an  automatic  *h*  sound 
between  them** •• You  notice  that? 

8*  CrProf:  Yes,  that  /ha/ 

9*  CrTchi —  1 •  / cl?#ci?#c i?/ 3 

10*  AlaLinfc:  mhm 

11.  CrProf;  It  makes  it  long. 

12*  AlnLlng:  But  don't  you  get  a  choice,  either  slurring 
or  sticking  a  /h/  in,  or  sticking  a  *y*  in? 

13*  CrProf;  /a  wa+ 1 skwew/ »  [glossed  'There  is  a  woman*  ]. 
14*  CrTchr— 1 ;  If  you  take  your  time* 

15*  CrProf;  And  if  you  say  it  in  a  rapid  way,  it's 
/awl skwew/ *  because,  you  know,  the  language  is 
smoo  th* 

16.  CrTchr— 1  :  And  yet,  you  get  /&gisfewew/and 
[glossed  'There  is  a  man* ]• 

17*  Al  tiLL  n  ui  Nanew  starts  with  a  vowel. 

18*  CrTchr— 1 :  Yeah.**.  It  doesn't*  It  starts  with  a 
vowel;  / awiskwew / * 

19*  TESL;  Between  different  morphemes* 

20.  Ai-ifL-LOS.-  It's  word  boundaries* 
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21.  TESLS  Yeah. 

22.  AlgLJL nci  Like  the  beginning  and  end  of  words. 

There  is  evidence  of  the  attempt  to  introduce  a 
number  of  considerations  here,  and  in  the  process  a  few 
errors  (i.e.,  that  naoew  begins  with  a  vowel).  AlgLing 
wants  to  press  to  the  statement  that  epinthetic  /h /  is 
not  common.  He  moved  to  the  blackboard  to  write 
alternatives  <a  sequence  which  is  described  in  the 
discussion  cf  channel  as  a  means  of  topic  control). 
CrProf  pressed  him  to  use  another  example,  the 
combination  of  the  demonstrative  oke  with  the  word  for 
woman  i sk wew .  to  demonstrate  the  point  which  he  wanted 
to  make  about  the  change  in  vowel  length  that  occurs  in 
fast  speech.  He  further  induced  AlgLlng  to  pluralize  the 
stream  to  ok iskwewak .  realizing  that  AlgLing  would  miss 
the  change  in  vowel  length  and  produce  a  stream  which 
glosses  'they  are  silly.*  The  Cree  speakers,  realizing 
the  ploy,  laughed  a  great  deal;  and  all  of  them 
pronounced  the  two  words 

/oglskwewak/  'they  are  crazy* 

h  * 

/ok  Iskwewak/  'these  women'. 

The  difference  is  quite  distinct  on  tape,  but  in  rapid 
speech  is  difficult  to  hear.  AlgLing  returned  to  the 
blackboard  to  work  out  the  problem,  and  CrProf  said 
"Well,  we're  getting  these  linguists  all  mixed  up." 

When  the  Cree  speakers  maintained  that  they  could 
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tell  the  difference  between  the  two,  AlgLing  began  a 
chat lenge: 

(  21  ) 

A*  AlgLi  nn;  We  should,  we  should,  we  should  have  you 
speak  them  on  a  tape  • 

2*  CrPro f ;  You  could  do  that  » 

3*  Al^Ll  nti ;  two  dozen  times  • 

4*  CrProf i  Yeah* 

5*  AlgLl n&z  and  only  you  know  which  ones  you  meant  and 
then  we  could  play  theai  back  and  have  all  these 
other  Cree  speakers  judge  • 

6*  Convener:  She  has  a  * 

7*  A IaiL lnfc>;  which  ones  they  were* 

8*  Convener;  She  1  looking  at  CrTchr-1  )  has  a  tape 
recorder  here* 

9.  PartOb:  • So  do  I* 

10*  CrProf:  *So  does  (nods  at  PartOb)** 

11*  CrProf  *  Convener  and  TESL  :  (low  laughter) 

12*  Al aLina:  Well  I  don't  know,  that's  a  lot  of  trouble; 

but  it  wouid  be  interesting* 

13*  CrProf :  Now  there's  where  we  need  a  standardized 

orthography*  There's  a  very  minute  difference  in  the 
sound*  For  you*  if  Cree  is  n<ew  to  you,  it  sounds  the 
aaag  to  you. 

14*  At  hLing:  (more  or  less  spluttering)  But  then  there 
are  also*. really  sound  the  same  pair  of  words*  *and 
sometimes  think  that  they  are  different  which  is  not 
di ffer en t* •• .There  are  cases  like  that*  Because 
meanings  are  different  they  think  the  sound  should 
be  different  because  »  only  native  speakers  think  of 
a  distinction* 

IS*  Convener ;  / ogiskwew sk+ofe^  I skwew sk/ 

16*  CrTc hr—  1  :  (to  Convener)  Yeah,  that's  it* 

17*  Al^Lin^;  (  to  AthLing)  'These  old  ladies  are  crazy*  * 
18*  At  hLlaa:  Ooooh* 

19*  CrTch r— 1 :  (repeats  distinction)  It  means  they're 
playful — 

20*  CrProf :  Fools,  they're  crazy* 

21*  Al^Li ng:  (questioning)  It's  not  as  strong  as 
/mocewew/? 

22*  At  hi,  i  ngS  By  the  way,  this  is,  l*m  curious,  a  purely 
linguistics  matter,  is  that  stopped  'k' ,  is, 
in tervocalical ly ,  is  it  optionally  voiced? 

23*  AlaLine  and 

24*  TESL  (respectively);  mhm ,  yeah 

25*  At hLl n&>;  I  sometimes  hear  it  voiced  and  sometimes 
unvoiced* 

26.  Al-gJLLflLg  and 

27*  TESL  (respectively);  mhm,  yeah 

28*  Al gLi n^S  And  even  word— ini tially  and  word  finally* 
29*  At  hLin^;  They're  also  optionally  voiced? 
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3d.  AlgLinp:  Mcst  of  the  time  they’re  voiceless,  but 
they’re  rarely  aspirated,  and  sometimes  I  think 
they're  lenis. 

3 1 •  AthLina :  m  hm 

32.  AlgLl  nil  •  But  X,  I  never  looked  that  carefully  at 
this,  1  mean  generally  they’re  voiced  and  very  lenis 
between  vowels  • 

33.  A-t-hLi  n  u  %  m  hm 

34.  Algki  n  u:  Z  and  a  lot  less  so  • 

35.  AthLlnai  initially  • 

36.  AJLsULUM*  at  word  boundaries. 

37.  AJJlLLAiL^-  Yeah. 

38.  Al  gLi n n Z  You  know,  when  they’re  preceded  by 
voiceless  fricatives  like  *s*  and  'h*. 

39.  Convener*  mtnm  { falling  intonation) 

40.  AlgCi  ng»  But  this  is  a  whole  area  that  needs  a  lot 
of  work  on  it  and  I’ve  never  spent  any  time  with  it. 

41.  CrProf i  Try  it  with  oke  okemawak.  [glossed  ’These 
big  shots’  j. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  example,  with  his  ”  1 1  makes  it 
long;*'  CrProf  has  made  it  explicit  that  vowel  length  is 
a  primary  distinction  between  the  two  speech  streams. 
The  Cree  speakers  attempt  to  demonstrate  by  repetition; 
but  the  repetitions  do  not  realize  themselves  in  the 
group*  s  focus  as  assertions  and  are  not  attended  to  by 
the  linguists,  who  suffer  a  challenge  to  take  up  the 
suggestion  of  trial  by  tape-recorder.  The  linguists  are 
plainly  not  in  control  at  all  at  one  point,  and 
AthLing’s  attempt  to  argue  that  native  speakers  impose 
distinctions  not  heard  by  the  trained  ear  fails. 4 
AlgLing  blurs  the  referential  frame  of  his  translation 
in  the  distinctions  by  saying  "These  old  ladies  are 
craaiy."  The  ladies  in  the  meeting  were  "old."  The  Cree 
term  does  not  include  any  specifications  as  to  age. 


' 
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AthLing  pre-empts  the  topic  explicitly  to  ask  a 
question  about  a  "purely  linguistic  matter."  However*  a 
question  as  basic  as  voiced/ voice  less  distinctions  (from 
a  linguist  who  has  had  experience  with  Cree )  allowed 
AlgLlng  to  reestablish  his  credentials*  particularly  by 
use  of  the  term  "lenis"  (which  is  not  a  term  likely  to 
be  known  by  the  Cree  women  there);  and  by  allowing  the 
true  state  of  affairs  to  be  so  complex  an  issue  that  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  analysis  must  be  put  into  it 
before  it  can  be  explained* 

If  one  examines  the  origins  of  the  "mhml,,s  and 
"yeah" *s  during  stretches  of  the  conversation,  AthLing, 
TESL  and  AlgLing  form  a  trio,  the  latter  respond  to 
AthLing's  question  about  Cree — there  is  in  that  context 
no  Cree  speaker  speaking  to  that  basic  distinction  of 
voicing*  By  the  same  token*  CrProf*  Convener  and 
CrTchr— 1  conspire  to  reinforce  each  other* 

CrProf* s  suggestion  in  the  last  statement  in  the 
example  seems  to  be  tit— for— tat  for  the  "old  ladies'* 
remark.  Qkernaw  was  translated  for  the  linguists  to  mean 
"chief"  but  its  most  common  translation*  in  my 

experience,  is  more  general*  and  it  is  usually  glossed 

I  5 


as  *big  shots* 
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B*  REPAIR  OF  PROJECTION 

This  episode  exemplifies  another  aspect  of  control# 
Jockeying  for  control  of  the  topical  projection,  either 
ostensible  or  oblique,  can  end  in  an  impasse*  There  must  be 
a  mechanism  to  create  a  new  projection  or  to  repair  the 
projection,  to  make  a  group  willing  to  participate  in  the 
establishment  of  a  tension  of  attention  which  allows  for  the 


focus  to 
The 
CrTchr-1 
that  she 
A  thLing, 
are  many— 


be  again  Han i putable. 

foregoing  episode  seems  headed  for  impasse* 
effectively  repaired  it*  (It  is  necessary  to  know 
had  enrolled  in  a  linguistics  class,  instructed  by 
the  previous  summer*  )  The  convener  began,  "There 
—  **  but  CrTchr-1  cut  in. 


(  22  ) 


1*  Crl eh  r —  1 :  In  some  lessons  the  *yes*  is  written  *e*,  *h*, 

*a*,  'k*  and  they  say  /eiha?/* 

2*  Convene  r»  (to  CrProf  )  T^psl  ki htwan - (glossed  *  how  do 

you  say* ) 

3*  CrProf Z  /eiha/,  there  are  so  many  ways* 

4*  CrTchr- 1 •  Yes,  and  one  of  them  asked  me,  'How  do  you 

pronounce  the  * k*  and  I  said,  "Well,  if  you  want  to  you 
can  pronounce  it  not  in  your  mouth  but  down  here* 
(gestures  to  throat)  /?h/  /?h/ 

5*  CrProf:  •  yeah 
6.  Al^Lin^ :  *  right 

7*  CrTchr- 1 :  Slavic,  *  like, 

8*  AthLin^:  /eha?/* 

9*  CrTchr— 1 i  /eha?/»  see  there’s  a  blockage  here,  /ehg?/ 
/eha?/ • 

10*  A t h L ing:  Good - (leaning  back  and  looking  at  CrTchr— i  and 

smiling) — you  make  a  good  teacher* 

11#  CrTchr— 1 i  (pauses,  smiles  at  him)  Weill,  thanks  to  you* 
12*  AthLingi  /aha?/ 

13*  and  all  the  group  laughs 


I  have  maintained  that  CrTchr-1  is  an  expert  in  the 


' 
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seduction  to  attend*  She  has  used  that  expertise  in  this 
instance  to  recreate  an  agreeing  unit  of  the  meeting*  Ail 
contending  parties  have  a  chance  to  agree  here,  and  to 
enjoy • 


C*  CONTROL  CF  TOPIC  BY  WRITTEN  CHANNEL 

The  written  channel  may  control  topic*  The  Convener  had 
access  to  prepared  written  material  as  well  as  to  a  printed 
text  book,  and  she  took  pains  to  make  sure  that  every 
participant  had  the  visual  material  in  front  of  him  or  her* 
Because  all  had  access  to  such  material,  any  participant 
might  have  called  attention  to  them*  In  fact,  attention  to 
the  agenda  was  called  rarely,  and  only  mee t ing- in i t ia l Ly,  by 
the  Convener*  Appeal  to  the  other  prepared  material  was 
called  only  rarely*  The  Convener  called  attention  to  the 
text  book  once,  and  AthLing  did  once,  whereupon  AlgLing  gave 
the  group  what  amounted  to  a  verbal  errata— sheet  for  one 
page*  During  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  a  written  report, 
commissioned  by  the  group,  was  presented  by  AlgLing;  and  he 
referred  to  it  while  he  presented  an  oral  report  of  its 
con  tents* 

The  blackboard  was  a  bete  nolr*  Except  for  a  gratuitous 
example  in  Chinese,  written  by  TESL,  its  use  was  restricted 
to  AlgLing  during  the  first  two  days;  and  by  native 
participants  only  on  the  last  day,  when  CrTchr-3  listed 
potential  other  committee  members  from  other  provinces* 
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There  were  oblique 
the  board*  When  AlgLina 
in  the  previous  section, 
problems,  he  began 


attempts  made  to  curtail  the  use  of 
first  took  up  the  problem  addressed 
attempting  to  address  orthographic 


(  23  ) 


1  . 


2. 

3. 


•••then  what  do  you  write?  I  mean,  are  you  going 
to  write,  1  mean,  the  slow  form  is  /awa^iskwew/ - the 


normal  form  is  /auiskwew/ — are  you  going  to  write  ‘ 
a*,  ‘blank*,  ‘long  e*  (  he  starts  toward  the 


a  *  , 


*  w  *  , 


blackboard)  £t*s  easier  to  do  it  on  the  board* 

C  rTchr— 1 -  / awiskwew/ 

CrFro  f •  1  *  m  doing  it  here*  You* re  going  to  have  to  have 

an  apostrophe,  ‘cause  you  drop  the*** 

(  AlgLing  writes:  ajv  iskwew  ) 

/aw* •  • 


The  CrProf's  "l*m  doing  it  here, “  is  not  simply  a  statement 
in  which  he  assumes  the  group  will  be  interested*  Later  in 
the  discussion  { when  AlgLing  asked  CrProf  if  he  would  in 
fact  write  the  words  glossed  "they  are  silly"  and  "these 
women"  differently),  AlgLing  started  toward  the  board  again 
and  C rTchr— 1  said  to  him  "You  should  sit  at  that  end  of  the 
table  so  you  could  be  closer  to  the  board*"  Convener  chose 
to  misinterpret  her — fearing,  possibly,  that  AlgLing  would 
follow  that  suggestion — and  she  announced  very  loudly,  "No, 
we  see  it  well*" 

The  reason  that  any  attempts  were  made  to  keep  any 
participant  from  the  blackboard  is  that  a  switch  in  channel 
must  be  dealt  with,  and  is  thus  a  powerful  vehicle  for 


c  on 


trol*  It  demands  focus  or  overt  denial  of  focus. 


Substantive,  visually-presented  information,  produced  on  the 
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spot ,  has  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  group  if  only  to  be 
dismissed* 

D.  EXTRA-LEXICAL  CONTROL  OF  FOCUS 

The  dynamics  of  the  manipulation  of  focus,  as  that 
concept  has  been  employed  herein  in  discussion  of  the  speech 
act,  is  particularly  important  when  addressing  the  hearer’s 
rote  in  topic  management*  The  distinction  between  hearer  and 
speaker  in  conversational  strategies  in  fact  becomes  one 
suggested  by  the  kind  of  evidence  to  which  the  analyst 
appeals:  the  data  are,  for  the  most  part,  verbal  streams* 

Yet  management  of  topic  must  appeal  to  that  interactional 
plane  where  act  and  event  include,  but  only  occasionally  are 
defined  by,  speech*  Generally,  in  discourse  or  conversation, 
there  is  only  one  participant  talking  at  a  time,  for  a  time* 
However,  in  group  interaction  the  interactional  plane 
includes  behaviours  exhibited  by  ail  participants  all  the 
time*  The  observation  of  course  is  self-evident*  The 
descriptive  problem  is  not  to  include  catalogues  of 
individual  behaviour,  but  to  account  for  acts,  speech—  or 
unqualified—,  which  regulate  talk  and  communication* 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  such  acts  are 
consc louslv  goal— o rien ted  is  a  moot  one,  given  simple  appeal 
to  evidence*  For  example,  a  speaker,  perceiving  a  hearer’s 
inattention,  may  modify  conversational  strategies,  reacting 
to  a  perceived  misc  oinmun  icat  1  on*  The  inattention  may  be 
"conscious,"  i • e • ,  feigned;  ostentatiously  feigned  (e*g*, 
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perhaps  meaning  ”1  kno*  you  know  I  *  ai  pretending  not  to 
listen,  but  I  am  pretending  in  order  to  achieve  just  that 
end#*1)  misapprehended  (e.g.,  a  speaker  may  attribute 
inattention  to  a  hearer  who  simply  listens  with  eyes 
closed);  or  a  drowsy  hearer  may,  in  fact,  go  to  sleep*  The 
salient  aspect  of  description  however,  must  be  its  appeal  to 
observable  activity  and  to  informed  interpretation  of  that 
activity*  Successful  dissimulation  will  fool  the 
participant-observer  as  well  as  the  less  pretentious 
pa  r ticpan t • 

A  speaker  in  speaking  generally  makes  a  claim  to  define 
group  focus*  An  incumbent  act  on  a  hearer* s  part  is  to 

establish  an  indication  of  attention  or  inattention - to  note 

that  a  communicative  channel  is  open,  to  signal  its 
establishment*  This  is  not  a  categorical  response  on  the 
part  of  a  hearer,  but  a  variable  kind  of  statement  made 
kinesically  or  perhaps  orally*  The  hearer  may,  of  course, 
disallow  a  speaker’s  claim  to  definition  of  focus. 

A  problem  here  in  maintaining  a  hearer/ speaker 
distinction  would  be  to  imply  that  speaker  causes  such 
hearer  action*  If  models  of  communicative  interaction 
maintain  the  speaker/ hearer  distinction,  along  with  the 
notion  that  speakers  regularly  claim  the  right  to  define 
focus  and  hearers  must  respond  or  not  respond,  there  is  a 
problem  of  causality  logically  inherent*  One  would  have  to 
document  necessary  and  sufficient  stimuli  on  the  speaker’s 
part*  Hearing  and  action  go  on  during  speaking,  however* 


. 
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Cause  and  effect  models  of  speech  interaction  artificially 
deny  the  contemporaneous  nature  of  interaction,  making 
temporal  sequence  an  analytic  constant* 

It  seems  more  nearly  adequate  to  appeal  to  the  notion 
of  the  contract  to  talk  in  order  to  capture  the  notion  of 
complicity  in  talk:  one  "acts"  to  allow  another  to  talk  as 
completely  as  one  acts  to  talk*  As  a  metaphor  for  the 
establishment  of  that  complicity,  the  concept  of  tension 
might  be  useful*  A  kind  of  tension  might  be  said  to  support 
the  focus  of  a  group,  form  a  base  which  the  group  may  use 
collectively  to  define  where  focus  is  at  any  moment* 

To  this  point  the  description  of  the  meeting  of 
interest  has  focused  upon  speech  acts  which  regulate  topic 
and  topic  change  by  means  of  talk*  In  order  to  account  for 
control  by  other— than— locutionary  or  other— lexical , 
referential,  acts,  a  description  follows  of  topic-regulatory 
activities  which  non— speaking  participants  employ  to  the  end 
of  topic-management*  The  two  primary  means  seem  to  be 
verbal,  non— lexical  acts;  and  klnesic  symbols  and  signals* 

Verbal  *  MPhT IgxA sal  Ag  Jg 

CrProf ’s  announcement,  Just  as  the  meeting  got 
underway,  that  natives  employ  various  non— lexical  features, 
variants  of  /ahs/,  to  signal  attention  (Example  [2]),  belies 
a  Cree— spea ker * s  consciousness  of  the  semantic  load  carried 
by  the  intonation  contour*  In  fact,  though  CrProf  claimed 
the  property  as  "Indian,”  all  participants  except  CurrSpec 
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were  observed  to  react,  both  during  and  following  another 
participant * s  speech  stream,  with  a  variety  of  vocalizations 
which  approximate  combinations  of  /mJ/,  /s  :  /  and  /s':/;  which 
are  stopped  or  attenuated  with  /?/  and  /h/*  The  locution, 
"yeah,”  occurs  in  structurally  similar  environments* 

During  initial  categorization  of  speech  acts,  I  applied 
to  these  i nf  or»a  ti on- 1 aden  bits  the  term  "non-lexical 
reactive*"  Having  seen  such  acts  used  to  initiate 
conversation,  however,  it  seems  that  they  are  more  properly 
described  as  non—lexical  speech  acts*  It  is  clear  that  they 
are  not  pause  devices  nor  niches  in  the  common  use  of  those 
terms*  They  are  calculated  and  cannot  be  accounted  for 
except  insofar  as  one  grants  attenders  complicity  in  topic 
projection* 

The  most  remarkable  notice  of  them  is  taken  when  they 
do  not  occur*  A  relative  absence  during  a  turn  at  talk  which 
lasts  longer  than  a  minute  or  so;  when  the  floor  has  not 
been  overtly  given  to  a  participant;  and  unless  kinesic 
symbols,  functionally  the  same  as  the  non— lexcial  speech  act 
are  displayed;  means  that  a  speaker  usurps  the  floor* 

A  troublesome  feature  of  this  class  of  speech  act  is 
that  phonetically  identical  speech  streams  may  mean  either 
accord  or  approval;  or  non— accord  and  negation*  The 
intonation  contours  surrounding  the  minimal  speech  act  and 
the  number  of  syllables  in  the  non—lexical  act  seem  to 
describe  such  verbalizations  in  context  semantically*  Given 
that  a  contour  may  rise,  fall  or  stay  the  same,  a  limited 
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number  of  options  would  indicate  that'  given  the  necessarily 
relatively  short  duration  of  those  reactives,  a  fairly 
straightforward  description  would  seem  to  suffice  to 
explicate  meaning* 

In  fact,  in  terms  of  descending  frequency  of  occurence 
in  the  meeting  of  interest,  (1)  falling  intonation  and 
12)  rising  intonation,  not  rising  more  than  one  tone,  seem 
to  be  the  most  common  contours*  The  next  most  comon 
occurences  are  (3)  rising-and-falling,  nearly  always  stopped 
or  constricted,  either  medially  or  initially;  and 
(4)  sustained  intonation,  which  may  be  stopped  intially*  The 
least  common  occurence  is  a  fa ll i ng-and- ri si ng  contour*  An 
intonation  contour  that  begins  in  either  the  highest  or 
lowest  register  is  very  rare  in  non— lexical  speech  acts* 

Given  optional  distribution  of  consonantais  and  stress, 
this  arrangement  allows,  aaa  themat  ical  ly,  for  an  incredibly 
complex  array  of  permutations  in  a  system  abstracted  from 
context*  Even  in  context,  definitive  statements  are  almost 
impossible  to  make  without  detailed  comparisons  of 
surrounding  intonational  environment*  It  is,  however, 
equally  impossible  to  ignore  the  importance  of  a 
vocalization  which  means  so  much;  and  which  has  the  effect 
of  topic-regulation  in  several  instances* 

It  seems  as  though  monosyllabic  non-lexicai  speech  acts 


may  be  generalized  in  the  following  ways. 
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Monotone  Non— lexical  Speech  Acts 

No,  or  minimal  change  in  tone  implies  challenge  or 
serious  question,  a  statement  of  intention  to  expand 
reac  ti on • 


In  the  example  that  follows,  three  participants 
employ  the  monotone,  monosy l lab le ,  to  challenge  or  give 
notice  of  impending  expansion,  AlgLing  at  locution  24.4, 
AthLing  at  locution  24*7  ( with  the  lexical  item,  Nso"  ), 
and  CrProf  at  locution  24*17* 


(  24  ) 


1. 

2. 

3. 


4* 

5. 


CrProf;  2le  have  to  be  formal  in  3any  2written 
l anguage1 • 

AthLina:  2So  if  we  can  agree  on  that,  what  consonants 
and  vowel  symbols  we  are  going  to  Join  together,  i 
think,  this,  most  of  the  others  will,  most***in  my 


vlew**isn*t  that  one  *  of  the  major 

2fflfflfflB02 


2i ss  ues3? 


AthLina:  I  think  if  you  use 


*  s* 


or 


*c  ' 


h 


or 


long— vowel,  short— vowel  distinction,  whatever,  a 
dou*ble  vowel 


6*  CrProf ;  That  was  the  issue  at  (place  name)#;  Of 
course,  we  changed  it* 

7*  AthLi nuZ  2sooo»2 

8*  AlaLi nuZ  But  that's  only  part  of  the  issue* 

9*  AthLina:  Yeah,  so,  what,  I,  yeah,  okay  then,  so 

that's  what  I  want  to  be  more  concrete,  you  know#; 
problems— — put  down  what  are  problems  and  tackle  them 
one  by  one — I'd  like  to  go  that  way,  •  that's 
10.  Cf Prof :  The  other  issue  is  the  /  9/  sound*  They  use 
*  u*  as  in  *  but  '  •  •  • /m  ask  ss  I  n/ ;  'm'  'u*  's'  * 

11*  At hLina:  That  happens  • 

12*  Al  aLi na  and 

13*  CrTchr-1 :  (  laugh  ) 

14*  AthLina.;  in  Athapaskan,  vowels,  every  time;  it's  a 
real  problem*  You  see,  the  writing  system  got 
introduced  by  amateurs  who  used  the  ' u*  for  / 9/ 
sound  so  it  confuses  school-  • • • • and  all  kinds  of 
probl eras • 

15*  Al eL i na  and 

16.  CrTchr-1 :  (laugh) 

17.  CrProf:  2/hhhhe/2  tell  I'm  bringing  these  up  Just 
because  I  think  we  ought  to,  uh , • • • they* re  going  to 
be  brought  up* 
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18*  ALgLi ng:  So  we'll  be  looking  at  two  basic  issues  as 
•  far  as 

19*  Cr Pro i :  3 yeah2 

20m  AlkLinaS  ( carefully,  slowly)  One  is  what  symbols  do 
we  pick  in  the  first  place,  and  then  how  do  we  tie 
these  fair- Iv  abstract  symbols  into  the  real  sound  • 

21 •  grPro 1 Z  3 yeah2 


Modulated  Non— lexical  Speech  Acts 

Both  rising  and  falling  intonations  imply 
referential  recursions:  generally  rising  intonations  are 
questions,  and  rising  intonations  that  begin  relatively 
higher  in  register  are  explicit  requests  for  repetition 
(e«g«,  /2hmm3/  )•  Falling  intonation  of  monosyllabic 

non— lexical  speech  acts  implies  conditional  acceptance 
of  a  preceding  stream  (e#g«,  /3hm2/),  though  a  condition 

may  be  simply  a  note  that  the  matter  is  not  settled* 

Polysyllabic  non-lexical  speech  acts  are  not  so 
nearly  ref er en tia i iy  recursive#  They  are  that;  but 
except  for  the  quasi— lexica l  /3hra?m2/,  as  negative 
statement,  they  signal  as  well  the  expectation  of 
continuation • 

I  could  find  no  evidence  in  the  taped  data  that 
would  allow  me  to  claim  the  following  properties,  except 
arbitrarily#  (The  surrounding  referents  could  indicate 
exactly  opposite  counter-claims#  )  Intuition,  however, 
dictated  pursuing  the  matter,  and  I  questioned 
Cree-speakers  and  Eng  i  ish-speakers  about  the  "meaning" 
of  polysyllabic  non- lexica l  speech  acts#  Though  the 
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answers  were  uniform,  and  the  respondents  (  five  each, 
native  speakers  of  the  respective  languages )  answered  as 
I  would  have  predicted,  I  will  express  the  following  In 
statements  of  tendency  rather  than  categorically#  kislng 
intonation  As  more  often  than  not  interpreted  by 
non— natives  as  acceptance  of  the  speaker’s  proposition 
as  fact i  falling  intonation,  even  more  so#  Native  Cree 
speakers  (and  two  Amerindian  na t i ve— speakers— o f— Eng i ish ) 
more  often  than  not  accept  both  as  a  statement  that  "I 
have  understood  your  claim,"  and  not  "I  agree  with  your 
claim*" 

A  counterpart  to  vocal  acts  are  kinesic  symbols#  A 
quickly  initiated  and  intensely  sustained  eye  contact 
upon  a  speaker  is  intuitively  the  same  as  the 
challenging,  uni  form— toned  monosyllabic  speech  act:  both 
have  the  effect  of  cutting  through  a  speaker* s  claim  to 
definition  of  topic  projection,  or  "trajectory,"  be  it 
visual  and  kinesic  or  intonational#6 
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E.  K1NESIC  CONTROL  OF  TOPIC 

Eye  Contact)  Facial  and  Body  Alignment 

Two  major  interrelated  kinesic  systems  may  direct 
or  coincide  with  topic  and  topic  change*  One  includes  a 
hearer* s  gross  body  alignment  with  speaker;  and  facial) 
particularly  visual)  accounting  for  speaker*  II  use 
'♦body  alignment"  to  indicate  incidents  when  more  than 
the  head  moves  to  account  for  either  visual  attention  or 
direct  address*  ) 

The  visually  documented  data  referred  to  here  are 
from  two  half-hour  segments  during  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting*  Only  those  participants  shown  in  Figure  4  were 
in  attendance  during  that  time*  Ail  participants  were 
ti red • 

In  terms  of  amount  talked)  AlgLing  was  easily 
predominant*  Two  ostensible  issues  were  addressed:  a 
recapitulation  of  the  meeting)  with  the  presentation  of 
a  written  report  by  AlgLing;  and  the  discussion  of  the 
organization  of  the  group  Into  a  permanent  committee* 

In  introducing  his  address  to  the  issues  of  the 
written  report)  AlgLing  brought  up  two  quite  unresolved 
(and)  there)  unreso Ivab le  )  questions:  the  relationship 
of  a  roman  orthographic  system  to  the  syllabic  system) 
and  the  optimum  sequence  of  introduction  of 
second— language  instruction  in  grade  school*  He  made 
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several  trips  to  the  blackboard  and  consistently 
directed  his  eyes  to  CrTchr— 2,  Convener  and  CrTchr- 3* 

In  terms  of  visual  response  to  his  dominance  of 
talk,  there  was  something  of  a  difference  in  subgroups* 
The  Elder  gave  AlgLing  sustained  attentive  eye  contact 
initially,  but  eventually  bowed  bis  head  to  rest  it  on 
his  raised  and  folded  hands,  elbows  on  the  table* 
DiNA-Loc  and  AthLing  gave  AlgLing  intermittent  visual 
attention,  and  followed,  visually,  any  interjection  by 
another  particpant*  CrCurrSpec,  on  the  other  hand, 
slightly  bowed  his  head,  seensd  to  be  looking  to  a  point 
Just  behind  the  spot  where  his  hands  were  fo Ided  on  the 
table,  and  both  kines ically  and  verbally  abdicated 
participation*  CrTchr— 3  returned  AlgLing* s  visual  claim, 
but  not  in  any  sense  reciprocally*  CrTchr— 1  looked  at 
hi  a,  spoke  back  to  his  issues  briefly;  and  CrTchr— 2 
yawned,  wrote  notes  and  manifestly  did  not  attend* 
AlgLing  seemd  to  take  silence  in  this  surface 
act ion— def ined  topic  projection  to  mean  "go  on"  and  he 
did  go  on  to  a  point  where  he  drew  an  elaborate 
geometric  representation  on  the  blackboard  that 
illustrated  a  commonplace  stateasent:  Cree  and  English 
may  be  introduced  sequentially  at  some  point  between 
Grades  K  and  IV* 

Most  of  the  interjections  referred  to  above  came 
from  AthLing  and  DINA— Loc ;  a  minimum  number  from 
CrTchr— 1,  and  finally,  from  CrTchr— 2*  At  the  point  at 


, 
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which  AlgLing  had  drawn  the  scheme  on  the  board* 

C rTc hr— 2  looked  up*  addressed  him*  and  he  proceeded  back 
to  his  seat  with  her  eyes  following  him  and  sometimes 
taking  in  the  other  participants*  She  discussed  the  need 
for  concern  for  the  weLl— being  of  school  children  as 
paramount*  and  referred  to  her  own  "problem"  of  not 
having  realized*  until  she  had  taken  her  first 
linguistics  course,  as  she  made  clear,  that  /s/  and  /s/ 
were  not  in  free  variation  in  English* 

All  participants*  including  the  non— native  trio  of 
primary  interlocutors  for  that  space*  had  seemed 
unwilling  to  continue  a  recapitulative  discussion* 
Strategies  had  to  be  employed  to  let  everyone  save  face* 
to  get  off  a  boring  and  repetitive  topic,  and  to  bring 
the  meeting  to  a  close*  The  strategies  did  not  coalesce 
for  a  time;  a  significant  portion  of  the  native  subgroup 
simply  did  not  participate,  but  CrTchr— 1*  and 
marginally,  CrTchr— 3,  attended  politely*  AthLing, 
DiNA-Loe  and  AlgLing  wandered,  as  if  in  search  of  a 
topic  to  bring  the  group  into  a  wanipulable  unity* 
CrTchr— 2  finally  provided  the  opportunity*  She  had  in 
effect  controlled*  by  uncontrol,  the  directionless 
nature  of  the  projection*  Her  initial  obvious 
i nat tendance ,  signified  by  body  alignment  and 
facial-visual  commitment,  required  of  the  group  a  kind 
of  courting  of  her  with  statements  in  the  ostensible 
topic  projection  to  which  she  could  respond*  Her 
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response  to  AlgLl  njj  took  the  group  out  of  a  topical  cul 
tie  sac* 

Observation  conditions  are  such  respecting  these 
data  that  only  generalizations  may  be  made,  the  entire 
visual  field  is  not  so  easily  recordable  as  the  auditory 

field*  Nonetheless!  purposive - semantic,  if  you 

will — movement  does  regulate  topic*  Givens  (1377)  claims 
a  universality  for  the  interpretation  of  eye  avoidance* 
It  is  said  to  reduce  tension*  That  is  an  apt  metaphor 
here*  I  have  maintained  that  "focus"  is  defined  along 
the  lines  of  a  kind  of  tension — the  signal  of 
establishment  of  a  communicative  mode*  Consistently 
denying  contact,  without  other  signals  of  attendance , 
denies  the  existence  of  the  tension  that  codifies  the 
existence  of  a  communicative  channel*7 

Gesture 

Another  level  of  the  kinesic  system  is  that  of 
gesture*  During  the  interlude  described  above,  AlgJLing 
gestured,  as  speaker,  to  demonstrate  visual  information 
on  the  blackboard*  Any  other  gesture  he  made,  other  than 
a  demonstrative,  was  most  likely  to  be  in  a  plane  that 
extended  sideways  from  his  body*  I  have  noted  that  he 
addressed  his  hearers,  severally,  visually,  but  was  not 
accorded  visual  attention  by  all,  and  that  seemed  to 
diminish  as  he  talked*  His  ostensible  attenders,  if  they 
employed  space  communicatively,  ”fiddled,<  with  pencils 
and  papers  (  CrTchr— 1,  CrTchr— 2,  CrTchr-3 ),  touched  their 
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faces  ( Eider f  Convener,  PartOb,  CrTchr-2)  or  allowed  him 
intermittent  visual  attention  as  noted  previously* 

Comparaii \eiy,  when  the  Elder  spoke,  he  gestured  in 
a  stylized  way  and  was  accorded  a  great  deal  of  visual 
attention • 

tr&aa  Coincidence 

The  following  example  taken  from  the  last  half  hour  of 
the  meeting,  demonstrates  a  "repair"  by  the  Elder*  AlgTing 
was  elaborating,  with  the  ostensible  topic,  about  which 
agencies  on  the  Canadian  Prairies  should  be  notified  of  the 
results  of  the  present  meeting,  and  which  invited  to 
participate  in  the  next*  He  seemd  to  be  making  a  statment  of 
the  obvious*  Then  he  brought  up  a  point  in  the  ostensible 
topic  that  Elder  would  reinforce:  the  "communities’*  which 
use  the  Cree  language  should  be  the  most  involved  in  the 
discussion*  The  example  is  remarkable  in  its  culmination  as 
well  as  in  its  demonstration  of  the  coincidence  of  gesture 
with  speech  on  the  part  of  the  Elder* 

One  Inescapably  obvious  correlate  respecting  group 
klnesic  behaviour  and  speech  has  to  do  with  stress*  (As 
nearly  as  I  can  determine,  what  I  perceive  to  be  stress  has 
not  so  much  to  do  with  relative  amplitude  but  with 
(a)  length  of  syllabic  nuclei;  and  (b)  the  harmonics  and 
relative  tenseness  which  this  length  allows*  )8  I  have  marked 
primary  and  secondary  stress  in  the  following  example*  The 
most  remarkable  aspect  of  AlgLlng’ s  stress  is  that  when  he 
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heavi  ly  stressed  the  word  ’’real,  "  everyone  except  the 
secretary  looked  at  him  and  continued  to  do  so  until  he  had 
fin! shed • 

(  25  ) 

1  •  A  i  L  i  o  :  Uh,  I  think  as  an  outsider 

undoubtedly  this  will  be  a  political  Issue*  I  mean, 
there* s  Just  no  way  things  like  that  can  be  strictly 
technical  Issues,  and  i  think  one  will  have  to  consider 
such  questions  as,  uh,  you  know,  what  about  the  official 
bodies,  like  N •  1*  B*,  Manitoba  Indian  Brotherhood,  uh , 
the  Oniversi ty  of  Manitoba  which  now  has  a  Department  of 
Native  Studies,  the  Department  of  Education,  on  the  one 
hand— I  mean  these  are  the  official  bodies,  let*s  say, 
and  then  on  the  other,  the  rea l  people  who  are  doing  all 
the  work — the  people  at  Cross  Lake,  the  people  at  Nelson 
House,  who  are  doing  it  every  day*  So  I  think  we  should 
make  sure  that •••••all  these  sites  are  included* 

There  was  a  period  of  silence  and  the  Elder  then  addressed 
A IgLing  visually,  saying 

2*  Hide  r :  3Excuse  me — 2 1  Nelson  House  —  &Z  is  that  the  one  in 
Mani toba? 

3«  A  InLi  n*>  :  Yeah,  its,  its  one,  one  reserve* 


Elder  then  continued.  He  maintained  regular  and  rhythmic 

stress*  His  talk  was  carefully  articulated,  and  unstressed 

syllables  were  not  as  unstressed  as  most  native  speakers  of 

English  would  have  made  them.  Both  hands  emphasize  the 

stress  of  syllables  in  an  area  centred  in  front  of  him  at 

about  chest  level,  and  rarely  extending  out  to  the  side*  He 

leaned  slightly  forward,  and  described  arcs  and  angles  with 

his  hands,  coincident  with  stress*  The  furthest  extension  of 

gesture  was  to  the  far  left  side,  where  he  demonstrated  the 

approximate  height  of  ’’little  children*” 

(  26  )  ^  ^  .... 

Elder;  1,  I  travelled  through  there  last  winter  and  1  was 
very  surprised  and  at  the  same  time  I  was  very  pleased 
to  hear#:  people  speaking  our  language  out  there*  They 
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are  very  eager  to  get  after  something  Like  this.  I  spoke 
to  the  students#:  classrooms#:  the  little  children,  they 
just  gathered  around  me,  talked  C ree  with  me.  I  was 
surprised#:  that*  s  more  than  1  can  get  at  (his 
home  town  )  • 


While  he  spoke,  all  eyes  except  those  of  CrTchr— 2  were 
alternately  upon  him  and  on  the  space  in  front  of  him.  He 
finished  with  a  left  hand  gesture,  f  l  at—  palmed,  a  quick 
angle  upward  toward  his  shoulder  with  palm  at  right  angle  to 
his  face.  The  group  ail  burst  into  laughter.  During  that 
laughter,  the  group  was  initially  visually  oriented  to  him, 
but  then  participants  laughed  as  they  quickly  looked  at  each 
other.  When  the  laughter  subsided  AthLing  looked  at  Elder. 

I  27  ) 

1.  %  Where  is  that? 

2.  Eider:  Nelson  House. 

3.  CrTchr- 1 :  Nelson  House. 

4.  E Ider :  And  also  I  was  stationed  in  South  Indian  Lake,  and 

all  these  people  came  around  every  day#:  in  the 
afternoon  * 

5.  AthLina:  mhm 

6.  E Ider:  and  they'd  go  round  In  uh. •••••••«••• • 

uh*. ..........  whatever  vehicle  they  have* •• the 

skldoos..and  gather  all  the  people,  even  English  people, 
and  they'd  start  asking#:  They  were  also  surprised,  they 
were  surprised  I  was  able  to  talk  Cree. 


The  group  again  laughed,  and  he  with  them.  But  he  drew  back 
his  head  some,  a  kind  of  signal  that  he  was  through.  He 
directed  his  eyes  at  AthLing: 

<  28  ) 

1.  Elder:  That's  what  got  me  very  interested  here,  Is  that 

we  once  understood  our  Indian -  and  then  from  there  I 

was  taken  up  to  Cross  Lake,  Nelson  House.  All  these 
people  talked  Cree...*oh,  there  is  a  little  hit  of 
difference,  this  you  can't  help. 


* 
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2.  A.thLin&S  3yeab2 

3*  C  rT  c  h  r—  fl.  ;  But  we  can  understand  the  greater  majority  of 
them  • 

4.  A  thLina:  3 y e ah 2 


Then  a  remarkable  thing  happened;  three  simultaneous 
conversations  were  sustained  by  the  group,  seemingly 
attended  by  all  the  group*  In  one.  Elder  continued  talking 
to  AthLing  about  missionaries  using  Cree •  In  another, 
CrCurrSpec  questioned  AlgLing,  who  reciprocated  and 
continued  talking*  In  the  third,  CrTchr— 3  directed  her 
visual  attention  severally  to  AlgLing,  Convener,  Elder  and 
DINA-Loc ,  to  explain  that  the  Elder’s  remarks  exemplified 
what  she  had  been  trying  to  express  earlier,  the  necessity 
for  community  involvement*  The  convener  responded  to  her  by 
asking  someone  to  write  the  names  of  communities  on  the 
board,  and  AlgLing  immediately  accepted* 

The  final  five  minutes  of  the  meeting  suggest 
themselves  as  appropriate  for  a  description  of  kinesic  and 
oral  group— creation  of  an  event*  A  conspiracy,  Initiated  by 
CrTchi — 1  and  joined  by  CrTchr— 2,  seems  to  serve  two 
functions*  It  is,  in  poking  fun  at  AlgLing,  a  statement  of 
high  regard  for  him*  One  who  talks  a  lot  publicly  is  liable 
to  be  talked  back  to  in  a  leg-pulling  way*  It  was  also 
simply  fun*  It  created  a  seemingly  serendipitous  and  present 
event,  and  allowed  everyone  to  take  part  in  the  end  of  it* 
The  question  had  been  put  by  the  convene r— — sha l l  the 
group  discuss  the  formation  of  a  resource  centre* 
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(  29  ) 


1  •  [  looking  up,  looking  in  front  of  her  j  Maybe 

Fglil  k.no&  sums,  about  1  t  haviD^  disgust *  .  *  [shakes  her 
head]  d 1 sg  us  t*»*«*[an  exaggerated  explosive  *h* 
accompanied  toy  quick  head  nod,  like  a  sneeze]:  /dlsk^  a  - 
figdZ.  JJL  with  [eyes  scan  the  laughing  group]  wi  th 
sofi ebody  else — [eyes  to  Convener]  wi th  their  own 
peaule- — they* 1 1  know  more  about  i t  [slow  scan  to 
CrTchr-2  ] — e1  lb  -hgiuc  ojm  LLkXs  hx  Ihs.  ml 

meeting*  fbey1 d  be  ready* 

[The  matter  seems  settled*  There  is  no  more  comment*] 

2.  go.n ybagr-  Mis  sm  aiix  at  her  things  1m  sax?,  Hays  slx  aux 
other********  [A  pause;  CrTchr-l  looks  up  suddenly  to 
AlgLing,  tout  after  saying  the  following  quickly  tooks 
around  the  group  to  CrTchr— 2,  a  hint  of  smile,  always*  ] 

3*  CjElsfarrl*  ELaI  mas.  xqmx  indi-aii  aam.e  ? 

4*  A  ULina  I  [Pause,  looks  at  CrTchr— 1  ]  Cree  pgme  * 

5.  CxX^Lm-l-  £r&e  name  * 

6*  A IgLi na Z  [ looks  to  CrTchr— 2  who  has  been  laughing  quietly 
tout  who  has  oriented  her  body  to  the  space  between 
CrTchr— I  and  AlgLingjs  Ifco  wqjs.  LI  Mho.  MS  ±a.Lki,HU  JLaSl 
ajL^lil2  Eas  LI  you  mas  LI 


The  entire  group  was  laughing*  CrTchr— 2,  particularly,  was 
rocked  with  laughter,  as  was  AthLing*  The  group  began  making 
little  comments,  hardly  retreivable  in  the  tape  recorded 
noise,  but  CrTchr- 1  says  mahekani hkan  and  AlgLing  repeats 
it,  several  times*  The  tape  allows  one  to  hear  CrCurrSpec 
explaining  quietly  that  it  means  "he  walks  like  a  wolf*"  All 
participants  are  actively  moving  eyes  around,  following 
speakers  and  also  including  all  participants  except  for 
AthLing  who  at  the  following  speech  stream  is  apparently 
overcome  toy  laughter  and  hides  his  face  in  his  hands,  weaves 
and  heaves • ) 


7. 

8. 


C rTchr-2:  [to  the  space  between  CrTchr— l 

that  one  jtiiadfc  a&ftiLa  h&ls  maLKLas  like  a. 

[general  laughter J 


and  AlgLing] 


IS 
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9.  gjclctir-rl :  An.  ImH&AAsm  »<2.LS.  • 

10 •  [ more  laughter J 

£  There  is  more  laughter  and  talk — one  hears  DinaLoc  say 
"paper  tiger#11  and  then  CrTchr— 2  #  eyes  to  Crlchr-1  and  quick 
glances  to  others#  says#  gesturing  as  did  the  Eider, 
earlier,  with  stress], 

12.  C£l£h£-^ :  Somebody  g&X£  US.  ihe  n&M£  £J-  IhoJL  &Q.SL il-kfe 

ihO.i**?9  somebody  that  walks  with  Uidh  [hand  gestures 


13. 


show  *  wide  *  ]  • 

figlgbCrl :  £to  CrTchr— 2  ]  Don*  t  laiili  &±  ae. 


And  the  meeting  is  over# 


I  o  J  * 
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1I  was  surprised  not  to  see  it  used  in  this  meeting:  I 
have  seen  it  mut tered,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
meetings  where  far  fewer  Cree  speakers  were  in  attendance* 

2The  discussion  he  referred  to  had  not  been  about  Long 
and  short  back  vowclsj  but  about  how  to  deal  with  /9 /  in 
unstressed  syllables* 

3 1  see  this  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  distinction 
between  aspiration  and  the  glottal  stop,  which  CrTchr-1 
eventually  did,  after  the  jockeying  for  control  had  ended* 

*Bear  in  mind  that  these  native  speakers  of  Cree  are 
not  in  the  linguists*  sense  naive,  all  having  spent  years  in 
the  study  of  their  language* 

5Two  other  native  speakers  of  Cree  have  listened  to  the 
episode,  and  have  so  translated  the  term*  They  also  agree 
that  in  this  context  it  is  not  simply  an  example* 

6This  observation  represents  a  debt  to  Mair  (1977  and 
personal  communication)  who  has  demonstrated  a  synchrony  of 
modalities  that  is  most  coherently  demonstrable  of,  and 
indicative  of  "rapport*"  Unfortunately,  the  parameters  of 
such  description  are  unretrievable  from  the  data  of  this 
study,  except  in  impressionistic  description*  Nonetheless, 
his  findings,  in  analysis  of  dyadic  interactions  with 
laboratory— e lici ted  data,  predict  my  own  impressions  from 
the  data  at  hand* 

7An  aspect  of  this  kind  of  kinesic  display  that  seems 
to  be  nearly  ethnic— group  specific  (or  at  least  is 
documentary  of  the  impression  of  only  the  native 
participants)  is  mentioned  here,  impressionistic  and 
overgenera  Li  zed*  In  terms  of  eye  movement  and  body  alignment 
with  speaker  or  addressee,  those  movements  seem  to  be 
"overstated"  by  the  non— natives*  This  contrasts  with  the 
perception  of  speech-accompanying  gesture,  which  non— natives 
seem  to  employ  much  less  during  "important"  speech*  This  is 
coincident  with  Philips*  (1974c)  observations  in  a  meeting 
at  Warm  Springs  Reservation* 

8Many  Cree  speakers  employ  a  stress  pattern  in  speech 
which  must  refer  to  a  pattern  in  Cree*  There  is  a  regular 
beat  established,  and  seems  sometimes  to  obviate  the  idea 
that  any  syllable  is  minimally  stressed*  The  stress  pattern 
overrides  even  syllables  wherein  the  nucleus  has  fallen  to 
/s/,  or  where  nasals  have  become  vocalic  (e*g*,  /yutn0man/  )• 
A  Cree  teacher  sometimes  explains  words  such  as  ma ka , 
and  la  as  “meaningless,  but  essential  for  euphony,”  in 
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unstressed  positions*  In  English*  Cree  speakers  may  do  the 
sa®e  thing  with  "there,”  particularly*  One  needs  a  word  to 
take  up  the  slack  by  being  unstressed*  The  stress  pattern 
dictates  such  streams  as  CrTchr-2*  s  "Most  of  the  children  in 
Grade  One*  •  • ” 

9This  is  not  a  demonstrative*  It  is  included  to 
complete  a  rhythmic  pattern* 


VIII*  CHAPTER  EIGHTS  APPROXIMATION - BEYOND  CONTRASTING 

CULTURAL  SYSTEMS 


A*  SUMMARY 

In  discussing  the  control  of  topic  it  has  been 
necessary  to  define  two  notions  of  the  term*  One  is  a  Rind 
of  codification  which  the  Logic©— mathematical  and  lexica L 
referential  properties  of  language  describe*  It  is  a 
sequence  of  utterances*  The  other  idea  of  topic  is  that 
which  is  "really”  intended  or  meant ,  and  appeals  to  a  plane 
of  interaction,  utterances  as  acts,  in  order  to  account  for 
what  goes  on*  The  plane  on  which  the  lexes  are  accounted 
for,  1  have  termed  "ostensible"  topic,  and  the  other, 
"oblique*"  It  has  been  necessary  to  maintain  that  both 
planes  are  accounted  for  by  participants  in  an  event,  at  the 
same  time  as  those  participants  continuously  distinguish 
between  the  two  and  reconcile  the  two  in  the  creation  of  an 
event • 

Further,  individuals,  sub-groups  within  a  group  and 
whole  groups  manipulate  to  direct  other  participants* 
attention  to  one  of  the  other  of  those  planes,  or  to  both; 
to  identify  a  focus  that  indicates  where  the  import  of  an 
utterance-act  should  be  determined*  The  change  Inherent  in 
the  property  of  amenability  to  manipulation  indicates  a 
temporal  progression* 
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It  is  an  imprecise  process.  It  is  however  a  processj 
and  static  description  may  never  capture  the  dynamics  of 
that  process. 

The  specific  mechanisms  I  have  suggested  as  regulating 
topic  change,  and  thus  effecting  definition  of  topic ,  are 
speech  land  its  counterpart,  silence)  as  an  intimate 
physical  event;  and  meaningful  other  action,  including 
kinesics.  Control  is  effected,  in  part,  by  how  well  an 
individual  participant  performs.  The  attribution  of  power 
itself  is  a  prior  descriptive  category.  It  is  not  impossible 
to  describe  that  ability  to  perform  as  a  kind  of  power,  and 
to  posit  an  economy  of  the  distribution  of  such  power  in  a 
group.  Other  control  mechanisms  have  to  do  with  amount 
talked,  code  and  register  shifting,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  sequence  of  talk. 

I  have  not  followed  Hymes*  (1974)  imperative,  nor 
Labov's  and  Fanshel's  (1977)  example,  in  the  stating  of 
rules.  I  have  used  the  term  to  denote  only  normative 
patterns,  structural  regularities,  which  I  have  maintained 
are  manipulable  by  participants.  I  shall  make  no  formal 
statement  of  rules#  In  the  first  place,  this  study  has  been 
addressed  to  the  properties  of  descriptors,  specifically  the 
component,  topic,  as  it  has  been  contextualized  in  the 
ethnography  of  communication.  Second,  in  order  for  a  formal 
rule  to  be  effective,  a  formal  context  for  application  of 
the  rule  must  be  specified.  That  is  equivalent  to  a 
definition  of  the  "structural  description"  of 
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transformational  grammar*  which  specifies  structural  context 
for  application  of  a  specific  rule*  it  seeuis  not  to  be  an 
appropriate  analog*  The  observation  that  behaviour  is  not 
random  does  not  immediately  prescribe  the  definition  of 
pattern  as  "rule  *H  The  specificity  of  description  which  a 
statement  of  a  rule  would  require  can  be  achieved  for 
utterances*  and  those  kinds  of  rules  have  produced  analyses 
of  what  are  known  in  the  literature  as  "discourse  rules."  A 
more  nearly  cumbersome  task  (because  acts  are  not 
as — chimerically — iconic  as  words)  is  the  definition  of 
rules  for  an  interactional  plane*  That  seems  to  have  been 
the  enterprise  of  "conversational  analyses*"  To  posit  two 
complementary  sets  of  rules— one  regulative  or  predictive  of 
speech— as— utterance;  one  regulative  or  predictive  of 
speech— as— act— in— a— uni  verse— of — possib ie— ac ts J  would  require 
explication  of  incidents  where  one  set  of  those  rules  is 
violated  at  the  expense  of  the  other  set*  For  example*  the 
convener  in  the  meeting  of  interest  agreed  to  contradictory 
propositions  within  the  same  discussion*  CrProf  obviously 
gives  assent  to  a  proposition  with  which  he*  at  the  same 
time,  manifestly  disagrees*  When  do  we,  as  analysts  and 
participants*  know  which  system  of  regularities  we  ought  to 
appeal  to  more  coherently  than  the  other  in  order  to 
interpret  behaviour*  Instead  of  addressing  the  coherence  of 
sets  of  rules  as  the  descriptive  problem,  it  seems  more 
nearly  adequate  to  accept  structural  regularities  in  both 


planes  as  both  given  and  contextually  jianiau.la.hjLa> 
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In  a  Meeting*  one  rule  defines  the  meeting:  attend  and 
participate*  Ail  other  structural  regularities  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  constraints  upon  that  rule*1 

B*  CONTRAST  AND  BEYOND 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  an  imperfect  sharing  of 
appreciation  of  those  constraints*  It  is  obvious  from  the 
data  of  the  meeting  that  individuals  join  together  in 
sub-groups  to  achieve  mutual  ends*  Sometimes  those 
sub— groups  are  along  ethnic  lines* 

s.ia-1.  1 3^mjanijau.La  Jal.fi  £  liml  cliy 

Ethnicity  is  socially  negotiable*  In  this  meeting, 
CrProf  speaks  as  both  Cree  and  professor*  Sometimes  he 
includes  other  participants  in  the  same  class  in  his  claims* 
Some  statements  are  made  to  reinforce  either  aspect  of 
identity*  For  example,  queried  about  how  many  keys  the  new 

syllables  typewriter  had,  he  said  "How  many,  how  many - You 

whites  are  always  counting  things*"  CrProf  drew  an  ethnic 
line*  His  statement  was  made  to  make  real  the  ethnic 
identification  of  participants  at  the  meeting*  The  next  day 
CrTchr-2  I  who  had  been  absent  during  the  foregoing  question) 
said  "You  know,  we  have  developed  a  syllables  typewriter*  It 
has  46  keys*”  Surely  Amerindians  are  "always  counting 
things"  as  well*  Many  old  Cree  men  can  tell  exactly  how  many 
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moose  one  has  shot  during  one* s  entire  life*  But  in  this 
context  counting  was  disclaimed  by  CrProf  as  not  being  an 
’’Indian”  trait  here*  The  statement  was*  in  effect^  ’’There  Is 

a  different - and  for  this  meeting*  more  important — class  of 

expertise  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter  at  hand; 
that  expertise  is  that  of  an  Indian;  I  am  an  Indian*”  He 
could,  as  well*  make  reference  to  linguistics-motivated 
decisions  he  had  made  in  consulting,  and  reinforce  his  role 
as  academic*2 

Ethnicity  is  an  important  consideration  in  bilingual 
meetings*  In  part,  it  is  definitive  of  them*  The  ethnic 
distinction  is  real,  but  it  is  only  as  important  as  the 
context  dictates*  In  bilingual  meetings,  that  difference  is 
a  negotiated  one,  and  its  importance  for  either  participants 
or  participant— observers  is  negotiated* 

In  my  field  experience  I  have  observed  that  completely 
Amerindian  meetings  are  structured  generally  quite 
differently  from  either  non— native  meetings  or  bilingual 
meetings*  In  order  to  explore  the  efficacy  of  the  concept  of 
ethnicity,  some  of  those  differences — described  in  terms  of 
tendency,  not  in  terms  of  normative  statements — will  be 
explored*  They  affect  what  goes  on  in  bilingual  meetings; 
they  are  not  definitive  of  them*  Human  beings,  contracting 
to  talk  in  meetings,  collectively  adapt  strategies  for 
communication*  I  contend  that  they  do  so  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  topic  control  summarized  initially,  that  those 
principles  are  prior  to,  if  not  independent  of  any 
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subsequent  identification  along  sub-group,  socially 
manipulable  axis*  The  differences  explored  below  are 
flexibly,  si tuat iona ll y,  recognized  by  participants 
differences;  they  are  allowed  for,  predicted,  and  violated 
as  norms  in  order  to  create  an  event* 

Credential s  and  Status 

In  Amerindian  formal  meetings  it  is  likely  that  the 
status  ascribed  to  any  participant  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  personal  characteristics  of  the  participant,  such  as 
age,  sex,  the  knowledge  the  participant  has  exhibited  in  the 
past;  in  short,  to  a  kind  of  reputation*  Status  attaches  to 
a  definition  of  wh o  a  person  is,  not  what  that  person  is* 

The  credentials  a  participant  brings  to  a  meeting  are  not 
defined  by  profession,  level  of  education,  or  status 
perceived  to  be  accorded  by  non— Indian  or  extra-community 
factors*  The  ability  to  speak  well — in  fact,  to  "get  along" 
in  a  meeting— has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  level  of 
participation  the  individual  is  allowed  in  a  meeting* 

In  non— Indian  meetings,  credentials  are  more  likely  to 
be  formal,  and  may  derive  from  employment,  profession  or 
level  of  education*  This  difference  may  be  a  reflection  of  a 
factor  that  has  little,  in  fact,  to  do  with  "status"  and 
more  to  do  with  power  relationships*  Those  individuals  with 
"good  reputations'1  are  more  likely  to  have  positions  of 


power  in  native  communities:  a  person  acknowledged  to  be  a 
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leader*  even  holding  no  formal  office*  is  likely  to  have  a 
constituency  in  the  community  for  whom  he  or  she  may  speak* 
By  the  same  token*  those  attributes  which  are  attached  to 
status  for  non— Indians  are  more  than  likely  to  predict 
relative  power:  a  position  in  government*  an  academic 
appointment*  the  practice  of  a  profession  which  is  accorded 
status  is  likely  to  attend  the  holding  of  formal 
credentials*  Those  positions  are  positions  of  relative 
potential  power,  particularly  in  their  manifestations  in 
native  communities* 

This  bilingual  meeting*  and  others  like  it,  allow  for 
both  systems  of  status  ascription  (and  correlative  allowance 
to  talk)*  This  may  indicate  a  kind  of  logic  of  invitation  to 
the  meeting  of  interest*  One  would  assume  that  a  group  of 
academicians  planning  a  meeting  in  which  the  orthographic 
system  of  the  Cree  language  would  be  discussed  would  surely 
include  a  majority  of  linguists  who  were  at  the  least 
conversant  with  current  discussions  in  Algonkian 
linguistics*  As  has  been  noted  previously*  there  were 
several  teachers  of  the  Cree  language  readily  available;  but 
who  might  not  have  been  so  willing  to  allow  the  "linguists** 
of  the  meeting  of  interest  to  talk  so  much*  Several 
academicians  in  the  Prairie  provinces  have  worked  with 
Cree- language  projects  with  a  much  greater  degree  of 
involvement  than  the  persons  invited  and  attending*  The 
primary  consideration  for  this  meeting  was  whether  or  not 
the  outsider*  non-speaker  of  Cree,  professional — the 
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agenda*s  "iingui  gts,n  could  get  along  with  one  another  and 
with  the  other  participants* 

TESL,  in  an  administrative  role,  had  developed  a  test 
for  competence  in  the  Cree  language(  as  well  as  tests  for 
other  Canadian  Amerindian  languages^  and  had  called  upon  the 
organizers  of  the  meeting  for  substantive  help*  CrTchr-1  had 
taken  a  linguistics  course  from  A thLing,  whose  knowledge  of 
Algockian  languages  was  something  he  professed  not  at  all* 
CurrSpec  worked  for  an  agency  of  a  provincial  government 
which  administered  aspects  of  native-language  curriculum  in 
bilingual  education  programs,  and  professed  no  expertise  in 
the  Cree  language  or  formal  linguistics*  CrProf  was  invited 
as  both  Cree  teacher  and  professional*  flis  pivotal  role  was 
described  by  the  convener  as  "animator*” 

They  were  all  allowed  considerably  more  latitude  in 
talk  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  an  “Indian”  meeting* 

No  participant  in  an  Indian  meeting  could  have  spoken  as 
much  as  CrProf  did*  No  participant  in  an  Indian  meeting 
could  have  petitioned  the  chair  as  often  as  AthLing  did,  to 
codify  both  plans  and  decisions*  This  does  not  reflect  so 
much  an  “allowance”  for  another  cultural  system,  i*e*y 
non— native,  as  it  reflects  an  acknowledgement  that  the 
meeting  is  peculiarly  bilingual  and  bicultural*  CrProf  would 
have  been  considered  to  be  "overbearing”  in  an  Indian 
mee ting • 3 

In  the  meeting  of  interest,  the  participant  with  the 
widest  range  of  topic  was  the  Elder*  During  his  long 
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speeches  in  Cree,  even  non- Cree— speuke rs  allowed  him 
mo re- than— po l i te  attention*  In  English,  he  could  enter  the 
ostensible  or  oblique  topic  projections  and  manipulate  them 
in  whatever  way  he  chose* 

Sfiguenge 


In  most  non-native  meetings,  if  a  written  agenda  were 
not  directive  and  definitive  of  the  meeting* s  purpose,  more 
than  likely  a  convener  or  chair  would  have  stated  the 
purpose  initially*  There  would  be,  more  than  likely,  some 
kind  of  codification  of  the  topics  to  be  addressed  as  well 
as  the  mechanisms  that  would  be  employed  to  address  them*  In 
an  Indian  meeting,  there  is  rarely  a  statement  of  purpose  at 
the  beginning  of  the  meeting:  attendance  at  a  meeting  is 
documentary  of  the  fact  that  the  participants  know  its 
purpose*  Participants  wanting  to  enter  items  into  the 
unwritten  agenda— the  collection  of  adumbrations  of  "other 
business” — would  more  than  likely  make  sure  that  in  the 
initial  discussion  those  topics  would  be  understood  as  part 
of  the  agenda* 

Many  of  the  examples  used  in  the  previous  discussion 
show  CrProf  attempting  to  adumbrate  Issues  that  will  be 
dealt  with,  and  AthLing,  particularly!  anxious  to  forego 
such  "digressions"  and  to  codify  explicit  goals  and  methods* 
AthLing  appeals  to  the  chair  to  make  such  things  explicit, 


and  so  misunderstands  the  role  of  the  chair*  In  non-native 
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meetings,  t  tie  chair  has  a  much  greater  degree  of  control 
over  the  ostensible  "topic*  The  chair  "recognizes11 
participants,  makes  the  necessary  codifications,  and  ensures 
that  a  structure  for  discussion  and  decision  making  is 
evident  and  operative*  In  Indian  meetings,  there  is  actually 
aiore  than  likely  to  be  more  than  one  "chair"  in  a  meeting* 

At  some  meetings,  particularly  those  involving  as  few 
participants  as  the  meeting  of  interest,  there  is  likely  to 
be  no  formal  chair  at  all*  Turn  at  talk  is  then  more  likely 
to  be  negotiated*  It  is  almost  entirely  a  function  of  the 
oblique  topic  projection:  challenges,  for  example,  that 


require  answer,  are  made  obliquely* 

In  the  meeting  of  interest,  TESh  understood  CrTchr-2  to 
be  concerned  over  the  issue  of  the  currency  of  the  proposed 
orthography*  As  an  item  of  "extreme  importance"  he  called 
upon  the  chair  to  make  explicit  whether  or  not  the  proposed 
orthography  would  he  " imposed"  on  people,  whether  the 
meeting  wouid  attempt  to  establish  the  "correct"  way  to 
write  CreeJ  or  whether  the  resuits  of  the  meeting  would  he 
put  to  coaniiunities  and  Cree  speakers  as  a  suggestion  of  an 
efficient  way  to  write  Cree*  The  question  of  imposition  was 
so  foreign  to  the  Cree  speakers  and  natives  present  that 
they  were  embarrassed*  More  serious,  the  manner  of 
questioning  was  challenging  to  even  the  party  on  whose 
behalf  the  question  was  presumably  asked*  The  inference  { the 
oblique  statement)  was  that  CrTchr-2  was  unwilling  to  make 
her  own  challenge*  The  Convener  was  plainly  unwilling  to 
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embarrass  anyone,  and  as  chair  had  to  resolve  the  issue*  She 
did  so  by  agreeing  to  both  propositions*  imposition  and 
suggestion*  The  effect,  of  course,  was  to  make  TESL  press 
harder  for  a  categorical  answer*  The  Convenor's  response  was 
to  plead  a  misapprehension  of  the  question,  even  though  it 
was  more  painstakingly  yet  explained  to  her*  It  was  resolved 
by  her  continued  agreeing  to  contradiction,  then  professing 
not  to  understand*  A  bewildered  TESL,  with  no  ally 
forthcoming,  finally  seemed  to  signal  a  satisfaction — to 
have  received  an  answer  which  was  impossible  to  give — and 
desisted*  A  property  of  bilingual  meetings  seems  to  be  that 
such  ambiguities  may  toe  sustained  much  more  comfortably  than 
in  either  Indian  or  non— native  meetings* 

Misinterpretation  of  the  protocols  for  turn  taking  made 
several  participants  in  this  meeting  appear  to  interrupt 
each  other*  Cree— speaker s  often  give  explicit  signals  that 
an  upcoming  Juncture  is  to  be  a  functional  pause,  that  the 
floor  is  not  relinquished*  The  Indications  of  that  juncture, 
and  the  explicit  ekose.  glossed  'enough*,  have  been  cited 
previously*  The  non— natives  in  this  and  other  bilingual 
meetings  appear  to  consider  silence  as  a  signal  that  anyone 
may  speak*  The  native  participants,  then,  in  bilingual 
meetings,  acknowledge  that  fact  and  tilt  for  the  floor  as 
effectively  as  their  non— native  counterparts*  CrProf's 
insistence  on  being  heard,  his  own  "interruptions,"  do  not 
typify  his  behaviour  in  Indian  meetings. 

The  regularities  that  attend  turn-taking  and  sequence 
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of  topic  dictate  that  the  initial  a  cl  umbra  t  i  ons*  —  t  he 
unwritten  agenda  that  the  oblique  topic  describes  in  the 
initial  stages  of  a  meeting — be  dealt  withy  that  Nloose 
ends11  be  tied  up*  This  may  have  the  effect  of  appearing  to 
be  almost  random  to  a  non— native* 


In  non— native  meet ingsf  participants  might  switch  to  a 
specific  register,  e*g«,  one  based  on  expertise,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  meeting*  The  example  shown  in  Chapter 
VII  of  the  linguists*  register-shift  indicates  that  in  a 
bilingual  meeting  that  kind  of  switching  may  be  called  to 
accoun t • 

Code-switching  to  Cree  was  permissible  and  functional* 
In  a  non— native  meeting  it  could  not  have  been  sustained:  it 
would  have  been  perceived  as  rude*  In  this  bilingual  meeting 
it  could  function  as  a  means  of  information  control,  or 
control  over  the  sequence  of  events*  It  was  more  often  than 
not  an  expression  of  solidarity,  a  claim  to  the  meeting  and 
to  control  of  the  meeting  by  the  Cree  speakers* 

There  are  switches  in  style  of  speaking  that  have  the 
effect  of  statements  ot  solidarity*  During  the  formal 
opening  of  the  meeting,  the  second  day,  participants 
introduced  themselves*  There  is  a  na t i ve— speci f ic  ritual 
disclaimer  that  aust  be  made  in  any  such  self-introduction* 


It  may  be  paraphrased  as  having  the  effect  of  saying  11  I  am 
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simply  myself,  l  claim  no  special  right  to  speak*”  The 
non— native  participants  began  their  own  self-introductions 
with  explanations  about  their  own  limitations,  and  this 
approximation  to  the  native  disclaimers  was  perceived  as 
humorous  by  native,  then  all,  participants* 


The  statement  and  reiteration  of  topic}  decisions?  and 
imperatives  to  action  based  on  decisions  in  an  Indian 
meeting  are  likely  to  be  only  for  emphasis,  and  are  more 
than  likely  to  be  paraphrased  or  made  me tapfaor ic a l ly  by  the 
chair  or  some  other  participant*  It  is  the  stronger  for  not 
having  been  made  by  the  chair*  In  non— native  meetings,  such 
statement  and  reiteration  may  be  paraphrased,  but  the 
statement  takes  on  the  nature  of  a  performatives  it  codifies 
decisions*  If  the  statement  is  not  made  by  the  chair,  it  may 
be  deemed  not  to  have  been  made* 

In  bilingual  meetings  natives  are  prepared  to  put  up 
with  statements  of  the  obvious  required  by  non— native 
participants*  Non-native  participants  almost  invariably 
become  accustomed  to  the  "ambiguity”  of  lack  of 
codification*  This  seems  to  be  an  area  where  both  kinds  of 
participants  are  willing  to  approximate  what  they  perceive 


to  be  the  system  of  the  others* 
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Agreement  and 


J.  Dec  1  s ion-Mak i nu 


The  major  difference  in  the  overall  process  of 
meeting-making  seems  to  toe  in  the  mechanisms  whereby 
agreement  Is  reached  and  signalled*  In  native  meetings*  the 
overriding  concern  is  to  preserve  the  meeting  group  as  an 
ostensibly  agreeing  unit*  in  non— native  meetings,  such 
concern  is  in  most  meetings  ostensibly  to  preserve  the  group 
as  a  unit  wherein  the  nia  Jo  ritv  is  seen  to  agree  ostensibly, 
and  where  compromise  is  recognized*  In  the  non— native 
meeting  this  process  is  carried  out  by  a  process  of 
statement,  challenge  or  argument,  statement  of  agreement, 
and  codification  of  resolution;  all  manifest  in  the 
ostensible  topic  projection* 

Agreement  and  disagreement  are  no  less  real  in  Indian 
meetings*  Both  are  more  likely  to  be  signalled  kinesicaliy 
In  an  Indian  meeting*  The  signals  range  to  assent  with  eyes, 
dissent  by  sustained  eye  contact  — the  cutting  through  of  the 
trajectory — to  the  mouthing  of  terms  of  strong  agreement* 
Failure  to  allow  eye  contact,  when  intonation  and  stress 
call  for  such  contact,  may  signal  disagreement*  Verbal 
signals  of  agreement  in  Indian  meetings  may  include  calls  of 
/tapwe/  glossed  'true, 1  or  *  right**  Verbal  signals  of 
disagreement  may  include  disclaimers  of  involvement:  coming 
right  after  an  assertion,  such  a  disclaimer  reflects  strong 
disapproval*  There  is  a  concomitant  acknowledgement  that  a 
participant  has  a  right  to  state  a  case  without  fear  of 
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contradiction  in  the  ostensible  topic  projection;  and  a 
requirement  that  finally  the  group  be  seen  to  agree*  The 
meeting  seems  to  constitute  a  frame  with  fairly  rigid 
boundaries*  Disagreement  may  be  dealt  with  privately*  after 
the  meeting,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ostensible  agreement 
required  during  a  meeting* 

In  bilingual  meetings,  the  tendency  to  observe  one  or 
the  other  sets  of  protocols  seems  to  be  determined  by 
whether  the  meeting  is  more  or  less  "Indian"  or  “white*” 


If  a  Cree- English  bilingual  meeting  allows  participants 
to  act  as  either  Indian  or  non— Indian  in  a  kind  of  role 
management,  it  also  allows  them  simply  to  act*  Action  may  be 
interpreted  by  participants  as  being  ethnically— marked, 
though  that  action  may  in  fact  be  no  strategic  role 
management  along  ethnic  lines* 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  participants  in 
bilingual  meetings  tend  to  approximate  what  they  perceive  to 
be  the  protocols  of  either  ethnic  party*4  in  the  areas  of 
ritual  disclaimers  to  expertise,  non— natives  quickly  adopted 
the  structure  of  the  genre*  Non— natives  were  quick  to  allow 
the  Elder  his  range  of  topic  and  choice  of  code*  They 
appeared  to  adapt  quite  readily  to  a  lack  of  codification  of 
meeting  business* 

Native  participants,  faced  with  the  requirement  to  do 


so  , 


proved  capable  interrupters*  The  native  convener  used  a 
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non-native  written  device— —the  agenda - to  begin  the  meeting; 

formally*  Native  participants  could  voice  disapproval  of 
propositions  put  forward  by  non— natives  in  terms  they  would 
not  use  in  an  Indian  meeting* 

The  approximation  is  not  always  perfect*  But  the  fact 
that  it  exists  is  documentary  of  the  most  salient  feature  of 
bilingual  meetings*  People  seem  to  adopt  strategies  very 
quickly'  when  they  attempt  to  understand  and  to  be 
unde  rstood • 

The  point  is  not  whether  or  not  participants  act 
according  to  imperatives  that  derive  from  bodies  of 
"cultural  knowledge*”  The  foregoing  summary  would  indicate 
that  one  might  account  for  particular  kinds  of  observed 
events  In  the  positing  of  such  imperatives*  It  is  clear  that 
comparison  Is  explanatory  of  such  events  only  oost  hoc  * 

It  seems  clear  as  well  that  the  imperative  to 
acknowledge  "cultural"  systems — to  violate  them*  to 
transcend  them — appeals  to  a  principle  that  is  ascendant  and 
prior*  The  principles  of  control  of  topic  that  hold 
ethnicity  incidental,  &  factor  in  the  accounting  for  events, 
seems  to  be  more  nearly  adequate  than  the  simple  expedient 


of  comparison  on  ethnic  axes* 


1 


. 


£o-o  .tastes 


1Tliis  is  a  borrowing  of  a  concei  t  of  Chomsky*  s  (  1977  ) 
in  which  he  specified  one  universal  rule  of  grammar,  the 
only  oney  which  is  “move  alpha,”  where  ”alpha=any thi ng • ” 

2Other  axes  for  sub-group  identification  in  this 
meeting,  not  explored  in  the  foregoing  description,  are  sex, 
affinity,  region  of  residence  or  origin,  and  simply  personal 
inclination* 

3In  another  meeting,  almost  entirely  composed  of  Treaty 
Indians,  a  university  official  was  allowed  to  present  a 
proposal  at  much  greater  length  than  any  Indian  participant 
would  have  enjoyed*  The  official,  a  non— native,  made 
political  statements  regarding  the  financing  of  educational 
endeavors  which  were  perceived  by  all  to  be  true  (and 
obvious)  but  which,  in  an  Indian  meeting,  could  only  have 
been  stated  by  a  political  leader*  Not  ten  minutes  later  a 
naive  non— native  who  lived  in  the  community  in  which  the 
meeting  took  place,  made  a  much  less  serious  mistake, 
suggesting  that  the  group  should  expedite  its  decisions*  He 
was,  after  a  tense  period  of  silence,  requested  to  apologize 
to  the  older  participants  and  to  leave  the  meeting 
immed ia t  e l y • 

The  kind  of  control  a  powerful  figure  may  have  may 
extend  beyond  the  limits  ol  the  formal  meeting*  In  one 
bilingual  meeting,  including  a  large  group  of  native 
teachers  and  educational  workers,  and  an  equally  large 
contingent  of  academics,  one  respected  Elder  called  the 
convener  (a  Metis)  and  a  group  discussion  leader  (a  treaty 
Indian)  to  the  side  and  said  that  the  academics  were  dealing 
with  issues  at  " the  kindergarten  level.”  His  status  was  such 
that  the  message  was  passed  quickly  to  nearly  all  native 
participants,  who  simply  quit  discussing  anything  of 
subs  tance • 

4l'he  notion  of  imperfect  approximation  to  another 
system,  in  this  case  a  code,  has  been  used  to  describe 
second— language  acquistion*  It  is  claimed  that  such  a  model 
is  more  productive  pedagogically  and  more  accurately 
predictive  of  learning  processes  and  errors,  than  simple 
contrastive  analysis  of  phonology  and  syntax  (see 
particularly  Sampson  and  Richards  £1973])*  The  similarity  of 
that  argument  to  my  own  is  obvious* 
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IX*  CHAPTER  NINE 


CONCLUSIONS 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

Ihe  ^clai  Conte  xt 

The  social  context  in  which  the  meeting  took  place  was 
an  initial  consideration  in  the  presentation  of  this  study* 
The  statement  was  made  that  the  meeting  was  a  microcosm  of 
that  social  context*  That  is  a  necessary  sequitur,  of 
course • 

There  is  evidence  in  the  description  of  the  meeting 
that  allocation  of  power  in  the  meeting  might  in  some 
respect  reflect  the  colonial  situation  which  was  said  to 
obtain*  In  order  to  demonstrate  that,  evidence  would  have 
had  to  have  been  aiarsiial  led  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
that  model's  application*  That  is  not  the  concern  of  the 
thesis*  The  notion  was  introduced  as  explanatory  of  a 
particular  set  of  social  relationships  which  reflect  the 
allocation  of  power  in  Canadian  society  generally,  insofar 
as  that  power  is  distributed  along  e thni ca l iy— recogn i zab le 
li res*  In  order  to  prove  the  meeting  as  microcosm  of  a 
colonial  situation,  the  efficacy  of  the  model  would  have  had 
to  have  been  tested*  That  is  an  enterprise  which  constitutes 
another  line  of  inquiry. 
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Had  that  been  the  explicit  concern  of  the  study, 
another  aeeting  or  a  range  of  meetings  would  have  been  more 
nearly  appropriate.  The  selection  of  this  meeting  as  data 
base  obviates  its  use  for  such  an  argument.  In  the  first 
place,  I  chose  a  meeting  where  the  manifest  purpose  had 
little  overt  and  immediate  political  implication,  in  the 
second  place,  the  selection  criteria  for  participation  in 
the  meeting  was  based  on  the  Convener's  personal  knowledge 
of  the  participants,  and  upon  her  expectation  of  those 
participants*  willingness  to  engage  in  discussion  in  which 
neither  ethnic  party  could  be  said  to  be  overbearing.  She 
could  expect  the  linguists  she  invited  to  defer  to  native 
Judgements  and  to  solicit  those  Judgements.  She  could  expect 
the  Cree— speaking  participants  to  evaluate  the  linguists* 
contribution  to  the  meeting  as  being  technical.  She  was 
assured  of  the  linguists*  acceptance  of  the  role  which  that 
willingness  implied. 

Participant-selection  does  reflect  a  colonial  situation 
in  some  sense,  however.  There  were  two  representatives  at 
the  meeting  who  contributed  little  to  discussion  of 
substantive  issuesf  the  two  representatives  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy.  Their  presence  bespeaks  a  colonial  situation  in 
self-evident  terms. 

As  well,  the  fact  that  a  language  was  being  discussed, 
that  the  technical  assistance  of  experts  was  solicited,  and 
that  those  experts  were  not  Cree— speakers  is  evidence  of  a 


situation  which  colonialism  has  produced.  Cree  speakers  have 
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sys  teindtlcal  Ly  been  excluded  from  the  mainstream  of  Canadian 
educational  endeavors*  The  acquisition  of  cooipetence  in 
technical  linguistics  on  the  part  of  a  native  speaker  of 
Cree,  in  Canada,  during  the  first  part  of  this  century  in 
any  formal  educational  institution,  would  have  been  most 
unlikely*  For  example,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
speaking  of  the  Cree  language  has  been  prohibi tied  in 
educational  institutions  in  Alberta  until  the  mid— 1960*3; 
and  that  that  prohibition  is  still  in  effect  in  some 
schools,  despite  the  rhetoric  that  surrounds  political 
discussions  of  bilingual  education* 

The  discussion  of  the  meeting  had  to  do  with 
orthography*  It  has  been  noted  that  the  properties  and 
characteristics  of  the  Cree  language  generally  were  topic 
headings  that  occupied  a  substantial  amount  of  discussion* 

By  comparison  with  other  meetings,  I  suspect  that  had  no 
non— Cree  linguists  been  present,  that  discussion  would  have 
been  even  more  in  evidence  and  that  the  nature  of  discourse 
would  have  been  different*  An  organizational  principle  for 
the  discussion  would  have  been,  more  than  likely,  a  system 
of  four  semantic  mega— dome ins  which  represents  the  beginning 
point  for  discussions  of  language  in  many  C ree- speakers * 
view* 

It  has  been  noted  that  AlgLing  and  CrProf  were  the 
interlocutors  who  spoke  most*  Though  CrProf  has  an  academic 
appointment,  he  described  himself  as  a  “free-lance 
consultant  in  Cree,”  eschewing  a  role  as  academic*  Insofar 
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as  the  control  of  topic  in  the  meeting  was  related  to  the 
political  power  which  attends  ascribed,  negotiated  status, 
CrProf  chose  to  speak  as  ’’Indian"  and  not  as  academic*  The 
range  of  topic  which  this  se If — pro fe ssion  allowed  had  to  do 
with  the  recognition  of  a  distribution  of  power*  CrProf 
aligned  himself  with  a  group  that  called  upon  him  as 
spokesman  in  this  arena*  Microanaly t ical ly ,  other 
attributions  of  power  were  more  coherently  evidenced  in  this 
meeting*  The  status  as  respected  teacher  of  the  Cree 
epistemological  system,  and  status  as  expert  speaker, 
allowed  the  Elder  and  CrTchr- 1,  respectively,  a  great 
latitude  in  topic-cont  rol*  Their  claims  were  allowed  by  ail 
participan  ts* 

I  have  been  concerned  primarily  with  the  nature  of 
negotiation  of  the  meeting1 s  progress*  The  mechanisms  for 
topic— cont ro l  go  far  beyond  the  terms  of  the  meeting,  the 
terms  of  political  relationships  and  the  terms  of  the 
bilingual  situation  generally* 

Xi>i?  St  jLjdy 

This  study  has  constituted  an  attempt  to  test  the 
descriptors  suggested  in  the  literature  of  the  ethnography 
of  communication*  In  one  sense  the  population  that  is 
appealed  to  is  a  population  of  possible  descriptors*  The  aim 
of  the  study  has  been  to  apply  the  components  of  the  use  of 
speech  to  one  real  event  as  representative  of  a  class  of 
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In  the  following  discussion  two  major  issues  are 
addressed  as  retrospective  and  evaluative  of  the  enterprise* 
The  first  is  a  discussion  of  specific  qualf ica tions  of 
descriptive  terms#  These  qualifications  seem  to  he  imposed 
by  the  data#  The  descriptve  terms  are  in  fact  organizational 
principles#  Insofar  as  such  terms  individually  require 
qualification,  it  is  the  consistency  between  specific 
attributes  of  particular  bits  of  data  which  dictates  such 
qualification#  If  the  descriptors  were  not  so  qualified, 
they  could  not  constitute  collective  Ly  a  generalization 
which  incorporates  salient  similarities  or  functions  which 
seemed  to  me,  as  i n t ui t 1 ve iy— a nd-exte rna l ly— inf ormed 
participant,  coincident  at  some  non— trivial  level#  The 
qualification  is  imposed  as  well  by  the  purview  of  the  terms 
as  representative  of  Varela’s  imbricated  Levels# 

The  second  major  issue  derives  from  the  first  and 
appeals  as  well  to  those  issues  introduced  in  Chapter  I#  It 
is  evaluative  of  the  enterprise  as  systematic 
anthropological  inquiry*  There  are  observations  which 
suggest  themselves  compellingly  as  directions  for  further 


research# 
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B*  THE  DESCfilPTOKS 


Ldlkll  sii  aM  Cree :  Code  Aud  Et  itiue  tte 

The  naming  of  the  speech  event  in  this  study  as 
"bi  lingual*'  implies  a  resolved  dichotomy,  but  a  dichotomy 
nonetheless.  Two  languages  were  languages  of  the  meeting* 
Insofar  as  the  literature  addresses  code  and  etiquette  there 
is  generally  implicit  the  assumption  that  etiquette 
normatively  attend  a  particular  code*  That  is  a  commonplace 
and  useful  observation*  Equally  useful,  but  not  treated 
extensively  in  the  literature,  is  the  situation  where 
speakers  of  different  languages  meet  and  interact 
successfully*  That  situation  is  predictably  ambiguous  if 
code  and  etiquette  are  coincident  in  a  realm  of  cultural 
knowledge,  access  to  which  is  definitive  of  a  population 
boundary*  It  is  equally  as  commonplace  to  observe  that  Cree 
speakers  have  a  long  history  of  interaction  with  non— Cree, 
Anglo—  or  Franco— Canadians  and  other  speakers  of  other 
languages*  A  model  that  makes  of  the  situation  a 
"culture-contact"  situation  (which  is  the  case  at  least 

implicitly  if  coincident  systems  of  code  and  etiquette - or 

even  systems  of  contrasting  etiquette — are  compared)  is  one 
in  which  differences  will  be  systematically  defined*  A 
danger  is  that  all  miscommunlcat i on  may  be  attributed  to 
those  differences* 


In  this  study,  the  manifestly  bilingual  speech  event, 
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where  participants  are  marked  as  to  membership  in  ethnic  and 
language  groups;  where  participants  account  for  perceived 
differences,  and  either  transcend  or  celebrate  them;  is  not 
best  described  comparatively.  That  kind  of  situation  must  at 
least  include  a  system  of  shared  etiquette  that  addresses 
the  "resolved  dichotomy.  11 

The  preceding  chapter  includes  a  number  of 
considerations  which  a  simple  comparison  of  realms  of 
cultural  knowledge  would  not  have  predicted,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  approximation  to  the  "other"  perceived  system* 
The  salient  fact  about  the  bilingual  speech  event  addressed 
in  this  study  is  that  while  ethnic  differences  define  it  as 
such,  that  ethnic  boundary  is  socially  negotiable^  sometimes 
ethnicity  does  not  matter,  and  participants  to  such  an  event 
address  the  ethnic  marker  ostensibly  or  obliquely  to 
manipulate  a  situation*  An  observation  that  recapitulates 
that  statement  in  common  sense  terms  is  that  an  Amerindian, 
a  Cree,  is  that  but  is  not  simply  that* 

In  Chapter  l,  I  introduced  this  discussion  by  referring 
to  Manuel's  and  Poslun* s  concept  of  the  fourth 
world — indigenous  peoples  collectivized  by  ethnicity, 
ideology  and  exploitation*  They  are  members  of,  not  "hosted 
by”  nation  states*  Incumbent  upon  them  for  survival  as 
ethnic  groups  is  a  definition  of  particular  status  as 
members  of  nation  states*  As  such  members,  fourth  world 
peoples  include  in  that  realm  of  Garf inkle's  "enforceable 
knowledge"  those  interactional  requisites  that  might  allow 
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them  to  negotiate  the  exploitative  nature  of  the 
ethnic— group  relationships.  Included  in  that  realm  of 
knowledge  is  a  composite  of  rules  for  "interpretation  of  a 
code.*’  The  "acculturation"  models — which  predict  loss  of 
ethnic  identity  and  collectivity  due  to  acquisition  of  the 

norms  of  a  dominant  group - is  demonstrated  in  the  microcosm 

of  the  meeting  to  he  inadequate:  considerable  sharing  of 
rules  for  the  interpretation  of  events  allowed  a  successful 
meeting;  ethnic  identification  was  not  compromised. 

XJae  £^acepi  i>X  Easug  Xu  .SaaficA  AsLtd 

In  this  study,  the  speech  act  was  not  defined  as 
"utterance"  nor  as  "act  in  the  context  of  other  acts*"  The 
attempt  at  explication  did  not  address  internal  properties 
of  utterances  (syntax)  nor  simply  temporally  contiguous  acts 
including  speech.  The  tripartite  notion  of  the  nature  of 
speech  acts  ( locutionary,  perlocutionary,  Illocutionary)  is 
in  some  sense  obviated  by  the  levels  of  analysis  that  the 
components  of  the  use  of  speech  require.  That  tripartite 
notion  provides  for  only  static  description  of  acts:  the 
concept  of  the  processual  nature  of  human  speech  interaction 
is  only  implied  therein.  Thus  the  concept  of  a  movable 
manipulable  focus  between  "planes”  of  "utterance  qqa 
utterance"  and  "utterance  act"  has  been  suggested  as  a 

metaphor  for  the  very  nature  of  speech  interaction.  The 
concept  suggests  "communicative  interaction"  as  a  more 
nearly  appropriate  term  to  describe  the  level  at  which 
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speech  interaction  is  explicable*  This  notion  demands 
accountability  Tor  all  parties  to  communication  in  the 
creation  of  an  event*  It  allows  as  well  for  gradations  of 
mi  sc  Gorman  ic  a  ti  on  and  for  a  continuum  of  quality  of 
pe  rf  o raanc e • 


<2k.Li.gj4g  aoj 2  Qstens  ible  Topic  Projection 

Related  to  the  concept  of  focus  is  the  requirement  to 
explain  what  is  ’'really”  meant  by  a  speech  stream  in 
context*  Labov  and  Fanshel  claim  that  this  kind  of  attempt 
at  explanation  is  almost  non-existent  in  the  literature*  The 
distinction  between  oblique  and  ostensible  topic  projections 
purports  to  be  such  an  attempt,  and  was  an  attempt  to 
incorporate  a  temporal,  pr ocessua l  context  in  description* 
The  concept  of  focus  is  related  to  the  concept  of  the 
foregoing  distinction,  because  I  have  claimed  that 
participants  manipulate  focus  to  signal  implications  and 
adumbrations  and  to  specify  unspoken  contexts  for 
interpretation*  It  is  the  appeal  to  process  that  demands  the 
distinction*  What  is  it  that  prompts  CrProf  to  claim  that 
"you  whites"  always  "count  things,"  and  why  is  the 
information  not  gratuitous;  what  makes  a  group  laugh  simply 
at  a  description  of  a  sound  made  upon  waking;  what  allows  a 
group  to  accept  contradictory,  logically  incompatible 
statements  from  the  same  speaker  within  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes,  without  question;  and  what  allows  a  group  to  know 
that  decision  has  been  made — a  negation  of  a  proposal,  by 
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the  wanner  in  which  it  is  assent ed  to*  It  is  not  simply  a 
context  of  utterancesf  a  social  context,  but  a  property  of 
the  identity — not  coincidence — of  the  two,  which  allows 
specific  meanings  to  be  both  shared  and  implicit;  sometimes 
absolutely  appositive  to  the  referential  content  of  words; 
and  this  without  sarcasm,  irony  cr  other  transparent  figure* 

In  another  context,  Mel*chuk  (1977)  claims  that  the 
relationship  between  words  in  the  semantic  domain  has 
suffered  the  imposition  of  antynomy  as  a  diagnostic;  that 
homonymy  is  a  better  one*  The  analysis  of  discourse  or 
conversation  has  a  comparable  history:  in  explicating  the 
properties  of  speech  acts  as  being  both  speech  and  act,  the 
fact  that  speaking  is  j&n  act  has  escaped  us* 

The  Concent  of  C  on  t  ro l 

If  a  group  creates  an  event,  the  direction  the  event 
takes  must  be  due  to  the  action  of  individual  participants* 
Some  participants  control  the  creation  to  a  greater  degree 
than  others* 

The  concept  of  control  implies  some  expression  of 
relative  power*  It  may  be  assumed  that,  when  coercion  is  not 
involved,  some  participants  are  attributed  or  allowed  power, 
and  some  make  claims  to  power*  The  attribution  of  power  to 
control  is  demonstrated  in  a  complex  of  attributions  of 
other  qualities  besides  the  control  of  topics  the  Eider  in 
the  meeting  of  interest  was  permitted  the  widest  topic  range 
and  was  attended  most  intently*  That  has  to  do  with 
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qualities  that  define  the  position  of  Elder#  The  Linguists 
spoke  from  positions  of  relative  power,  but  their  positions 
were  circumscribed  in  the  context  of  the  bilingual  meeting* 
they  spoke  as  members  of  "knowledge  oriented  work 
communities”  to  a  "public*" 

The  allowance  to  power  to  control  and  the  claim  to 
power  to  control  are  exemplified  in  the  discussion  of  the 
quality  of  talk  as  a  control  mechanism,  in  the  discussion  of 
interruption  and  in  the  discussion  of  non— lexical  control* 
The  context  in  which  power  to  control  is  allowed  is 
summarized  in  the  notion  that  participants  in  an  event,  for 
the  duration  of  the  event,  engage  in  a  contract  to  talk 
and/or  to  attend* 

Meehan  i- am  s  tar  C apical 

in  the  negotiation  for  the  power  to  control  topic,  it 
may  be  seen  that  control  of  topic  with  talk  is  only  one 
aspect  of  control:  formal  acknowledgement  of  the  speaker  as 
speaker  does  not  describe  control  adequately*  Thus  '‘amount 
talked”  and  negotiation  for  "turn  at  talk”  allow  for 
potential  control*  Code  and  register  shifting  constitutes 
absolute  control  if  such  switching  is  allowed*  In  this 
meeting,  the  use  of  Cree  ( code— sw i tchi ng >  was  allowed  and 
encouraged;  register-shifting  on  the  part  of  the  linguists 
was  called  to  account*  The  allowance  to  control  with  talk  is 
signalled  by  such  other  features  as  kinesics  and  non— lexical 


vocaliza tons  which  maintain  or  deny  an  i n t er locu t o r * s  claim 
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to  control • 

Flexibly  constituted  subgroups,  composed  of  individual 
participants  who  Join  together  to  achieve  a  communicative 
end*  have  been  typified  as  "conspiracies"  to  control#  It  is 
evident  that  in  a  bilingual  meeting  such  conspiracies  are 
sometimes  along  ethnic  and  linguistic  lines#  It  has  been 
shown  that  often  such  conspiracies  are  not  along  those  lines 
at  all# 


C.  EVALUATION 

The  speech— use  components  enunciated  by  Hymes  and 
Sherzer  and  Darnell  have  been  qualified  to  describe  an  event 
in  a  class  of  events#  For  this  specific  event,  I  have  argued 
that  all  other  components  are  predicate  to  the  descriptor, 
participant;  and  that  the  concepts  of  topic  and 
topic-control  are  ascendant  in  a  hierarchy  of  those  other 
components  (Chapter  I  I  1#  E  )•  The  components  have  proven 
useful  in  observation  as  imperatives  to  account  for  data, 
and  prior  to  that  in  field  observation#  As  descriptors  of 
one  event  they  may  be  said  to  approach  a  kind  of  descriptive 
adequacy#  The  question  becomes  then,  to  what  end# 

Insofar  as  the  components  are  generalizable,  they 
address  one  level,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  level  of  static 
description  of  a  speech— community,  definitive  of  the 
communicative  repertoire  of  a  community#1  Insofar  as  a 
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exchange — the  components  fail  to  capture  a  communicative 
process  without  the  imposition  of  analytic  constraints  which 
would  force  the  explication  of  a  hierarchy.  Such  a  necessity 
is  predicted  by  Varela's  "imbricated"  levels. 

For  definition  of  the  components  themselves,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  argument  with  evidence  that  at  least 
suggests  that  the  definition  of  many  of  the  components  must 
appeal  to  participants*  intuitions,  and  that  realm  alone, 
for  substance.  That  claim  is  anticipated  in  Chapter  I il • D , 
in  the  discussion  of  genre.  Participants  may  he  clear  on 
what  class  of  speech  act  or  genre  they  have  been  party  to: 
that  definition  may  be  the  most  salient  descriptor  for 
participants.  But  even  post— hoc  accounting  for  specific 
genre  leads  to  infinite  lists  of  attributes.  Both  surface 
structure  and  social  context  expand  in  definition,  the 
latter  it  seems  without  bounds. 

In  no  sense  can  the  components  be  said  to  be  real 
categories  that  reflect  a  cognitive  ordering  process.  What 
is  understood  to  be  the  neurophysiology  of  human  awareness 
must  be  inferred  from  clinical  evidence  or  from  what  one 
labels  as  evidence  of  the  effect  of  that  labelling  process* 
If  the  components  of  the  use  of  speech  are  evaluated  as  the 
latter,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  tangent  which  captures 
any  relationship  between  the  descriptors  and  "cognitive" 
ordering:  communicative  competence  then  continues  to  be  a 
common— sense  term,  at  least  in  the  ethnography  of 
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The  most  important  implication  of  this  study,  outside  a 
need  to  redefine  components,  is  in  its  demonstration  of  a 
need  to  pose  a  hierarchy  of  descriptors;  and  the 
specification  of  the  level  of  analysis  to  which  those 
descriptors  speak*  The  implication  is  thus  not  to  the  nature 
of  communicative  behaviour  but  to  the  analysis  of  it* 
Further,  one  might  have  arrived  at  that  statement 
without  any  reference  to  the  components  of  the  use  of 
speech*  in  fact,  it  is  precisely  the  beginning;  point  of 
Linguistic  inquiry,  because  reduced  to  essential  terms, 
there  is  a  polarity  and  not  a  hierarchy*  Those  components 
which  addresss  " interpretation"  are  at  one  pole,  and  at  the 
other  are  those  which  presuppose  communication  as 
describable  in  terms  of  physical  event*  The  study  reiterates 
a  problem  in  anthropological  inquiry;  how  does  an 
ethnographer  in  fact  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  meaningful 
action*  It  seems  clear  that  description  must  always 
distinguish  between  appeals  to  observable,  physical 
properties;  and  what  is  claimed  to  be  participant 
organization  of  action*  The  latter  must  appeal  to  the  former 
for  validation*  The  contextual! za tion  of  inquiry  requires 
specification  of  the  nature  of  the  dialectic  between 
categories  of  evidence*  The  category  that  addresses 
participant  meaning  must  imply  a  higher  level  of  analysis* 
Some  descriptive  terms  of  participant  meaning  systems 
are  listed  here,  with  corollary  systems  of  observable 
phenomena  in  parentheses.  This  specification  forces  a 
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redefinition  of  the  components  of  the  use  of  speech  as  those 
components  have  been  used  in  the  ethnography  of 
communication*  The  descriptive  categories  include 
participants*  interpretation  of  setting  (versus  the 
analysts*  description  of  physical  setting);  genre  (versus 
appeal  to  evidence  of  rule— bounded  categories  of  distinctly 
"Marked"  speech);  oblique  topic  (versus  the  properties  of 
speech  ac t  s  )  l  the  ascription  of  status  to  participants 
(versus  analytic  categorization  of  attributes  of  speakers); 
ends  (versus  documentable  conversational  strategies);  and 
interpretation  of  Intent,  aesthetic  and  affective 
appreciation  (versus  key,  tone  and  physical  properties  of 
talk)*  The  polarity  is  representative  of  the  polarity  of 
form  and  meaning* 

Following  Varela* s  heuristics,  one  then  might  pose  form 
and  meaning  as  components  of  the  trinity  of  concepts  which 
the  neta-language  Invokes*  Form  may  be  a  "process  leading  to 
meaning":  the  "open"  system  of  the  trinity  is  missing*  The 
category  must  be  something  of  the  nature  of  that  element 
which  I  have  held  subject  to  that  complex  predicate  of 
components,  and  have  expressed  In  terms  of  "participant 
intent •" 

One  derivative  imperative  for  further  research  then 
seems  most  immediately  to  be  at  a  basic  level:  for 
descriptions  of  stress,  intonation,  prosodic  features;  along 
with  auali tatlyg  Judgements  about  the  effect  those  features 
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An  open  system — a  natural  system — such  as  human 
communication  allows  tor  positive  feedback*  if  we  make  a 
mechanistic  metaphor  of  the  phenomena  which  attend  i t,  we 
must  allow  the  '‘machine**  net  to  work  perfectly*  We  must  be 
able  to  allow  our  descriptive  terms  to  acknowledge  this  bit 
of  common  knowledge:  that  we  communicate  imperfectly,  if 
well;  that  we  have  a  great  capacity  for  misinterpretation 
and  misunderstanding,  and  that  words  and  glances  as  physical 
activities  are  as  intimate  physical  activities  as  fighting 
or  tactile  expressions  of  affection* 

D.  SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS 

1*  The  ethnography  of  communication  has  been  explored 
as  an  imperative  to  description  and  a  framework  for 
description*  In  those  aspects  of  speech  usage  for  which  the 
components  of  the  use  of  speech  demand  accounting,  the 
framework  has  proven  invaluable:  it  demands  a  much  wider 
address  to  speech  use  than  any  other  formally  enunciated 
framework  reviewed  herein*  In  requiring  description  of  such 
scope,  it  is  also  demonstrably  deficient;  and  the 
deficiencies  are  predicted  by  the  framework  itself  and  by 
those  who  first  enunciated  it* 

2*  I  have  claimed  that  it  provides  for  only  static 
description  of  normative  behaviour  (though  no  greater  power 
for  the  framework  has  been  explicitly  claimed  except  in  the 
speculation  of  Hymes*  that  it  may  come  to  constitute  a 
theory  of  universal  categories*)  Such  static  descriptions 
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are  predictably  ambiguous;  as  ambiguous  as  the 
ethnomethodologi sta'  agent  less— passive— deri vative  term* 
"enforceable  knowledge.” 

3.  Again,  predicted  by  Sberzer  and  Darnell  (1972)  and 
Hymes  ( 1972),  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  imposition 
of  a  hierarchy  amongst  the  components,  forced  by  definition 
of  the  levels  of  analysis  which  each  component  implies, 
increases  the  descriptive  properties  of  the  components.  The 
formal  statement  of  rules  for  speech  use,  the  area  in  which 
that  hierarchy  might  he  said  to  have  been  predicted,  was 
disregarded  as  requiring  the  retention  of  a  static  model. 

4.  Instead,  the  me ta— language  for  observation  of 
natural  systems  suggested  by  Varela  has  been  used  to 
establish  a  criterion  for  the  definition  of  analytic  levels. 
That  criterion  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  apposition 
between  terms  in  a  dialectical  relationship.  In  such  a 
scheate  the  act  of  description  is  objectified^  the  artifice 
of  imposition  of  stasis  in  description  is  contextualized  and 
acknowledged.  Further,  the  concept  of  topic  emerges  as  most 
nearly  adequate  for  explanation  in  that  it  requires 
accounting  for,  and  verification  by,  data;  more  nearly 
coherently  than  any  other  component. 

5 .  The  furt her  i mposi t ion  of  the  concept  of  control 
demands  appeal  to  process,  in  a  specification  of  the  manner 
in  which  topic  may  be  seen  to  change  (a)  by  the  analyst;  and 
(b)  by  participants  to  an  event. 

6.  This  requires  explanation  of  the  "real"  meaning  of 
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utterances  and  silence  in  conversation*  The  ten#s  "oblique 11 
anti  "ostensible  topic  projection"  have  been  suggested  as 
definitive  of  the  subsuming,  in  the  latter  term,  of  the 
collaborative,  purposeful,  shared  and  processual  nature  of 
natural  conversation*  The  former  term  includes  the  concept 
of  tacitness,  or  Goffman' s  "laconicity  of  talk*" 

7*  Throughout  the  description,  the  variations  in 
systems  of  code  and  etiquette  have  demonstrated  that  the  two 
are  productively  maintained  as  analytically  distinct  in  the 
definition  of  population  boundaries* 

8*  Although  the  argument  for  the  ascendancy  of  topic  as 
a  component  and  the  necessary  consideration  of  control  of 
topic  have  been  applied  to  this  meeting  alone,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  mechanisms  for  control  are  not  specific  to 
this  class  of  speech  or  communicative  events*  The  notion  of 
control  of  topic  has  demanded  an  accounting  for  a  meaning 
system  and  a  communicative  system*  The  tatter  system, 
including  hut  not  restricted  to  speech,  provides  evidence 


for  the  properties  of  the  former* 
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1The  term  itself  poses  problems*  Butorac  (1977) 
addresses  some  of  the  problems  in  such  definition,  and 
suggests  that  in  Canada,  particularly  with  respect  to 
Amerindian  languages,  ideological  considerations  quite  aside 
from  code  and  rule  are  definitive  of  speech  communities* 
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KEY  TO  TABLE  OF  PARTICIPANT  ATTRIBUTES 
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3 
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Participant 

Sex  M=Male  F=Female 

Age  1 =chi Id 

2=young  adult 
3=adult,  30  to  50  years 
4=adultf  more  than  50  years 
Socially  marked  ethnicity  N=Native 

NN=non— na ti ve 

Competence  in  Cree 

A= Analytic  knowledge 

0=no  significant  knowledge  or  competence 
l=marginal  conversational  knowledge 
2=good  conversational  competence 
3= good  rhetorical  competence,  writes  Cree 
4=fligh  Cree 
Competence  In  English 
0=none 

^conversational  adequacy,  Gree-inf luenced 
2= good  conversational  knowledge 
3=good  knowledge  of  "school"  English 
4=  comm an d  of  academic  register  in  English 
Competence  in  linguistic  concepts 
0—  no  n  e 

l  =  miniaiai  knowledge,  basic  to  applied  Cree 
2=general  understanding 
3=sotne  technical  expertise 
4= basic  field  of  expertise 
Status,  Native  Community 

l=not  marked  for  status 

2=status  derives  from  non— t radi t i ona l  position 
3=relatively  higher  status,  appeals  to 
traditional  status  correlates 
4=traditional  leader,  well  respected 
5= un impeachable  status  as  Eider 
Status,  Native  Politics 

l=no  political  identity 

2=known,  accounted  for  on  provincial  level 
3=some  power  on  provincial  level 
4=some  power,  federal  or  national  level 
5=power  at  all  levels,  derives  from 
extra-political  expertise 
yain  field  of  work  is  in  nati ve— rela ted  affairs 
+=yes  --no 

Amount  talked  in  meeting  of  interest 
Q=no  input  to  formal  meeting 

1  =  talked  very  little,  only  when  addressed 

2=little  talk,  but  se If— ini tia ted 

3= re La t i ve ly  more  talk 

4= talked  an  "average"  amount 

5=talked  a  great  deal 

6=talked  a  great  deal  more 
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Column  11  Topic  range  permitted 

l=very  narrow 

2=  narrow 

3= wider 

4= very  wide 

5=  any  tiling  whatever 
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Parti ci nan ts. 

M  4  N  4+ 

12a.ES.  2  £ 
2+  ,3 

a 

0 

5 

5 

+ 

32 

5 

C  rCurrSpec 

M 

2 

N 

3 

4- 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 

Crl'chr-2 

F 

4 

N 

3+ 

4- 

2 

4 

4 

+ 

4 

4  + 

CrTchr-3 

F 

2 

N 

3 

4- 

2+ 

2 

1 

+ 

4 

4 

Sec  ty 

F 

2 

N 

2 

3 

0 

2 

1 

— 

1 

2 

Observers » 
Chief— 1 

£aJE 

M 

2 

3 

N 

4 

2+ ,  3 

0 

4 

3 

+ 

1 

4  + 

Chief-2 

M 

4 

N 

3+ 

1  + 

0 

4 

3 

4- 

1 

4  + 

DINA- Loc 

M 

4 

NN 

0 

3+ 

0 

— 

— 

+ 

2 

2 

DINA— Nat 

F 

3 

N 

0 

4 

2 

2 

4 

+ 

3 

3 

OBS-1 

M 

3 

NN 

1- 

3  + 

1 

— 

— 

+ 

1 

2 

OBS-2 

F 

2 

2 

NN 

0 

4 

2 

— 

— 

-  0 

0 

OBS-3 

M 

2 

NN 

0 

3  + 

0 

— 

— 

-  0 

0 

TECH 

M 

2 

NN 

0 

4 

0 

— 

— 

-  0 

0 

I T he  signs  1  +  )  and  I-)*  when  following  a  number, 
indicate  gradations. 

^Respecting  the  amount  talked  by  the  Eider,  he 

talked  a  great  deal  when  appropriate,  i.e.,  when  in  formal 

address,  and  when  addressed  specifically. 
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h  allway 


Figure  1.  —  Floor  i2l  pgg.lllU&  room. 


2J6 


double—  head e<i  arrows  indicate  that  responses  were  requested 
from  the  indicated  participants  in  approximately  reciprocal 
quan  ti ty • 
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Figure  J*  —  A  a  s^ta  aifel 

The  arrows  indicate  the 


Sl£  solicitation  o.i  vgxk&i 
origin  of  request  and 


address • 
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Eliiiine  - g&.&JLLJ3&£  li-L&X}  during  VX-Ke cording  session • 
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APPENDIX  A,  ACTUAL  AGENDA 

12.a  y  1 

Organization  and  Planning  (10:30  to  12:00) 

Lunch  (12: 00 ) 

Discussion  on  the  fioaian  Orthography  for  Cree  (  1:30 
to  4:30) 

Supper  (5: 30  ) 

Evening - Informal  Get-together  (7:30  to  9:30) 

JL&y  2 

Prayer  by  Elder  (9:00  to  9:15) 

Introduction  and  purpose  of  meeting 

Report  on  Present  Cree  Language  Programs  and 

Materials  by  [Convener] 

Lunch  (  12:00) 

Discussion  of  the  Development  of  the  orthography  by 
Commi t  tees 

Appointment  of  Committees  and  their  Assignments 
Meeting  will  break  up  into  Committees  to  3:30 
Committees  report  to  main  body,  3:30—4:30 
Break  for  Supper  (4:30) 

Review  of  day's  discussions  and  committee  reports 
(7:30  to  9:30  ) 

Umx  2 

Prayer  by  Elder  (9:00  to  915) 

Mo  rn ing 

Organization  of  a  Permanent  Committee  for  the 
Cree  Orthography 

Time  and  Place  of  next  Meeting,  Three  times 
annua l ly 

Appointment  of  Corresponding  Secretary 
Development  of  a  Resource  Center  for  the  Cree 
Language  ( in  cooperation  with  the  provincial 
universities  ) 

Lunch(  12: 00  ) 

Final  Reports  of  the  Linguists  and  the  working 
Committee  (1:30-4:00) 


JAU  l  A  *> 


' 
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APPENDIX  B.  POST  HOC  AGENDA 


i  • 


J2&Y.  1 

a*  Call  to  order  (Convener) 
ba  Prayer  (Convener) 

c*  Welcoming  statements  (Convener) 
da  Discussion:  Organizational  matters  (all) 
e#  Discussion:  Identification  of  issues  (all) 

1)  nature  of  the  Cree  language  (all) 

2)  audience  for  decisions  (all) 

3)  problem  of  conflicting  orthographic  systems 
(  all  ) 

4)  justification  for  enterprise  (all) 

5)  diacritics  (all) 

6)  prosodic/rhetorical  features  (all) 
f •  Lunch 

ga  Continuation  of  morning  topics  (all) 
h •  Cree  vowels  (all) 
i*  Cree  consonants  (all) 

j*  Naming  of  roman  symbols  in  Cree  (all) 
k •  Medium  for  presentation  on  Day  2  (all) 


2. 


Pax  2 

a«  Call  to  order  (Convener) 

ba  Prayer  and  short  address  ( Eider}  in  Cree  and 
Engl ish ) 

Ca  Self  introductions  (in  English,  by  participants, 
se  veral 1 y  ) 

da  Address  by  Convener  (in  Cree  ) 
e*  Address  by  Elder  (in  Cree) 

fa  Questioning  of  Elder  (In  Cree,  by  C ree— speak ing 
participants  ) 

ga  Identification  of  issues  (all) 
ha  Lunch 

1«  Cree  vowels  (all) 
j#  Cree  consonants  (all) 


3. 


hay  3 

a a  Call  to  order  (Convener) 
ba  Prayer  (  Elder ) 

Ca  Naming  of  roman  symbols  in  Cree  (ail) 
da  Dissemination  and  acceptance  of  results  (all) 
ea  Formation  of  permanent  committee  (all) 
fa  Dismissal  (Convener  and  CrTcfar—  1) 


. 


.  I 


•  - 


' 

•  > 
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